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THE GOLD INFLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
1921-1929 


Inflow of gold, 1921-29, indirectly produced huge increase in bank credit. For 
certain reasons this credit entered security, not commodity, markets. Therefore re- 
sulting inflation appeared wholly in prices of securities. Policy of sterilizing this 
gold by substituting gold certificates for federal reserve notes in circulation did not 
and could not work. Federal reserve’s one-way policy of credit control directly 
responsible for inflation. Whole increment of new credit injected into banking sys- 
tem through open market operations in three years of depression. Gold then allowed 
to consolidate these faits accomplis. Lessons of this experience and recognition of 
change in character of bank credit necessitate revision of monetary ideas, practices 
and controls. 


The period from the bottom of the depression in 1921 to the peak 
of the boom in 1929, considered in the aspect of money and credit, shows 
sufficiently the characteristics of an integrated movement to justify 
treating it as the incline phase of a major business cycle. During this time 
three distinct minor cycles, each of about three years’ duration, are 
evident. Therefore it will be impossible to determine until the end of 
the existing depression what part of the changes that have taken place 
in the whole nine years represent growth and what part have been 
cyclical in character, and to what extent 1930 represents the end of a 
minor movement beginning in 1927 or, on the other hand, of a major 
movement beginning in 1921. Nevertheless, it is already possible to 
reach certain definite conclusions on the basis of existing evidence as 
to the characteristics and perhaps the causes of that part which has 
now passed by. 

In order to set forth as clearly as possible the changes that have taken 
place in the incline phase of this movement and at the same time avoid 
the confusion of seasonal fluctuations, the following table contrasts the 
pertinent figures of September, 1921, with those of September, 1929. 
Necessarily the low and high points of all the different factors do not 
fail together in these two months, for they are chosen somewhat arbi- 
trarily.’ Nevertheless, taking all factors into consideration, the months 

‘After the deflation of 1920-1921 the low point in gold certificates and other 


money in circulation was not reached until January and February, 1922. The 
liquidation of reserve bank credit in individual cases must have been continued 
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Zinning CuRRENCY AND CREDIT Factors, 1921-1929" 


le (In millions of dollars) 


hat the Sept. Sept. 
3 maxi- 1921 1929 


» 8 far Gold and currency factors 
LS more Gold stock? 3,439 4,360 
Reserve banks reserve (av. daily) 2, 836 3,135 
, of the Gold certificates (in circulation)? 191 887 
ar and Federal reserve notes, including bank notes 

(in circulation)? ; 2,561 1,842 
owever, Total money in circulation* 4,740 4,839 


t it be 
Reserve bank factors 
which Assets 
then s0 Reserve (av. daily) 3,135 
‘ Credit (av. daily) 1,427 
tention Rediscounts (av. daily) 969 
ne con- 7 RS market (av. daily) 458 
. Aaduities 
tion of Member reserve deposits (av. daily). . . 2,335 
actions Federal reserve notes, including bank 
1,842 
high June 
: Member bank factors 
All member banks 
, 1922, Deposits (at June call) 
Net demand 18,977 
13 ,325 
of the Net demand plus time $2,302 
tyeg Investments (at June call) 10,052 
ility in Loans (at June call) 25 , 658 
bly re- On securities (est.)................. 9,758 
rs On real estate 3,164 
Ss gold, Other commercial (est.)............ 12,735 
speak. National banks October 
creased 
is addi- Loans, commercial 8,383 
hare Weekly reporting member banks September 
anks Loans on securities (av. of weekly) 7,654 
f loans ee loans (incl. real estate) ‘‘ 2 9,543 
- nearly As reported to N. Y. Stock Exch 8,549 
As reported by member banks (av. of wkly) 
S time For banks, (est.) Jan., 1926, 2,540 2,898 
nt was For others, (est.) Jan., 1926, 585 123 3,642 
- 723 6,540 


August, 
for that Commodities (Bureau of Labor) 93.4 97.5 
through- _Common stocks (Standard Statistics Co.) 53.18 225.3 
> of the Yields on common stocks (app.) 

__(Standard Statistics Co.) 8.16% 3.42% 
August 


oy ' These figures should not be considered as exact pictures of the facts. Where averages 
g ~ of daily figures are used they do not balance with each other and particularly with figures 
in Jul, only available as of certain days. If figures are used for a single day, in order to secure a 
rtificates balance, the true representation is sacrificed because of vagaries existing in some respects 

Total on each day. Finally in many cases the basis for working out series has been changed and the 
< credit, revised series have not been published for the whole period. Therefore discrepancies should 
98 than be allowed for and the whole body of data regarded as approximations for the purpose of 
28, pues the broader outlines of the subject. 

First of month, 
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921 
299 
696 
719 
99 
299 
340 
473 
133 
706 
719 
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6,958 
12,054 
4,050 
7,464 
3,845 
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1,588 
2,461 
1,136 
642 
4,095 
1,562 
2,133 
7,601 
2, 298 
3,519 
5,817 
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gradually withdrawn from active circulation. But net demand de. 
posits expanded by 5,096 millions, or 87 per cent. This represented 
wholly an addition to active buying power released during the eight 
years and amounted to about 4 per cent per annum. 

In themselves such figures, while impressive, do not prove inflation. 
With due allowance for changes in price level, the aggregate wealth 
and the aggregate income of the country appears to have increased 
by an average of approximately 60 per cent in every decade since 1850. 
And total bank deposits have increased an average of approximately 60 
per cent in every 7 year period from 1880 to 1922. Even such huge 


increases in so brief a time are not, therefore, more than prima facie 
evidence of inflation 


I judge that the only use of the term inflation which will be generally 
acceptable is one which limits it to cases in which an expansion of paper 
money and/or bank deposits accompanies a radical and general rise in 
a major section of the price level. While the attention of economists 
has generally been confined to the effect of currency and credit upon 
commodity prices, there seems to be no good reason for excluding the 
term inflation from application to security prices as well. And this is 
particularly true when it can be shown in any particular case that the 
whole effect of the expansion of credit has been directed into the field 
of securities. By reference to the foregoing table it will be seen that 
the increase in banks’ own investments accounted for more than one- 
third of the total expansion of credit, or 4,050 millions out of 11,589 
millions. Obviously this increment went directly into security markets. 

When we come to examine the character of the increase in loans we 
find the data avail sufficiently confusing and contradictory to ne- 
cessitate a considerable amount of guessing. The analysis of loans 
by all member banks has been published only since 1925. Prior to that 
we have only figures compiled from different sources and obviously 
based on different classifications. Estimated allowances have to be made. 
As to the national banks, representing only a part of the system, the 
figures are accurate and comparable, provided allowance is made for 
a new 1929 classification, “loans to banks and trust companies.” In the 
table this has been included in unsecured or commercial loans. The clas- 
sification of loans of weekly reporting member banks is comparable 
throughout but represents only the banks of the larger cities. On 
the basis of the estimates for all member banks, about 80 per cent of 


the increment of loans has gone into loans on securities and real es- 
tate. On the basis of the national bank reports, 120 per cent of the 
increase is in these classes. On the basis of weekly reporting member 
banks, 92 per cent of the increase is in these classes (assuming that 
real estate loans have risen from 10 to 20 per cent of “other loans,” 
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as they have in the case of all member banks). It is, therefore, safe 
to assume that the greater part of the expansion in loans and dis- 
counts, representing the other two-thirds of the total increase in bank 
credit for the period, has gone into loans on securities and real estate 
and little or none of it into commercial loans. 

A general shrinkage in commercial loans took place in the first two 
or three years after the deflation of 1920; and this was only made up 
at the end of the period. Most of the increase in loans on securities 
has occurred in the last three years. Real estate loans have increased 
steadily since they were made legal. Loans on securities are principally 
in the large city banks; commercial loans largely in the small city and 
country banks; and securities owned principally in the country banks. 
Real estate loans are almost entirely in the country banks and in the 
State of California. In other words, the shift in the character of bank 
credit is appearing first and most conspicuously in the large city banks. 
From them it may be expected to spread. 

When one considers the conditions that have prevailed during the 
past nine years, this diversion of the new increment of credit into new 
channels is not surprising. There has existed no need and no temptation 
to borrow in order to carry larger stocks of commodities or accounts 
receivable, which combined together measure the requirements for com- 
mercial loans. The new technique which has made such headway leans 
toward cash sales and rapid turnover of merchandise stocks. Moreover, 
there has been no occasion for general speculation in commodities (with- 
holding). ‘The commodity index has advanced only about 5 per cent 
during the period. And, on the other hand, there has constantly been 
more fear of general and further decline of prices than hope of a gen- 
eral rise. This has been based on the world-wide condition of disor- 
ganization in production of finished goods and therefore, of limitation 
of consuming power. In turn, this has resulted in strenuous and suc- 
cessful efforts to reduce costs which augur lower not higher prices. And 
finally, the expressed policy of the central banks has been to curb 
speculation in commodities. 

Accompanying this radical change in the character of bank credit has 
been a change in the method of financing American business. Each is 
both cause and effect of the other. Bank credit has turned largely 
from the direct financing of production to the “financing of finance,” 
and for the following reasons: 

(1) Cheap and ample bank credit has been forced into circulation 
even when redundant. 

(2) The corporate structure of business has been developing and 
resulting in the merger of many small concerns into relatively few 
great aggregates. 
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(8) A new technique has been worked out which involves carrying 
less stock and extending less credit, thus making it possible to turn 
over capital much more rapidly and requiring proportionately less capj- 
tal. 

(4) The large corporation has a preference for the safer and more, 


permanent method of raising such capital as is required all the year 
round, by selling notes, bonds or stock to the public rather than by bor- 
rowing from banks. 


(5) Banks have found it necessary to curtail loans to moribund 
types of business, and there has been a lack of demand for bank loans 
on the part of the new types of business. 

(6) There has been a concentration of profits into the hands of 
the new type of concerns; and these, in many cases, have raised more 
capital or accumulated more profits than they can use and are lenders 
rather than borrowers of short-time money. 

(7) The development of installment plan consumer credit has con- 
verted retail credit to a considerable degree from the unsecured (con- 
mercial) to the secured (financial) type of credit. 

In these nine years the “financing of finance” has shown practically 
all the growth and now represents half of all loans and two-thirds of 
all bank credit. Is this a safe and sound development? We spend much 
time and money “examining” our banks and scrutinizing with the ex- 
ercise of much patient investigation and careful judgment, the in- 
dividual unsecured loans. But securities owned or deposited as collat- 
eral are taken for granted. They are checked for current market price 
(often nominal) but no more. Yet they constitute two-thirds of the 
total basis for bank credit today. Surely a technique will have to be 
developed for “examining” securities. Our experience with this rela- 
tively new basis for credit is not yet sufficient to enable us to determine 
whether it is better or worse than its predecessor and what its special 
difficulties and pitfalls may be. But, on the face of it, it appears that 
for the most part the value of various property rights in individual pro- 
ductive organizations can never be as stable or as secure as the value 
of commodities themselves, upon which, in theory at least, commercial 
loans were based. 

To assume that this change in the character of bank credit has 
simply resulted in a new and more roundabout method of making this 
credit available for commerce and industry would be to misread the 


r part of the period, the additional bank credit was 
pumped under pressure into the security markets. It has not only 
financed new flotations but it has enhanced old ones. A large part of 
the proceeds never reached the markets for commodities but remained 
in the markets for securities. Brokers’ loans increased to 9 times the 
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amount at the beginning of the period. Credit to brokers made avail- 
able by banks expanded nearly 5 times over, and credit made available 
by others 80 times over. The latter was doubtless redundant funds of 
business and released funds of investors, both of which accumulated 
largely as a result of the enforced pressure of new money into the 
markets for new and old securities. And, as these funds were poured 
into the stock markets, prices rose almost pari passw. Since the be- 
ginning of 1925 the number of millions of dollars of brokers’ loans placed 
by New York banks, as shown by the monthly average of weekly re- 
ports, has run not less than 26 or more than 80 times the price index 
of stocks for the month, as published by the Federal Reserve Board. 
This shows the close correspondence between the funds available and 
the price level. Leading common stocks, as shown by the indices, had 
advanced by September, 1929, to about 4 times the low price of Sep- 
tember, 1921. And the average yield upon representative stocks de- 
clined from 8.16 to about 3.42 per cent. 

In many other ways the cumulative effects of cheap and superabund- 
ant credit eventually brought out the usual concurrent phenomena of 
inflation. ‘There was the extraordinary increase in the rate of turn- 
over of New York bank deposits from a normal of around 50 times a 
year to a rate as high as 120 times a year in the early part of 1929. 
This represents the usual “flight from money.” There was the usual 
disregard of rising interest rates and the consequent inflow of funds, 
to the stock market, upsetting all other markets. There was the usual 
psychological atmosphere—the belief in a “new era” and the unlimited 
discounting of a roseate future. And then, as usual, too many people 
tried to cash in at the top. 

It seems to the writer that this period 1921-29 will come to be 
regarded as the secondary post-war gold inflation in the United States. 
It did not appear in connection with unbalanced budgets or excessive 
demand for credit. On the contrary it appeared in the form of re- 
dundant bank credit which had to be forced into use in the only field 
which would absorb it. It came upon us gradually, and its effects were 
delayed in appearing. It was held well within the legal limits of the 
present gold basis and therefore seemed to the strictly orthodox be- 
lievers in the gold basis to be a natural and healthy expansion. It was 
accompanied by a decline instead of an increase in currency in cir- 
culation over most of the period. And this blinded others. For those 
who still regard note and coin currency as the only “money” are apt 
to overlook inflation unless it occurs through this particular medium. 
Nevertheless most of the inflow of gold was not offset. An expansion of 
nearly 50 per cent in primary bank reserves took place. While authori- 
ties watchfully guarded against commodity inflation, the resulting credit 
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was allowed to seep into the security markets until inflation there was 
well under way and it was too late to control it. The whole movement 
of gold and the way it was handled appears to explain to a large extent 
the speculative craze in stocks which eventually and necessarily col- 
lapsed of its own extravagance. . 

One of the reasons that inflation eventually appeared and in this 
unlooked-for quarter, in spite of the watchful and successful efforts of 
the federal reserve administration to prevent its taking place in the 
hitherto well-recognized form, seems, in retrospect, to have resulted 
from the complete failure of the principal expedient to which they had 
resort in order to sterilize the imports of surplus gold. In the summer 
of 1922 the policy was adopted of diverting the gold inflow into cir- 
culation in the form of gold certificates. Judging by published state 
ments, this was done in the belief first, that gold so handled would not 
be available as a basis for primary expansion of bank credit, since 


gold or certificates in vault does not count as reserve; second, that it 
would not appear as an addition to the federal reserve bank reserves, 
and would, therefore, not be available for secondary expansion of bank 
credit; and, third, that since no credit would be built on it, it would 
constitute a sort of tertiary reserve which could be drawn on later for 
gold exports without disturbing our credit structure. Apparently the 
repercussions of this policy were not fully understood; for it has had 
and could have had no such results in either the first or third respects 
cited above. Moreover, if it led to the supposition that it could be 
relied upon to accomplish what was wanted, its adoption is responsible 
for the failure to take other and really effective measures. The conse- 
quence appears to have been to permit the full inflationary effects of the 
gold imports and—more important for the future—to make it im- 
possible now for us to spare any large amount of gold without eventually 
enforcing a contraction in our credit structure.’ 

The proof of this statement will be readily grasped by setting forth 
the facts in round figures. As shown in the table above, the net imports 
of gold were something over 900 millions. Of this amount less than 300 
millions went into reserve banks’ reserves. The balance, about 700 mi- 
lions, was introduced into circulation in the form of certificates. But, 
the need for circulation being stable, this gold displaced an equal amount 
of federal reserve notes. While this was clearly a substitution of gold 
certificates for federal reserve notes in circulation, nevertheless, when 
these notes were paid in and retired they were not, as was supposed, 

*Statements published at the time indicate that the results hoped for by the 
Board were the ste ng of this gold. But it should be said that after it w# 


all over it became equally evident that the experts of the system had, at least 
by that time, fully realized the futility of the policy. 
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exchanged for the geld certificates. The member banks had already used 
the newly imported gold to pay for these gold certificates. Therefore 
the amount of the notes retired went to the credit of the member banks 
in their reserve accounts. In this way 696 millions of gold went in- 
directly to swell the reserves of member banks, which increased, as shown 
above, by 706 millions. And, in passing it should be noted that five- 
sevenths of this increase took place before the end of 1924. If the 
gold had been deposited in the federal reserve banks and left there, the 
eventual result would have been no different, except that then the re- 
serve ratio would have been about 3 per cent higher than it was and a 
slightly greater use of rediscounting privileges might have been en- 
couraged. 

The following table shows what did occur and what would have 
occurred if either of two alternative procedures had been followed. Col- 
umns I and II give the germane figures of September, 1921 and 1929, 
which show the results of the procedure actually adopted. Column III 
shows what would have resulted from following the normal practice and 
leaving the circulation undisturbed. Finally, there is only one way to 
sterilize gold imports and that is to reduce reserve bank credit by an 
equal amount. This was done in fact to offset the small portion of gold 
which was permitted to get into reserves, as is shown by the figures in the 
first table. In this way total reserve remains unchanged, and only in 
this way. The figures that would have resulted, if such a sterilizing 
process had been adopted for all the gold, are shown in column IV. Of 


| 


(In millions of dollars) 


Effect of gold on circulation 
Reserve bank reserve $3,135 3,831 


887 191 
1,842 2,538 
2,729 2,729 


Effect of gold on reserve banks 
Assets 

3,135 3,831 

1,427 1,427 

4, 562 5,258 


2,835 
2,538 
4,873 


Reserve ratio (app.) % 78% 


1 Or more 
2 Or less. 


3,831 
7 Gold ha. 191 191 
Federal reserve notes... 2,561 2,538 
3,831 
731 
4, 562 
Liabilities 
Members’ 1,690 |7 2,885 1,639! 
Federal reserve 2,661 |€1,842 2,538 
| 91% 
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course it would not have been necessary or desirable to sterilize all the 
gold and to prevent all growth in bank credit for the period. To what- 
ever degree it was considered safe, the effect of the gold could have been 
released by expanding reserve bank credit and thus'member banks? re. 
serves, 

The water is now over the dam. But it is worth while to enforce 
the point both in order to avoid reliance on this deceptive expedient 
again and to call attention to the fact that the reverse process, which is 
a prospect for the immediate future, will not leave our credit structure 
intact, but will quantitatively reduce the federal reserve banks’ re 
serves or necessitate the increase of reserve bank credit. And, since 
merease in the latter is rightly regarded as a temporary and only elastic 
expedient, the eventual result of a loss of gold will involve, other things 
being equal, the equivalent reduction of member banks’ reserves, and 
thereby a reduction of 10 to 14 times that amount in total member banks’ 
deposits. We have had the full inflationary effect of drawing to our- 


selves the lion’s share of the world’s gold reserves. We will, in tum, 
inevitably have the full deflationary effect if and when any part of 


this stock is returned to its original sources in order to replenish 
the reserves of the rest of the world. Perhaps, if the expression of this 
need is stretched over a period of years, new gold mined will be sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements of other countries. But even in this case 


bank credit in this country, unless certain changes are made, will have 
crowded into a short space of time all the expansion possible for a 


long period. And this restriction on future growth will doubtless supply 
the occasion for strenuous efforts to solve the gold problem which has 
not heretofore been a pressing or practical question. 

Two natural sources of relief from this restriction are in sight. The 
first is a change of attitude in regard to the principle of elasticity mn- 
troduced by our secondary reserve system. Here 85 per cent is the 
minimum required reserve. That part of the reserve equaling 35 per 
cent of reserve banks’ liabilities can never be touched. Therefore it is 
entirely useless; and, as a result, the practice has been established of 
maintaining the reserve ratio at 70 to 80 per cent, except in times 
of stringency, in order to have room for elasticity. The English sys- 
tem is to have no legal minimum and by that means to secure that the 
whole reserve is a true reserve, available in time of stringency. The 
figure of 150 million pounds sterling for the Bank of England is an 
“advised minimum,” only to be parted with temporarily in emergencies. 
And, on the other hand, the practice of the Bank of England is to 
maintain a normal ratio of about 85 per cent gold against the total of 
note circulation and deposit liabilities. Our practice could be changed 
to that of England, thus increasing considerably and with perfect safety 
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the credit issuable on the present quantity of gold. In the second 
place, taking the average of money in circulation during the first six 
months of each year in order to secure freedom from non-recurring fac- 
tors, the last three years have shown an average contraction per year in 
total currency requirements of about 60 millions of dollars. While this 
does not seem large, it is nevertheless sufficient, if it continues, to provide 
for 70 per cent of the rate of expansion in members’ reserves which has 
taken place during the past eight years. 

While the failure of this entirely illusory preventive for inflation has 
been a negative contributor to the process itself, another feature of fed- 
eral reserve policy has been, perhaps unintentionally, the principal posi- 
tive agent in bringing inflation about. This feature may best be de- 
scribed as the “one-way” policy of credit control. Instead of permit- 
ting the automatic expansion and contraction of credit to accommo- 
date itself to increasing or diminishing demands of business, limited 
only by changes in reserve; or, on the other hand, applying gradually 
increasing pressure as credit needs and issues expand in prosperous 
times, in order to prevent undue expansion and subsequent collapse, 
and then discouraging decreases in times of depression in order to turn 
the tide upward again, the federal reserve system has expanded credit 
only a little when business was active and needed it and expanded it 
a great deal when business was dull and did not need it. Admitting that 
there is room for much difference of opinion as to the relative wisdom 
of different credit policies, it seems likely that there will be somewhat 
general agreement on the one point that the central banking system may 
well act to curb undue expansion and to discourage contraction of 
credit but that it should rarely, if ever, act to enforce expansion of 
credit, 

During the past nine years, eliminating 1921, which was occupied 
by the post-war liquidation, there have been three years of relatively 
quiet or depressed business and five years of relatively active and pros- 
perous business. All data point to 1922, 1924 and 1927 as representing 
the valleys preceding three minor business cycles. The first was the 
depression which hung on after the work of liquidation was completed 
in 1921, ‘The second was perhaps partially the result of the late frost 


| which nipped the boom of 1928 in the bud. The third was perhaps the 


result of indigestion from repletion—the accumulating effects of over- 
production in industry. All were minor depressions without enforced 
liquidation and, except the first, not preceded by crisis. In the last of 
the three years, for special reasons, stock prices did not reflect the 
general condition. But in the other two years stock prices declined 
along with other factors. In view of this fact it is surprising to dis- 
cover that practically all the increase in member banks’ reserves (the 
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primary reserves of the banking system) and more than the total jp. 
crease in demand ts and in member banks’ investments were ¢op. 
centrated into t se three years of depression. The following table 
makes this evid 


INCREA DEPOSITS AND INVESTMENTS OF MEMBER BaNKs 
rs, December over previous December) 


Total 

1922 1924 1927 (June, 1921 

and 1927) ‘toy 

Members’ reserves 167 | 300 181 648 706 

Members’ net de 
(Dee. call). . 059 | 2,197 | 1,191 5,377 5,006 
Members’ invest: 1,561 | 1,168 1,371 4,100 4,050 
The expansion ytal deposits in the other five years combine 
consists of an in n time deposits of 3,375 millions, the reserve for 
which was provid y the rest of the total increase for the period in 
members banks’ 1 ves—58 millions—and by the reserve released by 
the shrinkage e other years of demand deposits. And the e- 
pansion of loans in these other years corresponded approximately year 
by year to the in in time deposits. In 1925, the one other year 
showing an and deposits, this increment also arox 
from the loan \nd in 1929, investments were partially li 
uidated to pr r expansion in loans because the growth in tim 
deposits had ceased. With these exceptions the normal procedure seems 
to have been 1 sed over this whole period. Instead of new loan 
creating new demand deposits and investments growing to keep pace 
with the time d , the banks in the aggregate have created almost 
the whole additi » demand deposits by buying investments and have, 
roughly speaking, ut | the increments in time deposits to take car 
of loan expansio Or, to state more literally the actual sequence 0 
events, additions to investments in the three years created almost th 
whole of the iz demand deposits. In the other years the growth 
of time depo nee they are never created out of new credit, cor 
stituted a transi nd reduction of existing demand deposits. Out o 
the saving in reserves thus effected (about 7 per cent of the transfer) 
it became possible to issue new credit in the form of loans, and the de 
mand deposits reated replaced to the extent of 70 per cent the de 
mand deposits converted into time. 

A close scrutiny of the facts seems to demonstrate that this abnormal 
procedure was result of the abnormality introduced by the polies 
of the federal reserve system in enforcing expansion of credit whe 
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it was not needed. The following table shows the gold and currency 
movements and the changes in federal reserve bank statements for the 
three years We are examining. 


Changes in gold and currency movement! 
In millions of dollars as of end of Dec.) 
Gold stock 
Gold in or out of reserve... . 


Balance in or out of circulation. ... 
Gold certificates in circulation....... 
Federal reserve notes and federal reserve 

bank notes in circulation 


Changes in reserve bank condition 
(In millions of dollars, av. of daily, for Dec. 
compared with previous Dec.) 
Assets 
Reserve credit, total é, —170 


Rediscounts — 520 
U. S. securities f +153 
+197 


+ @ — 90 


Liabilities 
Members’ reserves......... . +167 +300 
Federal reserve notes —408 


Total. . “p +167 —108 


' Necessarily these figures do not exactly balance, since they are determined from different 
sources and not usually on precisely the same day. Moreover in the reserve bank figures 
there are other items, discussed later, which account for the discrepancies. 


In 1922 gold imports went partly to swell reserves and partly into 
circulation permitting the withdrawal of some federal reserve notes 
from circulation. In 1924, to the new gold received was added 135 mil- 
lions of gold from reserves, and the total was substituted in circulation 
for an equal amount of federal reserve notes. In 1927 gold was exported. 
About three-quarters of the outflow was contributed by reserves and 
the balance out of circulation. At the same time federal reserve notes 
leclined that year on account of a decrease in total money in circula- 
tion. These statements are based on end of month figures. To this 
extent then it would appear that the afore-mentioned retirement of fed- 
eral reserve notes was partially responsible in all three years and wholly 
responsible in 1924 for the expansion of member banks’ reserves. Let us 
look further. 

Analyzing reserve bank operations for 1922 we find that reserve credit 
was reduced so as to offset exactly the increase in reserves. Since 


total 
ere cop- 
ng table 

| | 19% | 1997 

+268 +256 —118 

|} +171 | — %6 

| +97 +391 — 37 

+126 4386 — 19 

73 —382 —* 62 

—112 — 36 

+ 92 +113 

—470 —139 

4449 +284 

+ 43 — 32 

Total. . + 77 

| — 62 

| +119 
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average daily circulation of federal reserve notes remained the same, 
it would appear on the face of the returns that this action should have 
successfully sterilized the gold import. Nevertheless member banks’ re 
serves increased 167 million or nearly 10 per cent for the year. Taking 
the year as a whole, this increase can superficially be accounted for by a 
decrease in “other deposits” (transfer to member banks’ reserves) and 
by a large increase in the excess of “uncollected items” over “deferred 


availability items.” The latter is now recognized and included as a 
part of reserve credit under the title of “reserve bank float.” But most 
of the increase, 147 out of 167 millions in members’ reserves, took place 
in the first six months of the year. And, checked at mid-year, only about 
half of the increase in members’ reserves is assignable to either of these 


causes; and fully half appears clearly to have been due to the failure 
of the reserve banks to retire reserve credit to the extent that the 
member banks paid in new gold and retired federal reserve notes. In 
the last half of the year these “open market” operations had become 
a positive, not a negative, factor and had assumed in reality the whole 
burden of responsibility for the expansion of members’ reserves and so 
of bank credit. For, while rediscounts contracted 520 millions, “open 
market” bills and United States securities were increased 850 millions. 
If it was considered advisable to offset the growth in the reserve by 
this contraction of credit, why was it not also advisable to offset the 
expansion of “float” and the transfer of deposits? It seems hardly 
possible that the true source of increased members’ reserves was not 
perceived and that the effect of the deliberate “open market” opera- 
tions in causing a large expansion of bank credit for the year was not 
intended. 

Again in 1924 the huge increase in member banks’ reserves (over 15 
per cent) may be attributed to either of two causes. This was the year 
of the great substitution of gold certificates for federal reserve notes. 
The exchange was almost quantitative and about 400 million of notes 
were retired. Since reserve credit remained about stationary and gold 
reserves declined about 100 million, obviously, other things being equal, 
the decrease of 400 million in notes necessarily produced an increase of 
300 million in members’ reserves. Other things did remain equal, and 
so the inevitable occurred. On the other hand this change in members’ 
reserves may be viewed as the result of open market operations. For, 
while rediscounts declined about 400 millions for the year, United States 


securities and “open market” bills increased more than that. Examina- 
tion of the two half-year periods makes it appear even less likely than 
it was in 1922 that the increase in members’ reserves slipped in unno- 


ticed. Most of the notes were retired in the first half of the year and 
were used to pay off rediscounts. And most of the increase in members’ 
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reserves took place in the second half-year as a result of an expansion 
of over a half billion dollars in “open market” credit. In this last half, 
in the face of a decline of 145 millions in reserve and 127 millions in 
rediscounts, total assets were expanded by an increase in “open market” 
bills of 808 millions and in United States securities of 188 millions. This 
net increase of 224 millions, note circulation remaining steady, resulted 
in an increase of 214 millions in members’ reserves. This was 71 per 
cent of the total increase for the year. 

In 1927, the last of the three years considered, all extraneous factors 
disappear entirely, and it is clearly evident that the expansion in mem- 
bers’ reserves is due to the handling of reserve credit and nothing else. 
In the first half of that year members’ reserves crept up because re- 
serve credit was retired less rapidly than gold increased and notes de- 
creased. And in the last half-year members’ reserves were pushed up to 
a total gain for the year of 181 millions because reserve credit, in all three 
forms, was expanded more than sufficiently to cover loss of gold and in- 
creased note circulation. 

During the past nine years whenever there has been any considerable 
increase in member banks’ reserves there has been a corresponding and 
simultaneous increase in “open market” reserve bank credit. Such an 
increase has occurred to a greater or less extent in the last half of 
each of the nine years. In three of them it has been part of a notable 
increase for the year. In the others it has been largely seasonal. 

Member bank reserves acquired for fall expansion by this means have 
never been correspondingly liquidated in the spring. While there have 
been some seasonal reductions, these reserves have never failed in any 
year to reach or exceed the previous year’s top. And there have been but 
few months in the whole period when these reserves have been lower than 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 

Three times, in 1922, 1924 and 1927, reserve credit has been arbi- 
trarily expanded sufficiently to raise member bank reserves radically to 
a new level. But, when the credit was wholly or partially liquidated 
the following year, these reserves have remained approximately at the 
new level and this has been the taking-off place for the next rise. In 
other words, radical expansions in “open market” credit have supplied 
the occasions and immediate causes and then an increase in gold or re- 
discounts or a decrease in note circulation have appeared in whole or in 
part to maintain the expansion when the open market credit was re- 
moved. Yet at no time has total reserve bank credit, including redis- 
counts, shown a lower than 40 per cent ratio to member banks’ reserves, 
and most of the time this ratio has been in excess of 50 per cent. There- 
fore at all times reserve bank credit has had full control over member 
bank reserves; and both seasonal and general expansions could have 
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been completely and subsequently contracted to any extent found de 
sirable. 

It may fairly be said that the responsibility for practically the whok 
of the expansion of bank credit for this period rests with the “ope 
market” operations of the federal reserve system. True, the statements 
made by the Federal Reserve Board in its annual reports do not mak 
clear that the result of their “open market” policy was fully realized, 
At times one gets the impression that the expansion in members?’ reserves 
was considered to be automatic; at other times that it was incidental 
to policies concerned with the restoration of Europe, as in connection 
with the Dawes plan loan of 1924 and the gold export fiasco of 1927. 
The process of forced inflation may have been designed to influence th: 
gold flow, and may have been thought necessary for that purpose. In 
1922 it had no influence on this movement. In 1924 it seems to have 
stopped the inflow. In 1927 it certainly enhanced the outflow. If 
so, it is fair to ask whether this process of “vaccination” was not worse 
than the disease; whether the creation of further inflation on the basis 
of reserve credit is a good way to prevent the creation of further in- 
flation on the basis of gold. 

At all times it appears that the tendency of the Board was to con- 
centrate on near-by objectives and overlook underlying trends—to study 
the waves, not the tides—with the result that, while their day-to-day 
policy was well adapted to conditions and was successful, the necessity 
of a definite and cautious long-term policy did not have adequate atter- 
tion. Perhaps also this defect of general policy was influenced by the 
absorption of the Board with the problem of commodity price levels. 
These three years were the only years when the index got as much asi 
per cent below par. But if this was the means taken to oppose world 
wide forces tending to lower commodity prices, it is well to note that the 
entire proceeds of the expansion of credit went into securities, and that 


all the major permanent step-ups in the average number of shares traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange prior to the time of the final runaway 
market, took place in these three years, not in the years of business ac 


tivity. These facts indicate that the funds forced into circulation wer 
used for investment and speculation in securities and not, as intendei, 
for expressing demand for commodities. 

Open market purchases sufficient to expand members’ reserves must 
always have this result and no other. For in this respect the opert 
tions of the reserve and of the member banks are analogous. If th 
federal reserve banks desire to increase their earning assets for any re 
son whatever, in the absence of demand upon the part of member banks 
for additional accommodation, they must perforce buy securities. Thi 
constitutes the wholly voluntary part of their open market operations 
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In exactly the same way if the member banks see their reserves rising and 
therefore desire to increase their earning assets, in the absence of demand 
for additional secure loans upon the part of their customers, they must 
also buy securities. The immediate effect, then, of such open market oper- 
ations by reserve banks for the purpose of lifting business out of the dol- 
drums is to inject under pressure into the security markets an increment 
of buying power roughly about ten times the reserve banks’ own pur- 
chases and, so far as past experience proves anything, to confine the 
immediate effect of their purchases to the security markets. The in- 
crements in the member banks’ investment portfolios which accrued from 
this process during the three minor depressions of the past nine years 
remained in that form until, in the final crisis, they were partially liq- 
uidated in order to accommodate borrowers. Except to enforce a re- 
duction in interest rates, the wisdom of this practice and its direct en- 
livening effect upon business has not been demonstrated. On the con- 
trary, it appears to have the character of an unwholesome and unneces- 
sary expansion of buying power in the form of bank deposits, the effect 
of which is covertly accumulated to explode at an inconvenient time in 
the form of inflation. 

By way of constructive criticism it seems safe to say that the federal 
reserve system has done more harm than good by conceiving its mission 
to be one of encouraging and reviving flagging business by aggressive 
means. Whenever the body economic has become a little weary and has 
lost its ambition, the reserve system has been at hand with its artificial 
restoratives. ‘Thus the patient has acquired the taste for such stimu- 
lants, the effects seem to have been cumulative, and the third dose in 
1927 was sufficient to send him off on a debauch, maintained on bootleg 
supplies, from which he will not recover for some time. 

We have already noted the radical change in the character of bank 
credit which has taken place since 1921. The fact that increased credit 
has almost entirely gone into securities reflects the fact that the “car- 
trying power” needed in production is now being more largely provided 
by the investor and to a lesser extent directly by the banker. The 
result is that the needs of production no longer reflect themselves in the 
demand for bank credit; and the expansion and contraction of bank 
credit no longer necessarily control production. The orthodox economic 
view which conceives bank credit as a function of, or step in, produc- 
tion is growing out of date. The facts are growing away from it. As 
a direct corollary of this it follows that, just as the expansion of bank 
credit may have formerly, at times, effected no increase in the volume 
of production but only an inflation of the price level of the existing 
stock or flow, so now expansion of bank credit may effect no increase in 
the volume of securities but only an inflation in the price level of the 
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outstanding supply. ‘Thus such increments of bank credit may never 
get through to the production process at all. And this is particularly 
likely when such increments are not due to the growth of demand nn 
capital but rather to the enforced expansion in the supply of credit, 
Out of this evolutionary process must develop some new criterion by 
which to determine and perhaps govern the needed volume of bank 
credit. Nor will the needs of the case be satisfied if this criterion js 
based only on prices of commodities and leaves out of account prices of 
securities. With the dislocation of bank credit in its function of “car- 
rying power” from direct contact with the production process, its other 
function as medium of exchange comes uppermost; and, if it is to be 
regulated, it will need to be regulated with consideration to the flow of 
buying power. This connects the matter more directly than ever with 
the field explored by the quantity theory. No greater problem con- 
fronts us than this question of the control over the quantity of currency 
and bank credit and the prevention of inflation. At present the ma- 
chinery for control over secondary reserves is adequate, but there is 
no recognized control over the expansion and contraction of primary 
reserves—in other words, over gold imports and exports—except as 
these may be indirectly neutralized within limits by the contraction or 
expansion of reserve bank credit. It seems possible to deal construc- 
tively with the problem in ways which are mild, indirect and inoffensive 
and which would not require the education of public opinion on such 
a hopelessly recondite subject. Perhaps nothing more radical is needed 
than the deliberate development of the present concord among central 
banks and their influence in promoting equilibrium in international pay- 
ments and offsetting dis-equilibrium by means which do not affect re 
serves, so as to relegate gold shipments still more to the status of a last 


resort. 

The case for a free and automatically fluctuating volume of bank 
credit has yet to be proved. To date, the old practice obtains only by 
default. Certainly the currently accepted doctrine that the volume of 
bank credit should accommodate itself to the fluctuating needs or de- 
mands of business for credit, without consideration for the effects pro- 
duced by the corresponding fluctuations in our principal medium of 
exchange—bank deposits—has led us and will lead us into difficulties. 

Before the war we were still behind the European leaders in our mone- 
tary development. We could follow their models and be guided largely 
by their experience. Today we are suddenly arrived at a more a¢ 
vanced economic stage than that of any other country. There are no 
models to follow for the future. We must pioneer and find our own 
way. 

St. Paul, Minnesota C. Rernoip Noyes 
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REPARATION PAYMENTS IN PERSPECTIVE 


I. Exaggeration of economic importance of reparation payments. 1. Political 
nfuences. 2. Emphasis on transfer problem. 

I]. Summary of reparation payments. 1. Estimates of transfers up to 1924. 
9 Dawes Plan payments according to source, currency used for transfers and 
means of transfer. 3. New Plan payments according to source and means of trans- 


Ill. Economie background of reparation payments by Germany. 1. Internal 
factors. a. Relation to budget, especially debt and defense items. b. Connection 
with foreign loans. 2. External factors. a. Fallacy of pairing-off international 
payments. b. Volume of international transactions. 

IV. Power of forces creating equilibrium in international settlements. 


I 

The successful conclusion of the period of Dawes Plan reparation pay- 
ments by Germany is a convenient point for an appraisal of the eco- 
nomic importance of the reparation annuities. This subject, like that 
of war debts, had for so many years after the end of the war an intense 
political and emotional interest that the economic issues tended to be- 
come obscured. 

Reparation payments are actually a minor part of Germany’s bud- 
get expenditure and a relatively insignificant item in the world’s inter- 
national transfers. ‘The persistent exaggeration of their economic im- 
portance has been due to two factors: first, the natural preoccupation 
of observers of the immediate post-war period, when passion and preju- 
dice were still more powerful than reason, with nationalistic aspects of 
the question; and, second, the enduring interest in international trade 
arguments in vacuo which is one of the legacies of John Stuart Mill to 
Anglo-Saxon thought. It remains the pleasure of the classical econo- 
mist to ignore the changes in the world into which his thought was 
born, and to continue to dispute upon the number of angels who may 
stand upon the point of a pin, long after angels have become better 
known upon Broadway than in the churches and the pin has given way 
to the safety clasp. 

Mr. Owen D. Young, as chairman of the committee which drew up 
the Young Plan (or the New Plan, as the Experts’ Plan of June 7, 
1929, together with the Hague Agreements of August 81, 1929, and 
January 20, 1930, is now officially called),* has no illusions upon the réle 
of polities in the reparation question. Speaking at the University of 
California in March, 1980, he described the task of the Young Com- 
mittee at Paris in 1929 as follows :? 


Both politics and economics in all countries had been waiting for this 
cay of final settlement to even up some of their old scores..... In a sense, 
our committee at Paris was compelled to review and re-argue, and so far as 


. eannnte concluded at the Hague Conference, January, 1930, London (Cmd. 
84), 1930. 


*The New York Times, March 25, 1980, p. 22. 
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possible adjust, all of the conflicts involving reparations and their redistriM (in ca 


bution and everything collateral thereto which had arisen during the Precedings which 
ten-year period. Questions of parity and ratios which are so important ty : 

guns and ships, were not by any means absent in dealing with a limitation” ie 
program expressed in currency. spect 


attain 
In this question of the economic and financial position of reparatio, 


The 
payments the years have heaped their facts, not upon the side of the to the 
professional politicians or the classical economists, but in the hands off. y. 
the empiricist executives of the post-war period. The examples are al- Ss 
most innumerable. Close upon the prophecies that the Dawes Play " the 
would break down in the fifth or standard year of its operation, 1928-4 pines 
29, came the statement by the Agent General for Reparation Payments j.scr; 
that Germany “made all payments fully and punctually as they came Moul! 
due, and that—an important point—transfers were also made regularly j oat; 
and correctly during the year to the creditor powers and for the other .+ th 
objects contemplated by the plan, without interfering with the stability wash 
of the German exchange.” growi 

At almost the moment when Mr. J. M. Keynes, in developing the argu- I and | 
ment which was begun with the publication of his Economic Consequences joctr 
of the Peace more than a decade ago, was maintaining that Germany's Th 
reparation transfers [about $500,000,000 a year] “require a reduction IMM paw 
in the present gold-rates of efficiency wages in Germany relatively to antic 


efficiency-wages elsewhere,’”* and so precipitating a new transfer of 


troversy in the columns of the Economic Journal, quiet comments on back; 
a greater transfer were being made by the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Commerce. In his preface to the report on the 
balance of international payments of the United States in 1928, in 
connection with the billion-dollar transfer problem thrust upon the world 
by the United States in the second half-year of 1928 through reduc- Plan 
tions in American foreign loans and alterations in American merchandise 


tion 


trade, Mr. Lamont remarked that the fact “that but few people even _ 
observed the phenomenon indicates that ‘problems’ of this type are very nee 
likely to be exaggerated.” 
A state of opinion in which billion-dollar half-year transfer problems , 
pass almost unnoticed, while quarter-billion half-year transfer problem 3 7°" 
* Announcement of the Agent General as given in the Times (London), Septet Econ 
ber 8, 1929. pp. 7 
‘J. M. Keynes, “The German Transfer Problem,” Economie Journal, March, 19%, " 
p. 4& See the continuation of the discussion in the same journal in June, 1929, by Hat, 
B. Ohlin, “Transfer Difficulties, Real and Imagined,” pp. 172-8, and J. M. Keynes Plan 
“A Rejoinder,” pp. 179-182; and in September, 1929, as follows: “A Criticism,” by : 
Jacques Rueff, pp. 388-399, “A Rejoinder from Professor Ohlin,” pp. 400-4, and “A offici 
Reply by Mr. Keynes,” pp. 404-8. ’ 


*Ray Hall, The Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1988, fort! 
Washington, 1929, p. iii Pay 
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(in case they concern reparations) crowd the columns of those journals 
which deal with foreign affairs and fill the economist’s bookshelves, is 
one in which fact has not yet supplanted tradition and prejudice. Per- 
spective on the size of national and international business is not yet 
attained. 

The purpose of this article is not, therefore, to furnish an addition 
to the literature on the transfer problem or on Germany’s capacity to 
pay. That subject has been skillfully developed by Mr. Keynes in The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, in The Revision of the Treaty, 
in the correspondence with “Alpha” (George P. Auld) in the London 
Times in September, 1928, and in the discussion in the Economic Journal 
described above. It has also been treated extensively by Auld, Cassel, 
Moulton, Graham, Bergmann, Sering, Angell and many others. The 
treatment of the question by Professors Williams, Angell and Brown 
at the annual meeting of the American Economic Association at 
Washington in December, 1929, was an encouraging illustration of the 
growing tendency of American economists to give the problem a factual 
and historical setting, rather than to attempt to elaborate further the 
doctrines of John Stuart Mill.° 

The following sections describe the nature and the volume of the 
Dawes Plan payments made by Germany and the New Plan payments 
anticipated, and, in the second place, set those payments in the frames 
of Germany’s budget and of certain international transactions. In those 
backgrounds the relative economic and financial unimportance of repara- 
tion payments should be more plainly seen. 


Il 


The amount which Germany paid in reparations before the Dawes 
Plan went into effect will probably never be definitely settled. Whether 
it is closer to the 42 billion gold marks claimed by the Germans‘ or 
the 10 billion gold marks which the Reparation Commission is said to 
have claimed® is no longer a matter of importance. The Dawes Plan 
and the New Plan left that matter outside of consideration for all time. 

The Dawes Plan set forth the following schedule of payments for 
Germany :° 

‘Papers and Proceedings of the Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American 


Economie Association, Supplement to the American Economic Review, March, 1930, 
pp. 73-92, 


"The official German figure derived from L. Brentano, Was Deutschland Gezahlt 


S Jat, Berlin, 1924, as reported by Professor Max Sering in Germany under the Dawes 


Plan, London, 1929, p. 28. 

*By 1929 the Reparation Commission was no longer willing to declare itself 
officially on the question of pre-Dawes Plan payments. 

"Report of the First Committee of Experts (Paris, 1924), Parts IX, X, as set 


a in graphic form, “Exhibit I” in the reports of the Agent General for Reparation 
-ayments. 
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ScHEDULE oF Payments By GERMANY 


The 
ounte 
elativ 
ents 
Dawes 


Millions of gold marks 


Source 


1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 


Foreign loans... . 800 ng fig 
Railway bonds. ... 200 595 550 660 660 
Industrial debentures 125 250 $00 800 
Transport tax.... 250 290 290 290 
Budget... ... 250 41010 500 1,250 


Total... 1,500 2,500 


1.000 | 


ransfel 


The schedule required that as soon as the standard year was reache 


one-half of the contributions toward reparations were to come from th 


Arm 

budget, and one-half from all other sources combined. The budget cn > 

eu 
tributions were secured by the “controlled revenues,” customs revenues, 

Tote 


beer, tobacco and sugar taxes, and the aicohol monopoly. In the earlier 
years the budget charges were light and industry and the railways paid 
the bulk of reparations. 


ransfe 
Rep: 


Serv 

The demands of the Dawes Plan were met punctiliously and without i as! 
difficulty. ‘The announcement to that effect by the Agent General at - 
the close of the fifth year, the first standard year, is quoted above gm Tot: 


At the end of the fourth year he had made a similar comment, namely, 
that “fas in previous years Germany has made all payments required 
by the plan and has made them loyally and punctually.”™ 

The proportion of the transfers which were effected in foreign cur 
rencies has a bearing upon the place of reparation payments in inter- 
national financial transactions. The division between the two types 
in Dawes Plan payments completed, is as follows :** 


Tot 


Th 
Biveric 
ther 
ertili 
he es 


he r 


Transrers EFrrecteD 


1928, p. 1. 


17. 


Per cent in foreign Per cent in reichsmark 
Period | currencies payments 
First annuity year. . | 30.4 69.6 
Second annuity year 35.4 64.6 
Third annuity year 49.5 50.5 
Fourth annuity year 54.2 45.8 
Fifth annuity year (nine months 58.2 41.8 


The summary shows that the proportion of transfers effected in for 
eign currencies rose from a third in the first year of operation to thre 
fifths in the first nine months of the standard year. 


® Including supplementary budget contribution of 300 million gold marks. 
% Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, Berlin, December % 


% Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, Berlin, July 1, 1929,» 
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The transfers by reichsmark payments within Germany were ac- 
ounted for almost entirely by deliveries in kind. It is only from a 
elative point of view that deliveries in kind and the reichsmark pay- 
ents which represented them may be said to have decreased under the 
Dawes Plan, for the actual deliveries of commodities rose, as the follow- 
ng figures show:”* 


Transrer PAYMENTS 


Millions of gold marks 
Means of transfer 


1925-26) 1926-27 | 1927-28 


ransfers effected by reichsmark 
payments 
Armies of occupation and miscel- 
laneous 
Deliveries in kind 


Total in reichsmarks 


ransfers in foreign currencies 
Reparation recovery acts........ 180 
Service of external loan 78 
Cash transfers 
Miscellaneous 138 


Total in foreign currencies........ 271 


Total transfers 893 1,176 1,382 1,739 


f The figures of the Agent General reproduced above show that de- 

Siveries in kind were more important, in terms of reichsmarks, than any 
ther one group of Dawes Plan payments. Coal, coke, dyestuffs and 
ertilizers were transferred regularly and in increasing amounts. In 
he earlier years wood, construction iron and cattle were demanded for 
he reconstruction and rehabilitation of the areas invaded during the 
ar. In the last year there was a greatly increased emphasis upon 
ommercial contracts as a method of payment of reparations in kind. 
bermany carried on for France, for example, during the fifth annuity 
ear, boring and equipment of a coal mine in Lorraine, construction 
ork for a port in Madagascar, construction work for the canalization 
bf the Moselle, and various other operations. France, as the power most 
terested in deliveries in kind, took the major part of her Dawes Plan 
bayments in this form. 

The Reparation Recovery acts, the principal item under the “Trans- 
ers in Foreign Currencies” until the fourth Dawes Year was reached, 
nvolved the British and French governments. The British Reparation 
Recovery act was first introduced in Great Britain in 1921 as a law 


* Re Port of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, Berlin, December 22, 
928, p. 23; July 1, 1929, p. 16. 


| 
| Year" | 
29 
Pa fter 
| 
) 
1924-25 1928-29 
(9 mos.) 
ached 
m the 
208 102 82 71 88 
COn- 414 658 617 725 664 
760 699 796 702 
paid 
P 243 290 $51 298 
97 91 90 65 
thout 71 259 468 579 
5 438 34 86 
above. 416 683 943 978 
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authorizing a 26 per cent tax on exports into Great Britain from 
many. After many changes, it achieved a semi-permanent characts 
on May 1, 1925. At that time 800 German exporting firms agreed 
deliver at the Reichsbank each month 80 per cent of the sterlin 


TIGH 
BOU 


railways, transport tax and industrial debentures—utilized Under 
Dawes Plan. The railways are responsible for the unconditional 
of the annuity; that is, for 660 million marks a year for the first 


years. 

The budget will pay, instead of the 1,250 million marks a year it 
under the Dawes Plan, approximately 1,100 million marks in the seca 
year of the New Plan, and gradually increasing amounts until in th 
thirty-seventh year of the New Plan the contribution is approxima] 


* Report of the Committee of Experts Constituted by the Geneva Decision ¢ 
September 16th, 1928, Paris, 1929, part 4, “The Study of Germany’s Economic (# w 
ditions,” paragraph 31 1] 

* Annex III of the Agreements Concluded at the Hague Conference, Jan} * 
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om Gefib00 million marks. In the remaining 22 years the budget carries the 
aractaimole German liability, an average of 1,500 million marks a year. 

reed yaReparations in kind are to continue for only ten years more. The 
ng sdule is as follows :”* 


PayYMENTS IN KIND 


ive 
er- 
ble 
to 
ife. 
pse 
of 
‘ay- 
Yan 
1924-25 7,220 
1925-26 7,444 291 
1926-27 8,543 550 
1927-28 9,316 899 
1928-29 10,8888 1, 22018 
1929-80 10,13019 1,541"9 


A comparison of the two columns establishes the fact that reparation 
yments cannot at the most reach more than 15 per cent of the budget 
enditures of Germany, for reparation expenditures have reached 
“ Agreements Concluded at the Hague, Annex IX. 

™ Report, July 1, 1929, p. 48. 


a Provisional. 
* Estimated. 
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authorizing a 26 per cent tax on exports into Great Britain from Ge 
many. After many changes, it achieved a semi-permanent charac 
on May 1, 1925. At that time 800 German exporting firms agreed 
deliver at the Reichsbank each month 80 per cent of the sterling p 
ceeds accruing to them from exports to Great Britain. This was 4 
posited by the Reichsbank at the Bank of England and transferred } 
the Agent General, who reimbursed the German exporters. The Frenc 
Reparation Recovery act was made consistent with the British act o 
March 20, 1928. 

The New Plan, successor to the Dawes Plan, brings smaller anny 
transfers from Germany to her creditors. “As a substitute to the pr 
ent system of transfer protection with its semi-political controls, ; 
derogation from Germany’s initiative, and its possible reactions upo 
credit,” said the Young Committee, “we are recommending a scheme o 


annuities appreciably smaller than the Dawes obligations and subject 
9914 


ansitio 


to new and elastic conditions. 

The committee continued: 

As an internal burden to be borne by annual taxation the scheme we pro- 
pose is materially less; it is closely assimilated to commercial and financial 
obligations; it carries with it welcome freedom from interference and super- 
vision and it is provided with adequate safeguards against any period so 
critical as to endanger Germany’s ecomomic life. 

The annual payments agreed upon at the Second Hague Conference 
which adjourned on January 20, 19380, were, in brief, approximately 
2,000 million marks a year (660 million marks of which is an uncondi- 
tional payment) in place of the 2,500 million a year required of Ger- 
many under the Dawes Plan. After 87 years, the annual payment is 
to be decreased to approximately 1,600 million marks for the remair- 
ing period (22 years) of the debt contract signed by Germany.” 

New Plan payments are to be drawn from only two sources, the budget 
and a direct tax on German railways, in place of the four—budgtt, 
railways, transport tax and industrial debentures—utilized under the 
Dawes Plan. The railways are responsible for the unconditional part 
of the annuity; that is, for 660 million marks a year for the first 37 
years. 

The budget will pay, instead of the 1,250 million marks a year due 
under the Dawes Plan, approximately 1,100 million marks in the second 
year of the New Plan, and gradually increasing amounts until in the 
thirty-seventh year of the New Plan the contribution is approximately 


“ Report of the Committee of Experts Constituted by the Geneva Decision of 
September 16th, 1928, Paris, 1929, part 4, “The Study of Germany’s Economic Con- 
ditions,” paragraph 31. 

* Annex III of the Agreements Concluded at the Hague Conference, Janva'y, 
1930. 
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00 million marks. In the remaining 22 years the budget carries the 
ole German liability, an average of 1,500 million marks a year. 
Reparations in kind are to continue for only ten years more. The 
hedule is as follows :*° 


ig p 

vas d PayMENTS IN 

Ted Period of reschemarke 

F 

as ansitic mn pe riod, Sept. 1, 1929—March Si, 1930 434 

act 0 1930-1931 740 
1931-1932 664 
1932-1933 610 

annu 1933-1934 600 
1934-1935 550 

1935-1936 468 

ols, j 1936-1937 415 
1937-1938 363 

upo 1938-1939 309 

eme 0 1939-1940 95 

ubjecte 


France, whose interest in reparations in kind persists, is to receive 
ne-half of these amounts. 


Ill 


In order to estimate the influence of reparation payments upon Ger- 
any, the actual payments under the Dawes Plan and the probable 
ayments under the Young Plan should be considered in relation to 
he budget and other aspects of German economic and financial life. 
he mistake of some of the too-pessimistic prophets of German collapse 
as been the under-estimation of the size of normal transactions and of 
he tenacity of national economic habits. 

The place of reparation (Dawes Plan) payments in the German bud- 
et has been given as follows by the Agent General for Reparation Pay- 


nents 


udget Millions of reichsmarks 
Year 
udget, Budget expenditures Execution of Experts’ Plan 
or the 
| part 1924-25 7,220 ae 
Pp 1925-26 7,444 291 
st 37 1926-27 8,543 550 
1927-28 9,316 899 
1928-29 10,8818 1,220" 
r due 1929-30 10,13019 1,541" 
econd 


A comparison of the two columns establishes the fact that reparation 
ayments cannot at the most reach more than 15 per cent of the budget 
xpenditures of Germany, for reparation expenditures have reached 
“Agreements Concluded at the Hague, Annex IX. 

"Report, July 1, 1929, p. 48. 

* Provisional. 

Estimated. 
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their maximum, while national expenditures will undoubtedly contin 
to grow as they have grown in all countries throughout the mode 
period. 

It is not the writer’s intention to refine the figures too far or to py; 
comparisons too closely. National accounting traditions are ext, 
ordinarily different,*” and changes in expenditures occur with gre 
rapidity and in response to political rather than fiscal emergenci. 
Nevertheless it is of some interest to compare Germany’s total milita 
and debt burdens with those of the principal allied countries: 


Per Cent or Totat Estmatep EXPENDITURE 


| ‘Debt 
Countr: | (external and Defense Debt and defens 
| internal) combined 
Germany, 1929-30 6 29 
France, 1929 $1 22 53 


Great Britain, 1929 30 46 12 58 


The weight of Germany’s debt burden, so often characterized as “stag 
gering,” is relatively smaller than that of France or Great Britain) 
It is true, of course, that a good share of the payments must go abroai 
and there is no certainty that they will return in any form for producti 
use in Germany. On the other hand, Germany is freed from one o 
the unproductive items to a considerable extent by the requirement that 
her defense expenditure must remain low. As long as Germany is & 
voting less than a third of her annual national expenditure to debis 
and defense combined, while France and Great Britain are each spend 
ing more than one-half for these purposes, the reparation “problem,” 
—aside from the question of transfers, which has separate consideration 
—cannot be considered a critical matter for the German people. 

This, however, is analysis of a negative character. On the positive 
side, in a comparison of Germany’s post-war economic position with that 
of other countries, must be set her rehabilitation under the Dawes Plan 
With the possible exception of France in the later years, and with 
allowance for the industrial cycles through which all countries pas, 
Germany has been the most prosperous and successful of the major 
European belligerents. In certain industrial fields, in spite of the assets 
removed from her and given to France, she has actually outstrippd 
France in the competitive struggle. 


*® See R. M. Haig, The Public Finances of Post-War France, New York, 1929, } 
xiii-xx and 413-433 for an account of the divergencies in French statistics. 


= Summarized from the League of Nations’ Memorandum on Public Finantt 
1926-28 (Geneva, 1929), pp. 42-3, 65-66, 88-89. 

“In the League of Nations’ Memorandum on Publie Finance the Dawes Piss 
payments of all types are apparently charged to the budget, while the Agent Genet 


includes budget payments only 
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continy Further, in 1929, exports, including precious metals, reached the 
modenmm highest figure since the war. The figures show a favorable trade balance 
of 47 million marks, as against a deficit of 1,204 million marks in 1928 


to puljmand a deficit of 2,847 million marks in 1927. The export surpluses 5 
© extuimof September and October, for example, were sufficient to pay the New 

h craf?lan payments for those months, and income from the invisible items, 
-gencis such as shipping, was large enough to cover other liabilities abroad.” y 
milita Wages show an upward trend. In 1929, weekly rates for skilled : 


labor rose 4.8 per cent and for unskilled labor 4.8 per cent. The | 
Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung sets the total yearly income for all 
employees, including civil servants, as follows :** 


1927 40,000 million reichsmarks | 
1 defense 1928 45,000 “ } 
1929 46,000“ “ 
“ One of the officials of the government estimates the savings of Germans 


8 in the five years of the Dawes Plan, after the payment of reparations if 
and subtracting the net increase in foreign indebtedness, as 
8 “stagRs5,000,000,000.2> It is into the scale of such figures as these that the ty 
Britain actual reparation flow of $500,000,000 should be placed. 1 
abroai® The temptation to balance foreign loans to Germany with reparation 
oductinnayments abroad by Germany is a dangerous one. These loans, which 

1 one of greatly diminished in 1929, were as follows :*° 


ent tha Foreign Loans to Germany, 1925—June 30, 1929 
ny is de 
to debts Kind of loan Millions of reichsmarks 

spend: 
Reich, public and semi-public undertakings. ........ 675 

States, provinces and communes, public and semi-public 

ople. > 1,473 

vith that 
nd with 
: Observing the amount of these loans, there has been a tendency to . 
les pass, 

epeeD at the conclusion that Germany has been able to prosper under the . 

e ma 
1 7 Wawes Plan because she has not been required to pay reparations her- 
€ ass 


self, but has drawn upon foreign loans for their payment. The fallacy 
of this reasoning is apparent from the table given above, with its demon- 
stration of the fact that the greater part of the foreign money has gone 
Into private business and public utilities. 


stripped 


, 1929, pp 
| Finanee, _™ Economist (London), “Commercial History and Review of 1929,” p. 14; Econo- 
ust, November 23, 1929. 

“Economist, “Commercial History and Review of 1929,” p. 15. 

* Economist, December 7, 1929, “Overseas Correspondence: Germany.” 
* Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, July 1, 1929, p. 108. 
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Mr. Ray Hall, assistant chief of the Finance and Investment Division 


Ir 
of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has prog 
attacked this notion from the point of view of the actual process of peri 
foreign exchange. ‘The fallacious “pairing-off” of international pay. MM the : 
ments (in the manner in which German loans have been paired off with HP the 
reparation payments), is, he says, “easily reduced to the absurd.” HM whic 
He adds: the | 

From these comparative balances of the United States, it appears that Mae 
our country has had far greater “transfer problems” and has solved them, Mim are 
usually without being aware that they existed. In searching for such w- HB conc 
expected problems it should be realized that—since a balance of payments of is 
is a schedule of foreign-exchange transactions—every item involves a transfer . 
problem. 

is 
Elsewhere, in an article on the subject of “Who Pays German Repara- 
tions,”** Mr. Hall reminds his public that in the actual world of foreign M 


exchange, that is, in the realm of international bank deposits, short- 
term loans, bills of exchange, bank drafts and telegraphic transfers, ther 
is nothing to correspond with this imaginary pairing-off process; for 
there is no cause-and-effect relationship between the claims settled. 

In the particular case of Germany, the argument continues, there ar 
a number of specific defects in the picture. For one thing, pairing-of 
presumes that German reparations are paid out of capital, not out of 
income; while they have in fact been paid out of income, and there 
has been left a net increase in German savings which exceeds the pre-war 
volume of savings. Further, it reduces the argument to the absurd by 
bringing up the question of how, if loans are paired with reparations, 
Germany paid for the excess of merchandise imports of about 
$2,500,000,000 in four years; and how she managed to import 
$600,000,000 net of gold and silver. 

Taking the volume of Germany’s international transactions as the 
background, one of the principal Berlin banks reported in November, 
1929, that the year 1929, as compared with 1928, would probably shor 
a favorable displacement of 4,000 million reichsmarks, or twice th 
amount of the New Plan reparation annuity. In the same month th 
editor of one of the chief German banking journals said that “the time 
no longer seems far off when German business will be able to do withott 
foreign credit and to begin buying back the securities and participt 
tions now in the hands of foreigners.”””° 


* Ray Hall, The Balance of the International Payments of the United State, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1929, p. 59. 

%In Barron’s, September 9, 1929, p. 3. 

* Quoted in the Economist, December 7, 1929, “Overseas Correspondence: Gt 
many.” 
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In summary, it should be said that German reparation payments have 
progressed regularly and without serious adverse effects during the 
period of German rehabilitation under the Dawes Plan. In spite of 
the renewed prosperity of Germany, there is a tendency to overestimate 
the burden of the 2,000 million marks or 500 million dollars a year 
which Germany is required for a time to pay under the New Plan. Given 
the German budget and national savings as a background, the burden 
is not in fact oppressive; nor are the transfers a large figure when they 
are placed on the scale of modern international settlements. We must 
conclude, with the author of the report on the United States’ balance 
of international payments, that “the forces which create equilibrium in 
international payments .... are more powerful and more various than 
js usually supposed.” 

Auzapa Comstock 

Mount Holyoke College 


THE TARIFF AND ORGANIZED LABOR 


Protective tariff ¥ ed in 1881 by the American Federation of Labor, 
followed in 1882 by declaration of neutrality. Beginning in 1906, the Federation ha 
approved requests from affiliated organizations with regard to specific tariff proposals 
In 1928 America’s Wagi ers Protective Conference was organized. 


Developments have occurred recently which may possibly lead to 4 
changed attitude toward the tariff on the part of a substantial pro- 
portion of organized labor in the United States. For some years the 
position of the American Federation of Labor on the tariff has been 
one of neutrality. At one time or another a few of the international 
unions affiliated with the Federation, believing that the importation of 
a particular commodity adversely affected their membership, have asked 
Congress for a protective tariff on the commodity in question. Other 
unions, on occasion, have felt that lower duties or no duty at all on 
some import, generally a raw material, would work to their advantage. 
In furtherance of their objectives, the organized wage earners con- 


cerned have someti sought the Federation’s endorsement at its an- 


nual convention. T! ‘ederation has acceded customarily to these re 
quests for legislative assistance. But care has been exercised not to al- 
low endorsement and assistance to be formulated in such a way that the 
actions of the Federation might be interpreted as embodying a policy 
favorable either to protection or to free trade. 

For the present, this continues to be the Federation’s official stand. 
However, an event occurred contemporaneously with the Federation's 
New Orleans Co. m, in November, 1928, which is significant 
enough to make o1 irious whether the American labor movement wil 
add its voice to the general chorus of praise on behalf of the protec- 
tive tariff. The ev referred to was the announcement of the forma- 
tion of America’s Wage Earners Protective Conference. The Protec- 
tive Conference, with headquarters in New York City, is under the presi- 
dency of Matthew Woll, active and able vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor.’ Other officials of the new organization, together 
with the members of its Executive Committee, are also officials in the 
unions of those trades or industries which, it is maintained, require a 
protective tariff. The Protective Conference represents about 250,000 
unionists affiliated with the Federation of Labor. This is eight or mine 


1Mr. Woll recently gned as president of the Photo-Engravers Union in order 
to devote more time | s position as head of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. This com; was sponsored by the Federation of Labor, largely, # 
appears, as a counter-attraction to various plans of group insurance which # 
rather widely adopted by non-union employers. Mr. Woll heads other activities of 
organized labor, including the Federation’s permanent Committee on Workers’ Edw 
cation. During the last three conventions of the Federation he has been chairma 
of the important Co. e on Resolutions. 
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er cent of the total membership of the Federation. Announcement was 


establishment of the Conference and has given assurance of Federation 
support to any “reasonable” position taken by the Conference in ved 
zard to the tariff. 

Before examining the statement issued by the Conference with re- 
spect to its activities and formulating tentative conclusions relative to 
the significance of this new organization, a brief account is desirable of 
the historical background out of which the Conference emerges. 

At the first meeting of the Federation, at Pittsburgh, in 1881, a 
heated debate took place on the tariff. Motion to table a resolution 
strongly supporting protection was lost by a close vote of 38 to 35; 
whereupon, the resolution was adopted. President John Jarrett was an 
ardent protectionist and the Convention Proceedings make evident that 
he was influential in bringing about this favorable action on protection.” 

At the convention of 1881, Delegate Brant during the debate stated: 
“If there is any rock on which this congress will split, it is the tariff 
olank. I oppose its introduction because I foresee clearly that it will 
be the cause of trouble and will raise up two factions.”* The fear 
thus expressed was prophetic of action the following year at the Cleve- 
land convention. While the Proceedings do not throw much light on 
events leading to the change of position in 1882, in 1906 President 
Gompers writing to an English correspondent, Thomas Hunt, explained 
what took place. To Hunt, who had expressed surprise that organized 
labor in the United States did not actively support free trade, Gompers 
wrote: 

. . . « One of the delegates read a paper which . . . . was an attack 
on the decision of the Federation in declaring for the protective policy. 
Finding ourselves in this position, the Federation eliminated from its declara- 
tions any expressions in favor of either protection or free trade. . 

There are a number of trades here in which the sentiment is almost universal 
for protection. There are others, and these are, I think, a lesser number 
who favor free trade. Taken as a whole, I think I am safe in saying that 
our trade unions . . . . rely more upon their organizations to protect them 
and to advance their interests than they do upon the fiscal policy of the 


government. Under protection or free trade nothing is brought to the work- 
ers on a silver platter. 


You can readily appreciate the fact that if the American Federation, as 
such, has declared its neutral position upon the subject of either protection 


*Samuel Gompers in his autobiography, Seventy Years of Life and Labor (vol. i, 
p. 227), writes: “Jarrett declared his willingness to debate the protection issue 
with anyone—and that was no idle declaration, for I had heard him debate the 
question with Henry George in a most able manner. The debate in our congress 
[convention of 1881] was heated and the excitement ran high. Only by repeatedly 
Sanging the gavel did the chairman secure order to take a vote.” 

* Convention Proceedings, 1881, p. 20. 
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it would be and highly improper were I ty 
estion in its application to the organized worker, 


he Federation’s neutral stand, the Iron and 
trong union (of which Jarrett was president) 
ration in 1882.° Frank K. Foster, one of the 
s, was instructed by the convention to communi- 
effort to persuade him to use his influence to 
the Iron and Steel Workers. Foster failed, 
the defection of this union the 1888 convention 
hatically endorsed the previous declaration of 
has never been changed. 
so strictly was this policy adhered to that 
gs give no evidence of resolutions or motions 
protective tariff. In 1889, however, a resolu- 


favored higher import duties on cigars. It was 
tion was taken in 1892 on a resolution calling 
Congress for the purpose of establishing fre 


ficial magazine of the Federation of Labor), April, 
President Gompers refrained from taking sides o 
that his view of the protective tariff was not 
ed in an editorial in the Federationist of November, 
the Wages-Fund Fallacy.” Incidental to his dis- 
pers refers to the pending Underwood tariff bill 

m of tariff duties is not of necessity accompanied 
uch reductions are “the result of the deliberately 
ited plan of employers to retain tariff protection.” 
ed Gompers in 1894—on the only occasion his leader- 
ilso wrote in a manner that indicates disillusion- 
(see editorial note, American Federationist, Nov. 


\ de nce 


e and Labor, vol. i, p. 227. 

p. 9. The letter sent by Foster to Jarrett is 
“I believe in free trade but I should be among 
iking our trade unions agents in furthering that 
nking that questions of this nature, upon which 
workingmen, should not be used as wedges to 
of the paper read by Foster at the convention of 
n the letter to Hunt) is “Protectionism vs. Wages.” 
ytection does not protect labor; the rate of wages 
the tariff; and labor, as the prime creator of 
enormous and unjust taxes that capital maj 
eal to you all to erase from the platform of th 
tes and Canada, this monopoly-nurturing, fret- 
to strike out the endorsement of protection, 
to 1 (ibid., 1882, p. 14). Foster in addition to being 
le was a prolific writer of propaganda articles and 
ties of the unions. He was especially interested i 
rter working day, holding that the device of reduced 

he standard of living and of increasing wages. 
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trade.2 A resolution was presented in 1895 by Delegate John B. 
Lennon favoring a tariff on custom-made clothing. The committee to 
which the resolution was referred reported that favorable action was 
“inexpedient ;” and President McBride warned the delegates against 
the danger of introducing the tariff issue into the convention. The 
committee report was adopted.® 

By 1906 a change had occurred, for we find that a resolution was 
approved by the convention which demanded increased duties on books.” 
Favorable action on the resolution, sponsored by the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, is not so much a reversal in policy as at 
frst might appear. The Federation’s position simply amounted to an 
endorsement of what the members of one constituent union considered 
to their benefit. It is probably correct to assume that the heated at- 
mosphere which tariff discussion generated in the early eighties and 


§ which made expedient the banishing of the whole “political” question 


from the floor of the convention, had so cooled by 1906 that it was 
possible to ask for a higher tariff on a particular commodity without 
creating undue excitement. Doubtless the former inclination of many 
individuals, including wage earners, to regard either “free trade” or 
“protection” as a panacea had been modified considerably by the course 
of events. Consequently, action, which on a strict interpretation of the 
Federation’s general position of neutrality might be regarded as a 
breach in policy, was taken by the delegates without any disturbance 
of their equanimity. 

At this same convention of 1906 the delegates voted down a resolu- 
tion, 97 to 56, which asked for the repeal of the duties on steel products 
manufactured by the United States Steel Corporation.“ Evidently 
resentment at the Corporation because of its non-union labor policy 
was overcome by the fear that a favorable vote on the resolution would 
create still further antagonism, thus making more remote the hoped- 
for time when collective bargaining would obtain in the steel mills. 
Possibly even more important was the fear that if tariff duties on steel 
actually were lowered, the competition of imports would be harmful to 
American steel workers—a condition not to be mitigated by the cir- 
cumstance that the obnoxious Steel Corporation was also being injured. 

The resolution directed at the United States Steel Corporation was in- 

Tbid., 1892, p. 24. 

Ibid., 1895, p. 73. 

* Ibid., 1906, p. 157. There is some irony in the fact that when affirmative action 
finally occurred on a specific tariff proposal, it should have been an attempt to 
place barriers in the way of free exchange in scientific and literary works. But, 


of course, to an unemployed bookbinder or printer, considerations of this nature 


nm subordinate to the need for employment—not “employment in general” but in 
‘us specialized craft or occupation. 


" Ibid., 1906, p. 227. 
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troduced by delegates from the Association of Bridge and Structural 
Ironworkers. It was stated that since the “Steel Trust” favored compe- 
tition among workers, as evidenced by its opposition to unions and its 
policy of favoring a large number of immigrants, the products of the 
“Trust” ought also to undergo competition. The Structural Irop., 
workers were then actively at war with the Corporation and the uncon- 
promising tactics of the union may have been the factor most influential 
in the inception of a strong anti-union policy by this powerful aggrega. 
tion of capital.** The Convention Proceedings do not indicate whether 
delegates of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
(this body of workers, which withdrew from the Federation in 1889, 
in protest against icy of neutrality on the tariff, returned to the 
fold in 1887) continued to support the protective tariff principle or 
whether, because of antagonism toward employing interests, they had 
become disillusioned with respect to the benefits to be anticipated from 
a high tariff. However, three years later, in 1909, apparently the out- 
look for organized steel workers was so dark that there was no opposi- 
tion to a resolution asking for a government investigation to determine 
if the tariff on steel products benefited labor. Should the investigation 
show that the tariff “instead of being used to maintain American indus 
trial conditions, is entirely turned into the pockets of the owners,” then 
the duties on steel ought to be suspended.** This resolution, it is in- 
teresting to discover, was offered by the Musicians’ Union. 

It was not until 1921 that a Federation convention again directed 
attention to the tariff. In that year President John L. Lewis and other 
delegates of the United Mine Workers presented a resolution which mait- 
tained that “independent” coal and petroleum interests of the United 
States were adversely affected through the importation of cheap fuel oil 
from Mexico. “An adequate tariff” was demanded “on crude oil and 
by-products to protect independent petroleum and coal” producers 
“so as to afford a decent living wage to every worker so employed.”™ 
The word “independent” implies a criticism of the Standard Oil con- 
panies, strong opponents of organized labor, and other firms believed 
to be codperating with the Standard in the development of Mexican pe 
troleum resources. ‘The primary concern of the miner-delegates was, 
of course, the competition of fuel oil with coal. 

After an interval of four years the tariff was again a subject of dis 


cussion at the Federation’s annual convention. The Painters in 1925, 


2 See Luke Grant, Special Report of the United States Commission on Industria! 
Relations, The Nati | Erectors’ Association and the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Ironworkers (Washington, D.C., 1915). 

% Convention P s, 1909, p. 255. 

“ Tbid., 1921, py 
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anted a lower duty on linseed oil ;* the Textile Workers asked for an 
investigation of the duties on textiles ;** and the Metal Trades Depart- 
vent of the Federation desired higher rates on repairs made in foreign 
yorts on American vessels.** The resolutions were referred to the Ex- 
cutive Council of the Federation for such assistance as the Council 
jeemed advisable. “It was understood that the American Federation of 
abor was not to be committed to any question of principle relating to 
cneral tariff legislation.”"* The Proceedings of the two conventions fol- 
owing give no indication that attention was directed in any way to the 
ariff. Then, in 1928, at New Orleans, the Executive Council was in- 
tructed to assist the Boot and Shoe Workers” and the Printers” to 
btain import duties on shoes and on such printed matter as is now on 
he free list. 

While the Boot and Shoe Workers and the Printers were the only/ 
brvanizations to present resolutions during the 1928 Federation con-) 
rention, we have seen that the Wage Earners’ Protective Conference 
met at the same time in New Orleans. The Conference began six months 
barlier at New York City as the outgrowth of a meeting called by Mat- 


hew Woll.” Representation comprised delegates from four interna- } 
ional unions—the Photo-Engravers, Wall Paper Crafts, Glass Bottle | 


Blowers and Potters. By the time of the November meeting at New 


* Ibid., 1925, p. 312. 

*Jbid., 1925, pp. 812-314. The resolution called upon Congress “to make an 
westigation of the textile industry for the purpose of determining whether or 
it the present tariff schedule on textiles is or is not responsible for the... . con- 
itions in the textile industry.” President Thomas McMahon, of the Textile Work- 
rs, in supporting the resolution argued that the tariff on raw wool should be 
owered from the existing rate of 31 cents a pound—though he indicated no desire 
o have wool placed on the free list. His proposal to reduce the duty on raw 
wool would, of course, be strongly endorsed by the American Woolen Company, 
he firm which, because of its anti-union policy, he severely criticized. McMahon 
ontended that the imports of woolens and worsteds were so small that they could 
t affect the activities of the American woolen mills. He stated, further: “If the 
rotective tariff meant high wages, then the textile workers would be the highest 
aid in the United States. .... We know the frauds that are being committed 

our industry upon the American public insofar as the clothes we wear are 
oncerned, and we know the greater fraud that is being perpetrated upon the 
rorkers when the words appear in large type in the newspapers that the protective 
ariff means high wages.” These aspersions, however, were probably directed more 
t the American Woolen Company than at the protective tariff, for the only specific 
toposal with regard to the tariff which Mr. McMahon offered was to ask for lower 
Buties on raw wool, such duties to be on an ad valorem basis rather than on the 
present specific basis. 

* Ibid., 1925, p. 811. 

" In a letter from Mr. Woll dated January 18, 1929. 

“Convention Proceedings, 1928, p. 264. 

*Ibid., 1928, p. 281. 

“The information concerning the Conference is drawn from its official Bulletin 
prhich contains the first annual report. 
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e revision of the administrative features 
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be- 6. That we petition the President-elect to convene a special session of \ 
hadi Congress for the purpose of revising the present Tariff act. } 
7, That we seek an amendment to the law which provides that the country 
of origin be placed on articles made in foreign countries and imported into 
America and in this amendment seek to have Congress specify that the country 
of origin be placed on the article in a conspicuous place and in view at all 


ring 
aght 


enty 


times. 
ence s, That our officers be instructed to seek a change in the present Patent, 
[rade Mark and Registration law so as to provide that as a condition when 
, patent, trade mark or registration is granted that the products protected 
py such patent, trade mark or registration shall be manufactured in America. 


im 


a Little need be added in the way of explanation concerning any of these 
arift recommendations. In regard to number (2) it is stated that employees 
pre. of the Tariff Commission often “had little, if any, knowledge of the in- 
) foram dustry they were studying.” Number (3) was especially popular with) 
‘he delegates, and the discussion revealed clearly that this much-criti-| 
the cized proposal, so highly regarded by extremists among protective-tariff 
part advocates, is looked upon as altogether desirable by the new protectionis 
¥ organization. In support of this recommendation it was argued by\ 
dis AU. Woll that “American valuation” is “fair” to other nations because 
once ME Competing commodities of foreign origin are all placed on the same basis 
wil in the American market by virtue of being made to conform to one 
uly A 2uation—that prevalent in the United States. He further contended 
al that large American investments abroad involve danger to wage earners 
7 in the United States in consequence of the pressure American banking 
: interests are likely to bring in favor of reduced tariff duties. Such 
oe, pressure will develop in order that low-cost goods, the products of Ameri- 
‘om. ME C22 capital combined with “cheap foreign labor,” may enter the pros- 


perous market of the United States. A tariff is therefore needed to 
nited MM prevent the undermining of employment and wage standards.** The 

main complaint in connection with number (4) was against the Customs 
‘urs MM Court. Suggestions for improvement did not go beyond intimating that 
more and better assistant attorney generals ought to be employed by 
the government to offset the high-priced talent in the service of im- 
porters and that Congress should exercise some of the authority now in 
ders; MB the hands of the Customs Court.™* 


“This emphasis on the tariff as the chief explanation of high wage levels in the 


t. United States is difficult to reconcile with another explanation which labor leaders 
~ frequently advance: that high wages are due to the superior productivity of American | 
arthy abor—together with the complementary proposition that high productivity is sus- | 


/ ‘ined and made practicable by high wages. Complete confidence in the “superior 

productivity” theory would seem to require the ruling out of the protective tariff 
as an explanation for high wages. 

fa “Representatives of some of the unions affiliated with the Protective Confer- } 

° ence have appeared before the appropriate congressional committees which, in con- | 

‘ormity with President Hoover's request that the tariff be revised at the special 


» have taken testimony on the issues involved. For the most part, unionists [ 
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Any attempt to assess the significance of the Wage Earners’ Protec. 


tive Conference must of necessity recognize a factor of uncertainty. Th 
Conference may grow and absorb a much larger percentage of organize 
labor than it commands at present. We have every reason to expect, 
in keeping with the tendency of most organized groups desirous of ip. 
augurating a legislative program, that the Conference will make a strong 
effort to increase its membership. Whether success attends this effort 
will depend upon future economic developments as well as upon props- 
ganda activities. The indications would seem to be that large groups of 
organized workers will remain indifferent to this plea to support the MM ,)! ove 
protective tariff. The most powerful group of unions at present in the MMM will in 


Federation is the building trades; and the names of these organizations 


are conspicuously absent from the list comprising the Conference. The e 
nature, generally speaking, of the construction industries does not lead sage 
beyond localized competition, and, in any case, does not lead to inter. law dh 
national competition—upon the fear of which protectionist sentiment 
thrives. Representation from the United Mine Workers, still the most im * sie 
important single union, at least numerically, within the Federation, is pote 
also conspicuous by its absence. From this, it may be assumed that the made 
earlier inclination of this once powerful union to assist the coal operators Fran 
in securing protection from Mexican fuel oil no longer obtains. The have | 
Mine Workers’ strained relations with most of the remaining unionize Mj°°o*" 
operators, as well as the falling off of imports from Mexico, help to ex- ane 
plain their present indifference to the tariff. Among other leading factu 
unions not included in the Protective Conference are the Ladies’ Garment distr 
Workers, Textile Workers, Machinists, and Printers. mest 
Of the unions which belong to the Conference, some are much more only 

vitally concerned than others in securing higher tariff duties. In this the m 
class are the Glass Bottle Blowers and the Potters. For years the *P 

n 

Glass Bottle Blowers have had their serious problems in consequence 
of the displacement of skilled workers by automatic machinery,” and * 7 
it appears that only in recent years has concern over imports developed. i “!a+s 
President Voll had such confidence in 1918 in the ability of the glass ithe 
emplo 

appearing at the hearir ve done so as direct representatives of their organizations The ¢ 
rather than as spokesmen of the Conference as such. The Conference, however, hss ce.ve, 
circularized members of Congress relative to certain of the commodities upon which our st 
higher rates are desired (New York Times, May 11, 1929, p. 2) and has petitioned great 
in support of the flexible tariff provision and in favor of its views concerning with 
the statutory arrangements that are desired to govern the work of the Custom Frenc 
Courts (A. F. of L. Convention Proceedings, 1929, p. 375). ploye 
* See George E. Barnett, Machinery and Labor, chapters 8 and 4; also, H. La Rue manu 
Frain, “Factors Affecting the Bargaining Power of Workers in the Glass Bottle Ploye 
Industry,” American Economic Review, Sept., 1927. In the latter article majot their 
emphasis is on the influence of machinery, and there is no reference to the effect other 
of imports. Wher 


lc 

| 

| 
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bottle industry to more than hold its own in foreign trade that he stated 
in his report to the Glass Bottle Blowers’ convention: 


uzed If codperation with the employers can be obtained . . . . there is no 
pect, ME ountry on the face of the earth that can undersell the United States in 
f in- MP making bottles. We will maintain not only what foreign trade we have built 
rong fe up -from nothing in 1912 to $711,000 in 1914 and over $2,000,000 in 1916— 
fort fg but this trade will increase and in spite of Germany and France and Bel- 
‘ gium and England or any other countries we will be in a position, through 
Pa codperation, that we as workers and those who employ us will be able not 
ps of only to maintain but to create glass bottle markets for the United States 
. the HE 1! over the world, and instead of declining after the war is over the industry 
1 the ME will increase and employ more and more men.”° 


Continued confidence was expressed in 1920.” But by 1922 we find 
President Voll writing to Secretary Hoover to ask whether the tariff 
law did not require that the name of the country of origin be stamped 
on imported bottles. At the same time he informed the delegates : “There 
is another angle, in that we are shipping bottles to foreign countries in 
value far in excess of what is being imported.”** Similar statements were 
made in 1924. Beginning in 1924, however, imports, particularly from 
France, of “fancy ware”—such as perfume and toilet water bottles— 
have entered the country in increasing volume. And since the 3,000 
organized, skilled bottle blowers are now largely confined to the manu- 


nized 

5 ox: a facture of this ware (automatic machinery having absorbed the manu- 

ding ME (2cture of most other types of bottles) the evidence indicates that real 
5 


distress has developed in consequence of imports underselling the do- 
mestic product. The Bottle Blowers therefore regard the tariff as the 
only reliance which remains to enable them to obtain employment for 
the membership.” Whether the effort to secure higher duties succeeds 


; the * Proceedings, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, 1918, p. 232. 
Ibid., 1920, p. 185. 
* Tbid., 1922, pp- 119-120. 
and 


*The case of the Glass Bottle Blowers is set forth in a Brief on Behalf of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada (reprinted by 
the Association) presented to the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. It is asserted that under existing conditions of seven months of 
employment during the year, the bottle blower is enabled to earn only $1,200 annually. 


ations The daily rate of pay is $6.50, compared with the $2.00 which French workers re- 
r, has ceve. The Association sent an investigator to France and it is stated that “while 
which our study revealed that the skill and productive efficiency of our blowers were much 
tioned greater than those in foreign plants, and made possible low labor costs here even 
ning with higher wages, these factors were not sufficient to offset the extremely low 
stoms French wages” (p. 8). The Bottle Blowers are in complete harmony with their em- 

ployers: “We are in entire accord with the recommendations made by the domestic 
a Rue manufacturers” (p. 2). However, it is pointed out that the prospect for the em- 
Bottle ployees is darker than that for the manufacturers because the latter can “reorganize 
major ‘heir plants by turning to automatic machines and to the production of glassware 
effect other than perfume and toilet water bottles. ... . But the glass blowers have no- 


Where else to turn, There is no substitute for them” (p. 16). At the beginning 
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or fails, the fact that the Bottle Blowers’ arguments receive serious cop. MM Jn fact 
sideration, in contrast to the prevalent attitude regarding the unwisdon fl for Re} 
of affording protection from the much greater menace (for the bottle MM to the 
blowers) of automatic machinery, supplies revealing evidence on the na- MMM likcly, 
tional psychology in respect to limitations placed upon the theory of MM tariff x 
protection. One factor which doubtless explains the difference in atti- MM other 
tude is the circumstance that in regard to machinery the immediate jp- This 
terests of employees and employers are at variance, while they are united HM (ne is 
in their stand of favoring higher tariffs. the rel 
The Potters also look upon the tariff as of vital importance to them, MM and D 
but their interest dates from a much earlier period than that of the Mail but 
Glass Bottle Blowers. Dr. H. J. Stratton in his recently completed J. Bry 
History of the Pottery Industry, comments as follows: party 
The pottery workmen have usually been willing to do their bit toward Hi cil. A 
getting an increase in tariff rates. Several times their spokesmen have ap- MM tia] ca 
peared (at the tariff hearings of the House Ways and Means Committee or public 
those of the Senate Finance Committee) to corroborate or embellish the tes- . 
timony of their employers. The line of their argument generally had to do fm" * 
with the necessity of tariff protection to maintain their wage level. One when | 
worker made some startling statements about the effect of the Wilson Tariff # tor L: 
law of 1894 on wages. He claimed that ayerage earnings were reduced from HH was b 
$11.40 to $4.65 per week (Tariff Hearings before Ways and Means Con- aterp 
mittee of 54th Congress, 2nd Session, vol. i, p. 196).*° satisf 
Although the majority of unions now comprising the Protective Con- upon 
ference are not as greatly affected by imports as the Glass Bottle Blow- & j,:,; 
ers and the Potters, all of them have specific grievances that they believe Hi camp, 
can be redressed by the protective tariff. This might induce one to H parti; 
assume that additional strength can be recruited by the Conference only HH \, s, 
as other unions become convinced of similar direct harm to their member- HH jeer 
ship through imported commodities. Conceivably, however, organized the y 
groups not directly affected by the competition of products from abroad inexp 
might also be persuaded to believe that the protective tariff holds out 3 },;, 0) 
substantial benefits. Among agriculturalists in the United States, much a7 
of the sentiment for protection is based on the “home market” argument; and ¢¢ 
and perhaps there is no special reason for thinking that wage earners, Avis 
as a class, possess a superior grasp of economic principles, a knowledge of the 
of which, presumably, would enable them to withstand this argument. in tin 
dates. 

of the Brief, which isks fo 55 per cent ad valorem duty, the argument is offered the « 
that the output of fir lesiring protection “consists of articles of luxury, the cernes 
tariff upon which, as a sequence, does not affect essential items of the cost of that, 
living of our people.” aggre 
*H. J. Stratton: H ) of the Pottery Industry, p. 334 (unpublished doctoral The ¢ 
dissertation at the T tv of Chicago). In a letter to the writer, Dr. Stratton A. F 
states that “representatives of the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters have howe 
usually appeared at the tariff hearings every time they have been held since 1882- polici 
1883. Their testimo. ustomarily an echo of that of their employers.” meas 
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In fact, numbers of wage earners at present—as indicated by the vote 
for Republican candidates in industrialized regions—probably subscribe 
to the general doctrine of the protective tariff: But it is altogether 
likely, too, that in so far as wage earners not directly affected by the 
tariff now vote the Republican ticket, more often than not considerations 
other than the tariff weigh heavily with them. 

This political phase of the whole subject has a number of aspects. 
(ne is the possible bearing of the establishment of the Conference on 
the relation of the American Federation of Labor to the Republican 
and Democratic parties. Although the relationship is non-partisan, at 
all but two of the national elections dating from 1896, when William 
J. Bryan became an important factor in the Democratic party, that 
party has received the endorsement of the Federation’s Executive Coun- 


ard fcil. And at no election during this period has the Republican presiden- 
ap- MM tial candidate been supported by the Council, although individual Re- 
>ublican Congressmen and Senators, “friendly to organized labor,” have 
es- 
been supported. The elections of 1924 and 1928 were the occasions 
do PE 
One fa When the Democratic candidate failed of endorsement. In 1924, Sena- 
ariff J tor LaFollette of Wisconsin, as an independent progressive candidate, 
} p 
rom MM was backed by the Executive Council. The Council’s action is to be 
om- @ interpreted as a personal endorsement of LaFollette, coupled with dis- 
satisfaction over the nominees of the old parties and with the platforms 
On MH upon which they appealed to the voters. Neither of the old party candi- 
OW H® dates was officially endorsed in 1928, in spite of indications during the 
eve HM campaign that a majority of the Council favored Smith to Hoover. In 
to partial explanation of this attitude of playing safe, this may be said: 
nly \s Secretary of Commerce, Hoover had taken a number of actions 
er & ‘cemed “friendly to organized labor,” and, on this account, together with 
ved HM the probability that he would be elected, the Council regarded it as 
oad inexpedient to run the danger of offending him by officially endorsing 
his opponent. 
uci “The Federation convention in recent years has met after the presidential 
nt; and congressional elections which occur early in November. The Executive Council 
ors. therefore left as the official agency of the Federation to take such action on party 
re pronouncements and presidential candidates as it considers wise. The convention 
af f the Federation could be held before the election but soon after the party nom- 
ont, nating conventions, thus permitting endorsement of one of the presidential candi- 
~ dates. The present arrangement is indicative of a belief that the two weeks which 
the the convention requires can be better utilized, so far as political results are con- 
. cerned, by the delegates in their home districts. This points to the undoubted fact, 
that, at least fer the present, senators and representatives in Congress loom in the 
i ‘ggregate as possessing more political significance for labor than the presidency. 
tes Che greater interest in Congress is both a product of the non-partisan policy of the 
o \. F. of L. and of our federal form of government. Under special circumstances, 
— iowever, such as during the war years of the Wilson administration, presidential 


policies have a greater bearing on the status of organized labor than congressional 


measures, 
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Does any significance attach to the fact that the Wage Earners Pro. 
tective Conference was irted during a presidential year? Any jp. 
ferences which might be drawn from this will not be greatly modified 
by the protestation of the Conference that it had no intention to “parti. 
cipate in partisan politics.” Is it more than a coincidence that Matthey 
Woll, head of the Conference and its principal promoter, is reported 
to have used his considerable influence as a member of the Federation’; 


Executive Council against the endorsement of Governor Smith for pres 
dent? It is to be noted also that preceding the announcement of Prej- 
dent Hoover’s cabinet there was discussion concerning the likelihood 
of Woll’s appointment as secretary of labor. Those who emphasize 
these features of the situation surrounding the origin and early function. 
ing of the Protective Conference are likely to regard it as a device for 
preventing the “labor vote” from going in large numbers to Smith. 
While it is possible to ascribe undue weight to the political elements 
just suggested, the formation of the Protective Conference raises the 
question whether this new organization may not be instrumental in alter. 
ing the “non-partisan” policy of the Federation. Should the Confer 
ence gain the affiliation of additional important unions and in other 
ways increase its prestige, then the economic policy for which it stands 
will seem much more significant than at present to the rank and file of 
organized labor. In that event, the party which promises most in the 
way of tariff protection will be the one, on this count, to score with 
the unions. And the party, of course, which traditionally is most firmly 
wedded to protectionism, is the Republican. The fact that the Demo- 
crats in 1928 seemingly capitulated from their former low-tariff, rev- 
enue-only position to one of subscribing to the protective tariff principle 
would hardly succeed in retaining the affections of an organized labor 
movement convinced that high tariff rates are essential for the main- 
tenance of the “American standard of living;” the Democrats could not 
outbid the Republicans, if claim of adherence to the high-tariff faith 


is to be the desideratum of excellence. 
The shifting of the Federation’s policy of “neutrality” on the tarif 


to one of active benevolence toward protectionism, with accompanying 
political consequences, may never be realized. With the possible e 
ception of 1928, examination of the record makes clear that actions by 
the Executive Council relative to presidential candidates have not bea 
influenced either by the position of the candidates on the tariff or by 
statements in party platforms. Rather, the “labor record” of candi 


dates and the platform planks concerning such matters as immigration 
restriction and the use of injunctions in labor disputes have been domr 
nant considerations. There is no denying the possibility, however, that 
the Protective Conference may prove successful in introducing the tariff 
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Pro. as another leading item in the list which the Federation will regard as 
y ip warranting definite commitments on the part of candidates and plat- 
difie forms. But to accomplish this, it will be necessary for the Protective 
arta Conference to convince a much larger proportion of organized labor 
therm of the vital importance of the tariff than it so far has persuaded to 
orted affiliate. Should efforts in this direction prove successful, the fact that 
tion’s the American Federation of Labor claims the allegiance of no more than 


presi a sixth of the organizable wage earners ought not to be taken as con- 
> rosie clusive evidence of political ineffectiveness. Nor is ineffectiveness con- 
ihood clusively demonstrated when it is recalled that the Federation has usually 
vasize supported the losing presidential candidate. It should be recalled, rather, 
tion: that when the Federation espouses a concrete issue, such as immigra- 
e for tion restriction, which the membership visualizes as vital to its welfare, 
' organized labor’s political influence is not to be minimized. The tariff 
nents possesses qualities which enable it to be employed in a politically effective 
s the manner.” 
alter: In the event of developments which threaten the living standards of 
nifer- American wage earners, it might not be difficult to convince them that 
other the protective tariff affords the means of maintaining status. In Eng- 
‘ands =oland, with a tradition favorable to free trade, this would not be an 
ile of easy task—although even there, John A. Hobson informs us, labor’s 
n th 

~ “It is not necessary to subscribe unreservedly to the view that the raison d’étre 
with of organized labor consists solely of the defensive function of warding off or miti- 
irmly gating “competitive menaces” which threaten customary standards of living. But 
Yemo- much can be said for the theory, as set forth by Professor John R. Commons, that 

many trade-union policies are to be explained as attempts to avoid such menaces 
- as may arise from immigration, the introduction of machinery, and the utilization 
ciple of “green hands” and women and children in place of skilled workers. A protective 
labor tariff is a device which is directed against the “competitive menace” of goods 

7” made by “cheap foreign labor.” The analogy of immigration restriction is advanced 
on frequently by those sponsoring high tariffs as a means of safeguarding labor; the 
d not fact that this analogy, as analogies are wont to do, fails in essential particulars, in 
faith no way prevents its protagonists from continuing to advance arguments based on the 

assumed fundamental identity. 

, A labor movement which confines itself to the defensive function of attempting 
tariff to combat “competitive menaces” is regarded by some critics as. unworthy of being 
rying called a “movement” (see, for example, J. B. S. Hardman; American Labor Dynamics, 
. oe pp. 95-113). Mr. Woll’s efforts in connection with the Protective Conference, in the 

eyes of such critics, will be looked upon as one more evidence that the leadership of 

ns by the A. F. of L. is too much permeated with the idea of “codperating” with industrial, 
been management in a manner that amounts to “class collaboration.” In regard to political 

P 

vr by aspects, from this point of view, the whole effort to line up a considerable proportion 
ii of organized labor in support of the protective tariff is extremely unfortunate, for em- 
- ¥ phasis on the tariff is likely to operate as a disruptive influence on preparations for 
ation establishment of a labor party—such a party being taken for granted as a necessary 
lout attribute of a well-balanced labor movement. Proposals for a labor party implicitly 
shat assume a large degree of conflict of interest between employers and wage earners, while 


the formation of such an organization as the Wage Earners’ Protective Conference is 
tariff calculated to draw employees and managements closer together. 
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ranks are not unanimous in the opinion that free trade is the better 
course.*’ Economic depression in the United States for a much shorter 
period than England has struggled with the post-war falling off of 
markets, might precipitate a demand for higher tariff duties from many 
more workers than the Protective Conference now represents. And if 
the demand did not ginate with wage earners, politicians with their 
own purposes to serve would be ready enough to come forward with 


the tariff panacea. A saving factor, under such circumstances, might 


be that the causes of labor’s hardships were so clearly from sources 
other than the “foreigner” that the tariff would be an obviously useless 
device. 

Assuming continued growth of our foreign trade, accompanied by 
further large increases in investments abroad, it would appear that 
the popularity of the protective tariff will decline. The change in public 
opinion which mai . re-orientation in national psychology on the 
tariff may be now i cess. While it is true that the theory of pro- 
tection is not unde re attack in Congress or in the press, the 
stronger disposition than has been manifest for some time to question 
the wisdom of tariff increases is probably preliminary to a fundamental 
alteration in the national outlook. 

The list of industries no longer dependent for existence on the pro- 
tective tariff is growing. With this growth, the realization is eventually 
due that the prote: tariff is harmful as well as unnecessary. Es- 
pecially is this likel} e realized in industries carrying an export trade 
large enough to affect their prosperity. Banks and other agencies in- 
volved in the fina: » of foreign trade and in the extension of credit 
abroad also have a direct interest in moving toward freer trade. More- 
over, the farmers show evidence of becoming aware that the protective 
tariff is a costly form of “farm relief” and that their interests as con- 
sumers can be promoted by lower import duties on non-agricultural 
products. 

It remains to discover whether there occurs a rapid or a slow revamp- 
ing of cherished points of view on the tariff to the end that policies will 
reflect more realist the alignment of economic forces long in crea- 
tion, but clearly evident only since the war. But whether the change 
is rapid or slow, it would appear that labor will be carried along in the 
main current of evolution—doubtless playing its part in hastening the 
change. Such organizations as the Potters and the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers, with their em} rs, may succeed in temporarily erecting tariff- 
dams behind which they may find protection—and deservedly so, it may 
be, to avoid the harshness of an abrupt transition. Such exceptions, 
however, will not alter the general tendency of labor organizations to 


8 John A. Hobson. Free Trade and British Labor,” Nation, Feb. 13, 1929. 
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reflect in their position on the tariff the main course of economic change. 
If and when some of the leading manufacturing industries, now virtually 
devoid of labor organizations, e.g., the steel and automobile industries, 
are unionized, the movement on the part of labor against high tariffs 
will be further augmented. This view is not based on the broad assump- 
tion that in all essential matters wage earners and management in each 
industry will see eye to eye. On questions concerning the tariff, how- 
ever, their immediate interests would appear to be similar. 

If the writer’s understanding of the significance of existing tendencies 
is correct, the Wage Earners’ Protective Conference is destined not to 
grow in influence: probable economic developments will lead in a direc- 
tion opposite to that which the Conference faces. 

Lyte W. Cooper 
Marquette University 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE; A NEGLECTED CONSIDERATION 
IN TAX INCIDENCE THEORY 


The usual examinati f the incidence of a tax considers the tax only in respect 
to the particular supply-de nd relationship of the relevant tax object. The effect of 
the expenditure of revenues yielded by the tax on its incidence is neglected. 

Because of the difficulty of isolating the expenditure of a given tax revenue from 
the expenditures of other revenues deposited in the public treasury, such neglect is 
probably justified in most instances. But whenever the dependence of any particular 
expenditure on the revenue yielded by a particular tax can be determined, an examina- 
tion of the effect of this expenditure on the supply curve or the demand curve of the 
tax object is a necessary st n the analysis of the incidence of this tax. 

An analysis of the i lence of a gasoline tax whose revenue is spent on the roads 
is offered as an illustration of the above principle. 

Studies of the incidence taxation commonly assume that the in- 
cidence of each tax y be examined without reference to the expendi- 
ture of the funds exacted by it. The usual discussion proceeds directly 
from a description of the tax to an analysis of its incidence under the 
conditions of supply and demand relevant to a consideration of this 
incidence. An account of the effects of constant cost or of increasing 
or decreasing cost and of the results which may be expected from vary- 
ing elasticities of ind follows a statement of the provisions of a tax 
whose final payment is under examination. 

Doubtless the above assumption and the procedure consequent upon 
its acceptance are justified in most instances. Commonly, tax collec- 
tions are deposited in the public treasury to the credit of the general 
fund, there to await such disbursements as are ordered by those repre 
sentatives of the public who are charged with the duty of making ex- 
penditures. The allocation in dollars of any special effects arising from 
the expenditure of the contribution to this fund by a given tax object, 
upon the supply curve or the demand curve of this tax object, may well 
be a highly artificial task and in the present stage of economic knowl 
edge is probably an impossible one. Therefore, on the whole, the cur 
rent practice of treating public expenditures in a rather vague and 
general way, and incidence of taxation in a most particular and specific 
way, and of never permitting the twain to meet, is probably justified. 

This is not to say that in all instances such consideration of the 
incidence of a tax apart from the expenditure of the funds collected in tts 
administration is justified. But in opening the question of the effects 
of public expenditures, the writer intends to confine the examination of 
these effects strictly to the matter of incidence. It is no part of his 
intention to undertake the large task of determining whether dollars 
worth of benefits to the tax-bearer, arising from the expenditure of all 


taxes or of particular taxes, cancel or limit the burdens imposed by the 
tax payments which he bears. 
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The thesis of the writer is written with the recognized concept of 
‘ncidence in mind. This thesis is that whenever the expenditure of the 
funds gathered by any tax can be ascertained, an account of the effects 
of this expenditure, if any, upon the supply curve or the demand curve 
of the relevant tax object is a necessary step in the determination of 
the incidence of this tax. By “effects,” changes in the supply curve or 
in the demand curve are meant. Although these changes are usually 
shifts, it is conceivable that the expenditure of a tax could change the 
nature of the supply curve or the demand curve of the tax object upon 
which it is levied.” 

The argument for such a recognition of expenditure in an analysis of 
tax incidence is a simple one. If it be granted, as current incidence 
theory assumes, that the incidence of a tax is a function of the par- 
| ticular supply-demand relationship of the object upon which the tax 
is levied, it follows that any factor introduced by the tax which changes 
this relationship is pertinent to the question of the incidence of this tax. 
This conclusion is inevitable—to conclude otherwise is to say that the 
incidence of a tax must be determined by the supply-demand relation- 
ship of the tax object which existed before and not after the imposition 
of the tax, even though on account of the tax, this supply-demand rela- 
tionship has changed. Therefore if it can be shown that the expenditure 
of the funds yielded by a tax, changes the supply-demand relationship of 
the object taxed, a consideration of such effects of this expenditure is 
relevant to the analysis of the incidence of this tax.” 

The tax on gasoline affords an excellent illustration of the applica- 
tion of the above theory. This tax is levied in cents per gallon on the 


from sales of gasoline by wholesalers or by dealers, and its proceeds are 
ject, commonly used on the roads. Let it be supposed that such a tax is 
well levied at a rate of 2 cents a gallon and that all receipts collected in its 
iow! administration are spent on the roads with the result that the roads are 
cur- being steadily improved as funds from the gasoline tax flow into the 
and public treasury. What may be said of the incidence of such a tax? 
ecific At the outset, it may as well be confessed that any examination of 
d. the incidence of the gasoline tax which is made here must be based on 
f the hypothetical data. The writer has been unable to find any information 
in its which establishes the precise shape of either the supply curve or the 
fects 
in of _*A tax on milk spent in acquainting the public with the merits of milk as a food 
F his ee result in a change in the elasticity of the demand curve for this product 
as well as in a shift in the curve itself. The scope and expansion of public health 
=p ae that this tax and this expenditure of its yield are by no means 
7: "It can scarcely be denied that the expenditure of the yield of a tax is a factor 


introduced by the tax whenever the dependence of the particular expenditure on 
the particular tax can be traced. 
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rasoline. Does the supply curve slope upward or 
ises in the quantity of gasoline produced? Is gaso. 
to the law of diminishing returns or to the lay 
Is the demand curve for gasoline elastic or ip. 
much? At each price in a given schedule, what 
“acts such as these are usually 
incidence of taxation are made. ' 
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purchased? 
the Conse- 
ssary to substitute hypotheses for realities and 
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idental to such substitution. However, the 
is not so much to establish an absolute truth, if 
suggest a principle. For this purpose hypothetical 
trate and, it is hoped, to illuminate the thought 
inces the effects of the expenditure of a tax must bk 


SKS ine 


ysis of the incidence of this tax. 

the incidence of a gasoline tax whose proceeds are 

is, let it be supposed that the production of gasoline 
of increasing cost and that the preceding figure s 
condition of supply and demand both before and 

Competition in the industry is assumed. 
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In this figure the supply and demand curves are indicated by the 


~ -onventional letters, S S’ and D D’. Before the imposition of the tax, 
lay MOA quantity of gasoline is sold at the price OP. 


After the tax, the supply line becomes ST S’T, the T’s being intro- 


that Magduced to indicate the levy of the tax. According to the usual analysis, 
ally Igthe price now becomes OP’, and OA’ quantity of gasoline is sold. This 
nse. Maprise in price is something less than the amount of the tax. Therefore 


not all of the tax is shifted to consumers. 


and 
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But suppose that because of the expenditure of receipts from this 
ax on gasoline, the roads are improved and as a consequence of this 
mprovement, more gasoline is burned in motor vehicles operating on 
nem, what then may be said of the incidence of the tax? 

The curve DE D’E indicates the possible migration of the demand 
urve on account of the improved roads.* Now the quantity of gaso- 
ine sold becomes OA’E, and the price becomes OP’E. The tax on 


Js are 


soline 
eel asoline has been followed by a rise in price greater than the amount 
e and "It is conceivable that the elasticity of this curve could change also because of the 


hanged conditions. 
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of the tax. Something more than the amount of the tax has hey 
shifted to the consumers of gasoline. Possibly it should be remarked, 
parenthetically, tha n if consumers of gasoline pay more than th 
amount of the tax, it does not follow that taxes on gasoline are to k 
condemned. Consumers pay more than the tax only because of & greater 
use of roads which have been improved with the tax funds. It may wa 
be that they obtain their money’s worth or more. But an examinatio) 
of whether they do or not lies outside the subject of incidence and 


would not be relevant here. 
ion is what happens to the price of gasoline 


Perhaps the n 


under the above analysis if gasoline is produced under conaitions of de 
creasing cost. Assuming that competition exists, Figure II js q 
possible representation under the hypothesis of decreasing cost. 

In this figure the curves are lettered as in Figure I. Before the in. 
position of the tax, OA quantity of gasoline is sold at price OP. 

The usual analysis finds that with the introduction of the tax, th 
supply curve SS’ becomes ST S’T and intersects the demand curve at (. 
This results in a rise of the price to OP’ and in a decrease in th 
quantity sold to OA’. This rise is greater than the amount of the tax. 
All of the tax 1 something in addition has been shifted to the con 
sumers of gasoline 

The analysis sted in this paper finds that, because of the im 
provement in the roads due to the expenditure of the gasoline tax money 
on them, the demand for gasoline may well be represented by the curve 


DE D’E instead of by the curve DD’. Because of the conditions of de 
creasing cost indicated in the figure, the increase in the demand for 


gasoline results in a price of OP’E, one actually lower than the price ex- 
isting before tl position of the tax. Nothing of the tax has bee 


shifted to the cons rs of gasoline.°® 
M. Suave Kenpricrk 
Cornell Univ 


‘In interpreting the results of this or of the next analysis given, it should & 
remembered that they follow from the particular conditions in the figure. A chang 
in the conditions + d affect these results. 

*Possibly the omission of constant cost from the discussion will be questioned. 
Constant cost is not idered because the point suggested can have no bearing 
on the incidence of a modity produced under competitive conditions at constant 
cost. For an excel liscussion of tax incidence under constant cost, see H. 6 
Brown, The Econ f Tawation, p. 59. A discussion of the tax on gasoline wie 
monopoly conditio1 also omitted. The application of the principle suggested het 


should be clear; and there is no use in multiplying words. 
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been VALUE CHANGES: THE GROWTH OF A CONCEPT 

-~ The definition of production in terms of value changes is traced from simple 
D the form value to the current four-fold classification of stuff, form, place and time value. 
to be it is submitted that these four categories fail to embrace certain value changes 
eater which are important in present day economic life. Cases of faulty extension of the 
y well classification are analyzed. Finally, it is pointed out that the classification is inade- 


wate for defining production in that it includes only values incorporated in an 
ation economic good. 


nd 
. In the same year that The Wealth of Nations appeared (1776) Con- 


soline dillac published another notable, though now almost forgotten, economic 
of de treatise, Le Commerce et le Gouvernement, in which he stated that “to 
produce is to give new forms to matter,” and further declared that the 
artisan produces value since there is value in the forms which he gives 
be ies to primary matter (matiéres premiéres). Le Trosne in the following 

year spoke of “un changement de forme” as constituting the value of 


IS 


x, the the works of industry? but repeated the familiar physiocratic doctrine 
at” that industry is, nevertheless, sterile and only agriculture is produc- 
in the tive.© These statements are of interest in view of the development that 
y= has occurred in defining production through an analysis of the way in 
ied which value arises. 

J. B. Say, in 18038, touched upon this approach to the definition of 
he i production by pointing out that what is called production is really 
monet only the reproduction of things in other forms.* “Production is not 
ann creation; it is the production of utility,” utility being the ability of an 
of di object to be of use.® In accordance with this definition, Say declared 
ad fer trade to be as productive as manufacturing because of the value added 
7 to an article by its transportation from one place to another.” 

s bees It remained, however, for a countryman of Say, Destutt de Tracy, to 
define a producer in terms of value changes: “The nature of productive 

_ labor always reduces itself to changes of form or of place.”* This, with 
additions and refinements, is the form widely followed in economic 
texts of the present day. It may be observed that Destutt de Tracy 

ould be specifically included stuff value in the same category with form value,° 

change and in this particular also he is followed by a majority of current 

stionel writers. On the other hand, while recognizing time change he explicitly 

bearing excluded it from his category of productive effort. 

7 ‘Le Commerce et le Gouvernement, Amsterdam, 1776, p. 74. 

e unde *De l'Intérét Social, Paris, 1777, p. 578. 

het *Ibid., p. 590. 

*Traité @Eeonomie Politique, Paris, 1803, p. 23. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

*“Qualité de pouvouir servir,” Op. cit., p. 24. 

"Op. cit., p. 82. 

*Traité @Eeonomie Politique, Paris, 1823, p. 88. 

cit., p. 82. 
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This omission was corrected by Carl Knies who expanded the definj- 
tion by including time value along with form and place value.” 

The next development is perhaps the most important, but it is im- 
portant from the standpoint of the acceptance of the classification by 
economists rather than as a step in the growth of the concept. In 1883, 
Francis A. Walker published his text, Political Economy, and adopted 
the three-fold classification of value, attributing it to Professor Knies.” 
The great popularity enjoyed by this book had much to do with the 
fact that this treatment of value changes is followed in a majority of 
the American textbooks on economics. The classification most com- 
monly used is the simple grouping of form, place, and time value. Some 


writers, as Fetter, Seligman, and Taylor, divide form value, making a 
ntary value. This is of convenience for the 
sake of clearness, but it makes no fundamental change in the classifica- 


category of stuff o1 


tion as it was left by Kni 


The extensive use that has been made of the classification of value 
changes is ample pl ot OT the pedagogical usefulness of the device— 


for it is as a teaching device, rather than as a contribution to abstract 
theory, that the classification is important. This is responsible, no 


doubt, for the fact that the classification has been accepted by writer 
after writer with no substantial change in its form. Yet it is apparent 
that this classification fails to cover value changes that are among the 
most common phenomena of present day economic life. 


Assuming that other conditions are the same, the value of an article 


may be increased by changing its form, by transferring it from one 
place to another, or by either hastening or delaying its appearance on 
the market. Entirely independent of these is the change often spoken 
of as going concern value, which arises when various independent units 


are combined into a unified system and the whole acquires a value 
greater than the sum of the values of the independent units. A given 
railroad property, for example, may have one value when viewed in its 


” Sir George Ram 1836, had employed the shorter classification developed 
by Destutt de Tracy | followed him in excluding time value. (An Essay on the 
Distribution of Wealt! linburgh, 1836, pp. 17 and 31-32.) 

Time value is of tv ts, a postponement or an anticipation. Ice that is stored 
until summer acquires time value thereby. The price differential based upon this 


tion, toward an amount just sufficient to cover interest 
us cost of storage including shrinkage or deterioration 


would tend, under fr« 


on investment in the 


The other type of ti 1e appears in goods that enter the market in advance of 
the main supply, as eai ison berries, copyright books, and first-run movies. This 


may be in the nature of emium on a more or less monopolized good, in which case 
the price differential ibject to the principles governing monopoly price. Again, 
it may be due merely t natural searcity, with this as the principal determining 
factor in price. 


1 Political Econ Nf York, 1883, pp. 33-34. 
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various parts, but a considerably higher value as an operating whole.” 

Another means of increasing value may also be touched upon at this 
point. By monopolistic control of the supply of a good the value of any 
unit, or of the entire stock, may be raised. Since this may involve the 
destruction of a portion of the supply, as in the familiar case of the 
control of spices by the Dutch East India Company, it may be ques- 
tioned whether this should be included under a definition of production. 
That it should at least be recognized in a treatment of value changes is, 
however, less open to question. 

The remaining category has become, in recent years, one of the 
most important of all. Through direct or indirect advertising, through 
association, or in various other ways, an article may acquire a value 
greatly in excess of its cost of production or of what other similar 
articles are selling for.* A national advertising campaign makes it 
possible to sell a tube of toothpaste for several times the cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing it; a suit of clothes bearing the label of a 
fashionable men’s outfitter has a market value greater than an exactly 
similar suit in a department store; Babe Ruth knocks a ball into the 
bleachers and it immediately acquires a high value; a brown derby that 
has been worn by Al Smith is far more valuable than a new one in the 
store. All these examples involve a change in value—prestige value— 
which cannot be covered by the customary classification without doing 
violence to logical and historical usage. 

Certain of the more recent texts add ownership value to denote the 
increase that occurs in the subjective value of a good when title to it is 
transferred from one individual who places a relatively low valua- 
tion upon it to another who places a higher valuation upon it.** This 
presumably occurs in every transaction since it is clear that unless the 
buyer values the good more than the money given for it, and the 
seller values the money more than the good, exchange will not occur. 
This case differs from the others in that the change involved here is of a 
purely subjective nature, the exchange value of the good being no 
greater, as a result of the exchange than it was before the exchange 
took place."* Since the change contemplated in all the other cases is 
a change in the exchange value of the good, ownership change cannot 
logically be included in this classification. 


“See Hartman, Fair Value, Cambridge, 1920, pp. 177-80. 


* With or without the inclusion of marketing, and hence advertising, expense in 
the cost of production. 


“ Bye, Principles of Economics, New York, 1924, p. 75. 
“It is conceivable that the transfer of ownership might lead to an increase in 
market value, as by enabling the article to be sold under a well known trade-mark. 


on addition to value, however, involves what has already been treated as prestige 
Value, 
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It is argued that the fact that the middleman is rewarded, as in the 
case of a real estate agent, by the difference between the price he paid 
and the price at which he sold is evidence that he has added to the value t 
of the article. The exchange value that appeared in the sale of the 
article could have existed, presumably, if the transfer had been made, 
directly to this purchaser in the first place. The middleman cannot, | 
therefore, be considered to have created this value. Any increase in ; 
the exchange value of the good that occurred only because it was ( 
handled through the middleman will be found, upon examination, to 
rest upon one or more of the value changes treated above. 

The fact that a middleman secures a reward by bringing buyers and 
sellers together and without adding time or place value to the article 
does not prove that | has increased the exchange value of the good. 
Instead, it indicates that the free competition ordinarily assumed in 
price problems was absent; in short, that buyers and sellers were not 
fully informed. Since subsequent purchasers will not be willing to pay 
more for the article merely because it has passed through the hands | 
of this middleman, it is evident that the middleman has added nothing 
to its value. On tl ther hand, to argue, as is sometimes done, that a 
bank adds to the value of a good by facilitating exchange is to remove 
the case from the realm of a simple price problem by assuming a chan | 
in the market cond ; 

This leads, finally, to the observation that the familiar classification 
is further defective as a definition of production in that it fails to in- 
clude personal s: s and those services not incorporated in an eco- 
nomic good. Obviously, a very extensive category is thus omitted, 
despite the fact that the classification is generally offered as covering all | 


cases of producti 
R. WHITTLESEY 
Princeton University 
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- GRADUATE STUDENTS IN ECONOMICS 1904 TO 1928 


n the a 
paid The American Economic Association has published annually since 1904 a list of et 
value the students preparing theses for the degree of doctor of philosophy in economics as : 
e reported by the important institutions in the United States. An analysis of these 

the lists reveals the following facts: the number of students preparing theses has in- 
made , creased approximately twelve-fold, beginning with 24 in 1904 and reaching 286 in 
nnot, i927; the number has more than doubled in the last five years; five institutions 

" (Columbia, Chicago, Wisconsin, Harvard, and Pennsylvania) have had nearly two- 
ration thirds of the students; the six outstanding fields of thesis subjects in order of 
| Was decreasing importance are: economic history, labor problems, social problems, agri- 
n, to culture, accounting (including business methods, investments, and the exchanges), 

; and public finance (including taxation and tariff). 
s and The AMerican Economic Association began in 1904 to collect in- 
rticle formation concerning candidates for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
good. in economics’ in the important institutions in the United States, and has 
ed in repeated its inquiry through twenty-five years. The candidates were 
e not listed at first according to the institution at which they were working; 
D pay but, after 1911, they were listed only according to the subjects of 
hands their theses. These lists report only the “candidates” for the degree of 
thing doctor of philosophy. No lists of the recipients of the degree are avail- 
that a able. 
emove From these lists most of the information in the following tables has 
hange been derived. When names appeared more than once, only the year of 

their last appearance was used. 
cation The number of candidates for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
to in- and the institutions at which they were working are given in Table I. 
Nn eco- One-fourth of all the candidates have been registered in Columbia Uni- 
nitted, versity—almost twice as many as in its closest rival, the University 
ing al! of Chicago. Over the twenty-five-year period, there were 38 institutions 
represented, 26 of which had more than five candidates. The candi- 

SEY dates were concentrated in a few institutions. Approximately 59 per 


cent of the candidates were registered at four institutions—Columbia, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and Harvard; and 80 per cent at nine institutions 
—Columbia, Chicago, Wisconsin, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, Minnesota, and Yale. Of the nine leading institutions, +4 
six were eastern schools and three were mid-western. . 

The number of students working for Ph.D. degrees in the United 
States and the more important institutions at which they were studying 
are listed in Table II. 

There has been a spectacular increase in the number of candidates 
working for the degree of doctor of philosophy. In 1904, there were 
only 24 candidates; and in 1927, there were 286. During this twenty- 
five-year period, the number of candidates increased twelve-fold. 


*Throughout this article all figures are restricted to students seeking the Ph.D. 
degree in Economics. 
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Tasie Il. NuMBER CANDIDATES PREPARING THESES FOR THE DEGREE or Doctor 
OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE Untrrep Srates, 1904 ro 1928 
candidates Cent per cent 
/- 1. Columbia.. 772 24.7 24.7 
2. Chicago 464 14.8 39.5 
- 3. Wisconsin $21 10.3 49.8 
2° 4. Harvard 282 9.0 58.8 
~, 5. Pennsylvania 235 7.5 66.3 
5 - 6° Cornell 3 148 4.7 71.0 
e 7. Johns Hopkins 95 8.0 74.0 
8. Minnesota 94 3.0 77.0 
9. Yale 89 2.8 79.8 
F. he Robert Brookings 84 2.7 82.5 
at yil Illinois 59 1.9 84.4 
f! i 2. California. . 58 1.9 86.3 
13. Michigan 57 1.8 88.1 
) 14. Ohio Ee 51 1.6 89.7 
/15. Princeton. ... 49 1.6 91.3 
\S*4 16. Radcliffe 41 1.3 92.6 
17. Catholic Universit 39 ze 93.8 
18. Stanford... 36 4.2 94.9 
19. Northwestern 34 1.2 96.0 
20. Iowa. 26 .8 96.8 
21. Bryn Mawr 22 my 97.5 
22. New York Univers 11 4 97.9 
23. Indiana 8 3 98.2 
24. American Univers 8 38 98.5 
25. University of Was! 7 2 98.7 
26. Washington Universit 6 8 98.9 
7. Missouri... 5 2 99.1 
28. Institute of Eco 5 & 99.3 
29. Toronto (Canad + | 99.4 
30. Syracuse. . 3 99.5 
81. Nebraska 2 99.6 
82. Colorado 2 al 99.7 
Total 3117* 99.7* 
* Six other institutions, Texas University, Denver, Washington and Lee, Brown, Okla- 
homa A. and M., and North Dakota, with one each make up the total 100 per cent. 
The data were taken fron imerican Economic Bulletin not regularly bound, 1904; 3rd 
series 1905, page 737 | series, Supplement, 1906, page 43; 3rd series, Supplement, 190, 
page 42; April, 1908, page 69; April, 1909, page 16; March, 1910, page 12; American Economie 
Review, vol. 1, March, 19 page 212; vol. 2, June, 1912, page 519; vol. 3, June, 1913, page 527; 
vol. 4, June, 1914, pag 24; vol. 5, June, 1915, page 476; vol. 6, June, 1916, page 499; vol. 7, 
June, 1917, page 485 3, June, 1918, page 459; vol. 9, June, 1919, page 433; vol. 10, Sept. 
1920, page 692; vol. 11, June, 1921, page 388; vol. 12, June, 1922, page 380; vol. 13, Sept., 
1923, page 571; vol. 14, Sept., 1924, page 601; vol. 15, Sept., 1925, page 593; vol. 16, Sept. 
1926, page 556; vol. 17, Sept., 1927, page 574; vol. 18, Sept., 1928, page 589. 
Aside from the period 1915 to 1921, the increase has been quite 
steady. During this period, the World War drew many from the group 
who otherwise would have been doing graduate work. 


In order to study the number working at the different institutions 
Tables III and IV have been constructed. The twenty-five-year period 
was divided into five five-year periods, and the percentage of the cand: 
dates registered at the 18 leading institutions was obtained. 


INSTITUTIONS 1904 TO 1928 


rere ror THE DecrEeE or Doctor oF PHrLosoPHy IN 18 LEADING 
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During the first four of these five-year periods, 1904 to 1928, Co. 
lumbia had the largest number of candidates for Ph.D. degrees. Hoy. 
ever, during the five-year period, 1924 to 1928, Chicago had 248 a; 
compared with 238 at Columbia. Over the twenty-five-year period, Co. 
lumbia had one-fourth of the candidates. During the five-year period, 
1914 to 1918, there were 42 per cent of the candidates registered at 
Columbia. During the next five-year period, 1919 to 1928, the per cent 
decreased to 30.3, and during the period 1924 to 1928, declined to 16.) 
per cent. 

Since 1909, Chicago has registered about one in every six of the 
candidates. During the ten-year period, from 1904 to 1918, Harvard 
and Wisconsin had approximately one-third of the graduate students, 
Although the number registered at these two institutions has been jn- 
creasing, the increase has not been so rapid as the increase in the total 
number of candidates. Yale and Johns Hopkins have lower percentages 
for the last ten years than for the twenty-five-year period. The regis- 
tration at Ohio, Minnesota, and Cornell has increased in the last five 
years, while Robert Brookings, having had students only during the 
last four years, occupied sixth place for the last five-year period, 1924 
to 1928. 

The subjects on which the candidates were working are given in Table 
V. The theses were classified in sixteen groups.” 

Economic history was the most important group with 892 theses, 
followed closely by labor problems with 888. There are four other 
important groups: social problems, 356; agriculture, 297; accounting, 
business methods, investments, and the exchanges, 258; and public fi- 
nance, taxation and tariff, 257. 

In order to determine the changes in the subject matter of the theses 
over the twenty-five-year period, the data were divided into five five-year 
periods. 

Economic history, labor problems, social problems, and agriculture 
each represent about ten per cent of the subjects. Accounting, business 
methods, etc.; public finance, taxation, and tariff; transportation and 
communication; and economic theory each represent from six to eight 
per cent of the tctal subjects 

The number of theses in the various groups has been increasing but 
the rate of change has been quite different. For example, from 1904 to 
1908, there were 10 dissertations classified as economic theory, and in 
the five-year period, 1924 to 1928, there were 81. During the five-year 
period, 1904 to 1908, the dissertations in economic theory were 5 


? There are seventeen groups in the Amertcaw Economic Review; but I have in- 


cluded the group called “Socialism and co-operative enterprises” under other head- 
ings, mainly “Social problems.” 
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vr cent of the total number, and in the period, 1924 to 1928, they 
represented 5.5 per cent. Apparently, about one in every eighteen 
students writes in this field. 

Accounting, business methods, etc., increased very rapidly during the 
riod 1924 to 1928. Social problems are also commanding increasing 
ittention. In the latter field, the increase was most rapid during the 
yost-war period. 

In view of the increasing importance of taxation, the percentage of 
candidates working in the field of public finance, taxation, and tariff 
js not increasing so rapidly as might be expected. 

With the high restrictions on immigration, the field of population 
and the movement of peoples is not holding its own. In the period, 
1904 to 1908, 5.5 per cent of the theses were in this field, but from 1924 
to 1928, the percentage declined to 2.4. 

The subject of monopoly, trusts, etc.* is decreasing in importance. 
From 1904 to 1908, six per cent of the candidates worked in this field, 
but from 1924 to 1928, less than two per cent were in this field. 

Columbia had the largest number of candidates, 772. This represents 

per cent of all the students. Columbia had 128 candidates work- 
1 the field of economic history, representing 32.6 per cent of the 
theses in this field. In the field of agriculture, she had 39 candidates 
representing 13.1 per cent. Columbia had more than her share (24.7 
per cent) in economic history; labor problems; and public finance, taxa- 
tion, and tariff. Chicago has led in two fields, social problems; and 
Saccounting, business methods, ete. Public finance, taxation, and tariff 
has been the outstanding field at Harvard. The leading fields at Wis- 
consin are: agriculture, labor problems, and social problems. Although 
one in every ten (10.2 per cent) of the candidates was working at Wis- 
consin, they had 17.8 per cent of the candidates in agriculture, 13 per 
cent in labor problems, and 12.6 per cent in social problems. Account- 
ing, publie finance, and economic history were the important fields at 
Pennsylvania. Cornell excelled in only one field, agriculture. 
Labor problems is the outstanding field at Johns Hopkins, where ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the candidates worked in that field. Agricul- 
ture and social problems lead at Minnesota. The important fields at 
Yale are economic history ; also public finance, taxation, and tariffs. 
The average number of years elapsing between the A.B.* and Ph.D. 


*Given in the subject elassification as capital and capitalistic organization. 
“The use of the term A.B. denotes the undergraduate degree whether it be A.B., 
B.S., B.Com., ete. The same is true for A.M. In some cases the degree was M.S. 
or M.Com. 

The longest period elapsing between the A.B. and Ph.D. degrees occurred in 
the case of one student receiving an A.B. at Wisconsin in 1881, an A.M. at the same 
institution in 1882, an A.M. at Chicago in 1910, and a Ph.D. at Chicago in 1926. 
Forty-five years elapsed between the A.B. and Ph.D. degrees. 
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degrees is increasing. The same can be said of the average length of 
the period elapsing between the A.B. and A.M. degrees and the A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees; but there it is somewhat less noticeable. 

The number of candidates with intermediate degrees is increasing. An 
increasing proportion of the candidates get master’s degrees before ob- 
taining their doctorate. 


Taste X. Number or Instirotrions Reportine CaNpDIDATES PREPARING THESES 
For Pu.D. Decrees, 1904 To 1928 


1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 


1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 


Number 
working 
on Ph.D. 


Number of 
institu- 
tions at 

which men 

were work- 
ing on 


Ph.D. 


Number of 
M.A. de- 
grees 
held by 
men work- 
ing on 


Ph.D. 


Number of 
institu- 
tions at 

which men 
received 

their 


Average 
number of 
Ph.D. 
candi- 
dates 
per 
institu- 
tion 


Average 
number of 
M.A. 
candi- 
dates 
per 
institu- 
tion 


27 
24 
23 
22 
19 
21 
20 
16 
17 
15 
16 
15 
14 
13 
11 

13 

13 

12 

10 

11 

10 

10 

11 
10 
8 


373 
182 
167 
154 
102 
102 
98 
87 
88 
57 
79 
55 
56 
76 
39 
28 
47 
44 
25 
23 
24 
28 
26 
22 
14 


The number of institutions giving Ph.D. degrees increased from 8 
institutions in 1904 to 27 in 1928, and those giving M.A. degrees 


increased from 8 to 70. 


These increases are not so rapid as the in- 


crease in the number of candidates. The average number of candidates 
for Ph.D. degrees per institution increased from 8 in 1904, to 21.8 in 
1928. The average number of M.A. degrees per institution increased 
from 1.7 in 1904 to 5.8 in 1928. This is a seven-fold increase for Ph.D. 
degrees and approximately three-fold for M.A. degrees. The concen- 
tration is much greater in the case of the candidates for Ph.D. degrees 


than with the M.A. degrees. 


245 
| 
| 
| Year 
| | M.A. 
1998 | 575 70 
| 1927 286 46 
1926 256 47 
1925 210 40 
1924 | 144 38 
£1923 | 143 33 
| 134 29 
1921 | 125 29 
139 35 
7 99 28 
123 32 
92 28 
| | 98 22 
| 100 27 
| 67 23 
59 26 
86 27 
| 66 21 
65 17 
A 57 17 
“I 50 16 
40 16 
16 19 
39 12 
| 8 
| 
| 
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Institution* 


Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 
Chicago 
Harvard 
Cornell 
Columbia 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Illinois 

Ohio 

Univ. of Wash. 
Missouri 
Northwestern 
California 
Stanford 


* Those with 15 o1 
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24 in 1904 to 286 
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until 1928. 
Columbia. 
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Kansas 
Amherst 
Smith 
Swarthmore 
Brown 
Wellesley 
Colorado 
Barnard 
DePauw 
Washington U. 
Vassar 


Foreign 
Countries 
Canada 
China 
Japan 
England 
Others 


Number 
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‘roblems at Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and Wisconsin; agriculture at 
‘ornell, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; accounting at Chicago, Michigan, 
ind Pennsylvania; and public finance at Columbia, Harvard, and Penn- 
ylvania. 

"The average number of years elapsing between the A.B. and the Ph.D. 
legrees is approximately eight years and has been increasing. 'The 
er cent of the candidates who have received M.A. degrees before working 
for their Ph.D. degrees has increased from 58.3 per cent in 1904 to 64.9 
per cent in 1928. 

The five leading institutions which had approximately two-thirds of 
the Ph.D. candidates granted only approximately one-sixth of the A.B. 
degrees to later Ph.D. degree candidates. The concentration of the 
A.B. degrees is even less marked than that of the M.A. degrees. 

Lewis A. Froman 


Cornell University 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Land, Capital and Opportunity Cost: A Reply 
I 


Professor Cannan’s remarks’ about fertility value seem to me altogether 
irrelevant so far as concerns my position.?, The main burden of his cop. 
plaint seems to be that I fail to recognize situation value as, in any signif 
cant degree, humanly produced. Through road and railroad construction, 
he asserts, and other human activities, “bad land” can be made “good land:” 
and so, it seems to be implied, land can be increased, in effect, just as can 
capital. 

Everyone who refers to site values as being affected by population growth 
and development knows that not alone past geological forces but also con- 
temporary human activities have something to do with them. I am indeed 
sorry if my use of the expression “humanly constructed capital” has given 
any color of excuse for the accusation which is at least implied, that I regard 
human activities as having no influence on situation value. That they d 
have, and how they do, I have tried to explain in various articles and 
books.* But since I did not refer to these in the criticized passages I pre- 
sumably have only myself to blame that Professor Cannan has put upon my 
remarks the construction he has. 

But in his endeavor to convict me of too sharply distinguishing land from 
capital, and in trying to discredit the idea of any especial distinction, Pro 
fessor Cannan has missed a splendid opportunity to bring out the respec 
in which situation advantages, so far as they are humanly produced, differ 
from capital other than land. Properly brought out, the distinction would 
justify the position I took in my article, that land is valued solely, ot 


almost solely, through capitalizing its prospective rent, whereas reproducible 
capital is valued also, and directly so valued, by its cost. 

What is this distinction? An individual, or an ordinary group of indi- 
viduals organized into a partnership or corporation, can duplicate (I grant, 


of course, that there is not exact duplication) a house or a factory. No 
individual can possibly duplicate a site in a great city. No ordinary group 
of individuals can do it. To “duplicate,” by “making bad land into good 
land,” a site in a great city, even if the city has no rare natural advantage 


} 


such as a harbor, is merely a market center on an extended plain where 
the natural conditions are not unusual, requires the action of millions of 
human beings. If the city has a million inhabitants and has, by road and 
railroad, telephone, telegraph and other construction, become a center for 
all the surrounding population, then duplicating a site in it may involve 
not merely duplicating the roads, railroads and the telephone and telegrapl 

? AmeERIcCAN Economic Review, vol. xx, no. 1, March, 1930, pp. 78-9. 

See my book, The Economics of Taxation, New York (Holt), 1924, pp. 2 
221. See, also, especially, as suggesting a basis for separating the rent attributable 
or imputable to situation, of a piece of fertilized land, from the return imputable 
to the fertilization, my Economie Science and the Common Welfare, 4th ed., Colur 
bia, Mo. (Lucas Bros.), 1929, part ii, pp. 253-4, footnote. 


* See, especially, “Land Rent and Population Growth”, Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, June, 1926, pp. 280-281 and 284, and my book on The Economics of Tazatw, 
pp. 221-233. 
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-ires, and duplicating the population of the city itself. It involves, also, 
juplicating the tributary population so that the desired site in the second 

ity would be like that in the first. 
An assumed gigantic corporation composed of (say) thirty million people, 
that could so duplicate a whole set of interrelated situation advantages, 
gether Might conceivably, acting as a unit, refuse to pay for the land of the first 
S$ com- Micity and its uibutary territory more than it would thus cost to duplicate 
signif. f™its situation advantages.* Such a corporation, so acting as a unit, might 
uction, [refuse to pay for a whole set of related sites in the American Middle West 
land;” MMmore than the estimated cost of duplicating (as nearly as possible) their 
as can Mtotal and relative situation advantages, say in the wilds of Manchuria. It 
might refuse to pay for the land in and about New York City more than 
he cost of constructing similar situation advantages by arranging a whole 
et of roads, railroads, rivers and a harbor, using the requisite engineering 


growth 


indeed Fmeans to do so.® Similarly, an individual sometimes refuses to pay more 
; given [for a house than the cost of building it himself, or a corporation refuses to 
regan] Mpay more for a factory or other desired equipment than its cost of dupli- 


hey do Mcation to such corporation. 

es and But there are no such unit-acting groups for site duplication, nor even 

I pre- any close approximations thereto.° When a piece of capital can be sub- 

on my stantially duplicated by the labor and capital of an individual or by the 
’ Mabor and capital of such a group as may be customarily found in the exist- 

d from {Ming institutional complex, this possibility of duplicating the capital operates 


1, Pro- fedirectly on the price that will be paid for a piece already in existence. When, 
respect t the same time, the situation advantages of a given part of the earth’s 
, differ surface can not be duplicated other than through a consciously collective 
would Jmaction of millions of people, and a collective action which may well be 
ely, or onsidered, in the prevailing institutional complex, as utterly impossible, not 


ducible to say unthinkable, the indiyidual or corporation purchasing a piece of land 
is affected only by a consideration of the anticipated future yield and the 
f indi- (current interest rate. Such an individual or corporation is not influenced 


grant, fmmin any very noticeable degree by any alternative of himself (or itself) 
y. Nof duplicating” the site, whether “by making bad land into good land” or 
group fin any other way. Such borderline cases as Professor Cannan may pro- 
o good fmpound, no more destroy the legitimacy of this important distinction than 
rantage 


‘Cf. The Economics of Taxation, p. 224. (I regret that the word “unimproved,” 
hird line from bottom of the page, is incorrectly printed “improved.”) 

*Cf. the statement I made in my Economic Science and the Common Welfare, 
th ed. (Columbia, Mo.), Lucas Bros., 1929, part ii, p. 77: “It is conceivable, for 
ple, that shallow parts of the ocean might be filled in by dredging sediment 
rom other shallow parts. But the expense would almost invariably be prohibitive, 
‘rtainly in relation to the expected gain. In other words the (marginal) cost of 
production of land, if it were necessary to produce much of it in the way sug- 
fested, would be tremendously high. ... . The value of land space, therefore, 

- cannot be said to depend in any marked degree, if at all, on the cost of 
jroduction of land.” 
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ties be *I am not forgetting such cases as the founding of Gary, Ind. and I discussed 
his and various related possibilities of individual and corporate influence on site 

1 Econ alues, “by m iking bad land into good land,” in The Economics of Taxation, pp. 221- 

‘axation, p33. Neve ‘rtheless, even there—and such cases are most exceptional—the situation 


dvantages were largely the result of the general human and economic environment 
nd by no means wholly the work of the corporation particularly concerned. 
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types, including quadroons and octoroons, destroys 
nguishing between Caucasians and Negroes, — 
to Professor Cannan to continue to insist that situa. 
not entirely) humanly produced, I shal] 

with him. And if he thinks I deny this I cap. 
article I neither referred to the various articles 
myself insisted on it nor repeated the arguments 

the existence of a human influence on the provision 
s seriously militates against the contention that cos 


‘oduction) directly and importantly influences capit,] 


iinly in any very significant degree, influence lanj 


II 


rarding Professor Hewett’s comments in the De 
onomic Review. Professor Hewett contends tha 
e real heart of the problem,” because I fail to dis. 
ng and the short run. And he thinks the proper 
ilue “tends in the long run (state of equilibrium 
roducing the capital, but in the short run (during 
capital value tends to equal the discounted 
me.” He objects to my “assumption that the 

can be made instantly effective.” 
it this criticism, as stated, fails entirely to note what 
essential point in my argument, viz., that opportunity 


and as well as to supply.” Since alternative oppor- 


‘iods, practically non-existent for some, it may wal 


id for a given kind of capital, or temporarily deficient 


price temporarily higher than its long-run price. But 
some of the potential buyers have of themselves pro 
») that capital tends to hold down their demand pric 
their opportunity cost of producing it. This tends 
, even at once, from going as high as it would 

he part of these potential buyers, existed. This 
may itself be somewhat higher than the long 

| the price of the capital may thus be higher during 
than in the long run. But the price of the capital wil 
he opportunity of themselves producing it were not 
potential purchasers of it. In this sense and to 
to reproduce capital, despite Professor Hewetts 
lysis by Alfred Marshall to which he refers, can k 
effective.” 
llustration drawn from the war scarcity of housig 
ically stated in my book, Economie Science and the Comm 
th the discussion of capital valuation. But what is sii 
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in Philadelphia is somewhat unfortunate. “Prices of real estate® soared,” 
he avers, and (of a later condition) “today it is difficult to secure a price 
for real estate that covers the costs of reproduction.” Since real estate in- 
cludes land as well as improvements and since the price of land must have 
been one element in the case, the illustration is not entirely apt for dis- 
cussion of the determination of the value of reproducible capital by oppor- 
tunity cost! So far as the illustration is applicable, it must be considered 
also in the light of my comment above that opportunity cost may be tempor- 
arily higher when it is necessary to divert ill-adapted labor and capital 
quickly into a specific line. 

In general, capital of any special kind can go above its construction 
cost only to the extent that, if it is for the time exceptionally needed and 
exceptionally profitable, as from a temporary undersupply of capital in 
the specific industry, there is an advantage in buying capital already con- 
structed rather than waiting for its duplication. The extra returns for the 
year or so during which the prospective buyer would have to wait for the 
use of the capital if he must first produce it may be added to the price he 
would pay. But this does not necessarily mean valuing by discounting all 
the expected future returns of the capital for the nezt thirty or so years of 
its life. Therefore, I categorically deny, as completely ignoring the effect 
of alternative opportunity on demand, Professor Hewett’s assertion regard- 
ing houses in the period of Philadelphia’s scarcity—and certainly if he 
means to apply his statement to all cases where a given kind of reproducible 
capital is temporarily scarce—viz., that the “value of the homes available 


for the time being was determined not by the costs of reproduction, but by 


capitalized value of the discounted income of the properties.” 
The intricacies of the subject are very great indeed. I do not hope to 


| state my position in brief compass so as to avoid being misunderstood. ‘There 


will be explanations as to bypaths of the argument, which are left out. 


;There will be, perhaps, various possible qualifications which are omitted. 


If, however, the reader sees the nature of and the justification for one or 
two of my main contentions in the discussion here presented and will judge 
my position on other relevant issues in the light of what I have said else- 
where, instead of assuming that I am opposed to every commonly accepted 


® fact not specifically asserted here, I cannot complain. 


Harry Gunnison Brown 
Unive rsity of Missouri 
FurtHER CoMMENT ON CapiTAL VALUE 


In my original comment I endeavored to make it clear that I agreed with 
Professor Brown: (1) That broadly speaking land is fixed in supply, while 


jcapital is reproducible; (2) that this distinction is vital enough to justify 


the separation of these two agents for purposes of economic study; and (3) 
that costs of production have a direct bearing on capital value. I simply 


* The italies were not in Professor Hewett’s discussion. They are inserted here 
to draw the reader’s attention to the italicized words. 

*But how much of this is fundamentally a buying of capital with present goods 
and how much is really a buying of the profitable kind of capital with the proceeds 
from the sale of other kinds? Can capital-in-general possibly rise in value through 
such temporary scarcity, in terms of consumption goods? Cf. Economie Science 
and the Common Welfare, part ii, footnote on pp. 159-160. 
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7 


desired to bring these ideas into conformity with the dynamic condition, 
of actual economic experience, by adding the analysis of the short periog 


so brilliantly elucidated by Alfred Marshall. A reading of Professo 
Brown’s above comment indicates that he has admitted the truth of hj, 
contention. He admits: (1) That alternative opportunity is for shor 
periods “practically non-existent for some, thus making a temporary Price 
higher than the long run price”; (2) that the alternative which does exis. 
exists only for ‘“some’’ buyers; and (3) that the effect of opportunity cos 
is to “hold down the price from going as high as it would if no such 
alternative existed.” While I personally believe the alternative opportu. 
ties open are more limited than Professor Brown apparently thinks, th 
modification he has made of his position strengthens the part of the analysis 
against which I raised objections. Of course it is quite true that ina short 
article one should not be expected to qualify every little point that is con. 
monly accepted so long as it can be interpreted in the light of the previoy 
writings of the author. It is unfortunate in this respect that Professor Cap. 
nan was not more familiar with Professor Brown’s earlier publications, 
However, it will be noticed that Professor Brown does not refer to his prer- 
ious writings in answering the point I have raised; and my examination of 
his work fails to disclose that he has ever taken into consideration the in- 
portance of capitalizing income for short periods. It is this failure that 
induced me to venture a criticism of his position. 

While it is not pertinent to the main discussion, may I say in passing 
that the real estate illustration I made use of was not unfortunate because 
of the inclusion of land in real estate. I used this illustration deliberately, 
since Alfred Marshall (whose theory I was seeking to apply) makes Use 


of an illustration involving land, to bring out sharply the point that the 

short run deviation is not due to the scarcity of the land but due to the scar- 

city of the equipment, i.e., capital applied to the land. It is the equip 
ment that can be altered in the long run and not the land itself.’ 

W. Hevwerr 

University of Cincinnati 


Comment on ‘‘Rent under Increasing Returns” 


In connection with Professor Wolfe’s suggestions regarding “Rent under 
Increasing Returns” in the December Review and the correspondence which 
has followed it, may I advance one or two reasons for believing that in prac 
tice the stage of increasing incremental returns from land never occurs? 
By this I mean, not that there is no stage in the application of “doses of 
input” to a piece of land at which successive doses yield successively larger 
increments, but simply that in practice this stage is always ‘ ‘jumped” in such 
a way that utilization of a piece of land begins at a point of intensity whieh 
is at least as high as the point of maximum incremental return. 

The conception wv hi h I wish to suggest can be best illustrated by cow 
paring it to the quantum in recent atomic theory, with this difference, tht! 


the size of the quantum appears to be fixed for all atoms, whereas the amout! 
of “input” which will move from one piece of land to another varies wit 
the relative quality of the two pieces of land. But just as no atom ca 


attract or repel than one quantum of electricity, so no piece of lan! 
1 See Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book V, pages 425-426. 
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can attract input in less quantity than what is necessary to bring it up to 
its point of maximum incremental return. 

Professor Wolfe has made an extremely interesting study of the distri- 
bution of thirteen doses of input between two different pieces of land of very 
different quality, but he vitiates all his conclusions by basing his solution on 
the largest productivity of the two pieces of land combined. Now this is 
a consideration which would not have the slightest weight with either the 
operator of land A or the operator of land B, unless they were the same 
person ; that is to say, unless the two pieces of land were a single economic 
unit. So long as they are two separate economic units operating in compe- 
tition with one another (and this is the condition if the relations between 
A and B are to be a correct representation of the relations in a real market 
between a vast number of different pieces of land competing with one an- 
other both as to input and output) the principles that will govern them are 
entirely different from the principles that would operate if they were united, 
and these principles will effect an entirely different distribution of input 
between them from that which Professor Wolfe envisages. 


Table 


RELATIVE Propuction FROM TRANSFERABLE Doses 
or Invut on Lanp A anv LAnp B, PRroressor 
Wotre’s 


(Total input 13 doses) 


Last doses on A First doses on B 


Doses Product Doses Product 
33.5 
45.0 
58.2 
72.8 
89.0 


Let us examine the table of production resulting from the various successive 
doses on A and B respectively. The thirteenth dose, if all thirteen are 
left on A, produces 7 units of product; the same dose, if transferred to 
B as B’s first dose, produces only 6.8. B therefore cannot afford to bid 
for input against A, if one dose is all he can get. Doses 12 and 13 to- 
gether give A 14.8; transferred to B as doses 1 and 2, they give B 15.3. 
So B is now in a position to outbid A by offering 7.65 per unit for input 
on the basis of getting two doses. But B will not stop at two doses; 3 
doses are worth 25.7 to him and only 24.5 to A; going yet further 4 doses 


} are worth 37.5 and 33.5 respectively; 5 doses are worth 50 and 45 respec- 


tively. This point (5 doses to B and 8 to A) is where Professor Wolfe 
stops, on the ground that the production of the two areas is then at its 
maximum, but this consideration would not bother B at all. He can offer 
62 units of product for 6 doses of input, while A can only bid 58.2 to 
retain them; and he can offer 72.8 units for 7 doses, which are worth exactly 
73 to A. We have at last reached the point of equilibrium; the “quantum” 
as between A and B is just under 7 doses; if any input at all is diverted 
from the cultivation of A to the cultivation of B, the amount diverted will 
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be between 6 and 7 doses, and much nearer to the latter than to the former, 
Yet at 7 doses on B and 6 on A the combined output of the two lands jg 
only 158.8, and is less than the combined output from 5 other possibj, 
combinations, one of which goes as high as 164.0. 

Let it be noted that this distribution of input and the one next aboy 
it (8 to B and 5 to A) are the only distributions that will give both piec; 
of land sufficient input to bring them over the point of maximum increment, 
return. The fundamental reason why Professor Wolfe’s ideal distributio, 
of 8 to A and 5 to B would not work out in practice is simply that it doe 


not afford B the opportunity of working up to his point of maximum inere- 
mental return. If there is not enough input available to bring both land; 
to this point, there will be no transfer of input from A; try it with the Wolf 
example with only 12 doses instead of 13. 

By this quantum method, which seems to me to be a logical account of 
what the operators of A and B would naturally do in the circumstances, 
are enabled to work out a value for input in terms of product, and there 
fore a value for the rent of A, none of which could be determined within 
the limits of a market containing only A and B by any other method. Inpy 
is worth something between 72.8 and 73 for seven doses, or about 10.414 per 
dose. Assuming that B can get 7 doses, which he cannot quite do but which is 


nearer to the tru an 6, the productivity of A is 86 units for 6 doses; the 
cost is 62.5, and the surplus, which is the rent of A, is 23.5 units of product, 

Incidentally this distribution gives to the units of input their highest 
value; any other distribution reduces the value of the units of input, either 
by reducing the total output, or by increasing the rent of A by more tha 


the increase in output. It is obvious that A is not entitled to a rent arrived 
at by any such di ition at the expense of the purveyors of input. In 
a large and reasonably free-moving market, the purveyors of input will play 
off the operators of the various land areas against one another until they get 
a price based on the utilization up to its maximum incremental return point 
of all land that is used at all, and the payment of a rent only to such land 
as can yield more than the marginal land under such utilization. 

The very existence of a state of increasing incremental return, upon any 
land unit capable of being subdivided into smaller units, means that a greater 


production would result from concentrating the input upon a part of the 
area. ‘There is nothing to prevent such concentration. The land is worth- 
less, for there is more of it than is required for the maximum possible pr- 
duction; there is therefore no question of an owner’s being obligated to 


apply input to his own land. The purveyors of input are perfectly free 
to dispose of their input as they will; and to suppose that under thes 
circumstances they will spread it out over 2,000 acres when they could get 
better results from 1,000 is simply to throw common sense out of economics. 

One other point about Professor Wolfe’s article. He says that most 
textbooks state that rent does not emerge until the point of diminishing 
return is reached. This seems to me a very mild way of putting it, althoug) 
it is probably true that it is as far as the average conservative textbook 
writer would care to go. My own statement would be that production does 


not take place at all without reaching at least the point of maximum incre 
mental return, or in other words that the quantum for the transference 0 
input to unutilized land is the amount necessary to bring it up to that point. 
Obviously rent cannot emerge before utilization takes place. But Professot 
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Wolfe goes on to say that the textbooks “thereby imply that rent does emerge 
‘immediately that point is passed.” This is surely an amazing non sequitur. 
If I were to say, very conservatively and truthfully, that in ordinary at- 
mospherie pressure water will not boil below freezing point, would Professor 
Wolfe charge me with implying that water will boil immediately above 
freezing point? I can see no reason why marginal land should not continue 
to be cultivated long after the point of maximum incremental return is passed ; 

| we can say is that every successive dose of input added after the most 
productive dose has been passed increases the probability of a quantum of 
input jumping from that piece of land to an even less productive piece of 
land, and thereby establishing a rent for the former marginal piece. All of 
which is just as Ricardian as it can possibly be. 

I should perhaps point out that the point of maximum incremental return 
to which I refer is simply that which is established for each piece of land, 
regarded as an economic unit in free competition with other land. It has 
nothing to do with the point of maximum social advantage, which probably 
corresponds much more nearly to the point established by the system of 
input distribution which Professor Wolfe favors in the example in question. 
[t will moreover vary greatly according to the location of the particular 
land in question and the market value of the product at the point of pro- 
duction, which means the ultimate value less the cost of transportation; and 
the “point” will be pushed up from time to time by transportation improve- 
ments or the development of new and nearer markets. Every time the 
point is pushed up, the land will speedily attract additional input to the 
extent of the quantum necessary to raise its output to that point. Remote 
land fit only for wheat or cattle raising will have a low “point;” give it 
the power to reach a market with more intensive products, such as dairy 
goods or truck-farm goods, and the productive power of some units beyond 
the old “point” may be so increased as to establish a new “point.” One 
other observation: The “quantum,” which appears large in the A and B 
example, will of course always be infinitesimal in relation to the total avail- 
able supply of input in a real market. 

B. K. 

Westmount, Quebec 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Vol. 1. Aaronson—Allegianc, 
Edited by Epwiy R. A. Setieman and Atvin JOHNsoN. (New 
York: Macmillan. 19380. Pp. xxvii, 646. $7.50.) 

The magnitude of this work may be imagined when it is stated that jt 
will include 15 volumes; that this first volume contains 646 pages of 
about 650 words per page; that the publication will require five years; 
that the editorial staff numbers about 40 people; that the list of ed; 
torial consultants covers four pages of close printed type and that the 
price will be $112.50 or $7.50 per volume. 

The quality of the work will be appreciated from some of the name 
of contributors to the first volume, such as Charles A. Beard, John 
D. Black, Carl Brinkman, Felix Frankfurter, Ellsworth Huntington, 
Harold J. Laski, Henri Lévy-Bruhl, Bertil Ohlin, Henri Sée, Peter 
Struve, Theo Suranyi-Unger, Lynn Thorndike, Clark Wissler, to men- 
tion only a few whom I happen to know about. The modern world 
is represented, although the constituent societies are ten American as- 
sociations: the Anthropological, Social Workers, Economic, Historical, 
Political Science, Psychological, Sociological, Statistical, American 


Law Schools and the National Education Association. 

When I want to know something about agriculture, in which I do 
not specialize, I find 118 pages, with agrarian movements, 26 pages, 
and agricultural codéperation, agricultural credit, agricultural eco 
nomics, labor, machinery, marketing, agricultural history in many 


countries, and minor topics, with altogether 86 different contributors 
and all the bibliographies that one could ask for. 

When I want to know what is going on in the nine scientific fields 
other than my own I find abdication, abduction, abnormal psychology, 
academic freedom, accounting, action frangaise, administration, adoles- 


cence, adult education, alimony, any of which I may need to refer to, 
sometime. 

When I look for names of people who might have written or done 
something in the fields of social science, I find Aarum the Norwegian 
economist, Aasen, the folklorist, Ernst Abe, the model employer, 
Abelard, Senator Aldrich, and apparently I shall find anybody, not now 
living, with bibliography, whom I might wish to check up. 

How can I criticise an encyclopedia? What I want is that it should 
bring to my library a clue to everything that I, as a narrow specialist, 
might want to follow up in this multitude of the social sciences that 


staggers me. It is no wonder that Professor Seligman, the editor 
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chief, and 24 of his associates from 11 nations and groups of nations, 
should devote more than half of this first volume to the task of orienting 
me on “What Are the Social Sciences?” and “How Did Our Present 
Predicament and the Need of an Encyclopedia Come About?” These 
347 pages are indeed an “analysis, synthesis and genesis” to which I 
have devoted myself painstakingly. I want to see the field as a whole 
and in detail. Here I find not only the 11 nations, or groups of nations, 
briefly sketched, as to their social sciences, by their own nationals, but 
I see the whole development of social thought and institutions unfolding 
from Greece to the United States. 

I see, rapidly sketched, what I might have misunderstood was the 
contribution of Greece, Rome and the Universal Church. Then national 
autonomy, the Renaissance, the Reformation, liberalism and the revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth century have new meaning when they are brought 
tovether in this evolution of the social sciences. Then individualism, 
capitalism, nationalism, the trend to internationalism and finally war 
and reorientation tell me and my contemporaries where we fit in. 

The brief description of the way in which Professor Seligman went 
about the preparation for this magnificent aid to the social sciences is 
as interesting as the articles in the work itself. The three purposes 
were: a synopsis of progress in the various fields; a repository of facts 
and principles for the “intelligentsia” of various countries; a center 
of authoritative knowledge for public opinion on the major questions 
that lie at the foundation of social progress and world development. 
With this purpose in mind he avoided “all scientific jargon,” and indeed 
that is what should be avoided even for social scientists when they wish 
to know what is doing in nine sciences other than their own. 

With these purposes in mind and approved by the ten constituent 
societies, Dr. Seligman visited practically all of the European univer- 
sities and enlisted the enthusiastic support of leading scholars who recog- 
nized that the gigantic project would be of great importance to the 
progress of social sciences throughout the world. Then he selected 
his editorial staff with Dr. Alvin Johnson at the head and Dr. Max 
Lerner as managing editor. Other administrative details are given. 
The object was to secure the codperation of the whole body of social 
scientists in the actual editorial work, and thus to fix upon the selection 
of contributors the judgment of specialists as to their qualifications. 
While the work is an American enterprise, it is not “merely a national 
product.” The scholar best fitted has been selected to write the particu- 
lar article—an American, if he is of equal competence with a foreigner, 
being given the preference chiefly on the score of convenience. 

Joun R. Commons 

University of Wisconsin 
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Principles of Economics. By Frepericx 8S. Dersier. Ist ed. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1929. Pp. xvi, 552. $3.00.) 


Designed as a text for the elementary course, this is a more than wel Mbush 
conceived and competently executed piece of exposition. Its greatey Mimexp¢! 


upon 
colun 


merit lies in its organization, which is simple, clear-cut and well bal. Mgprod 
anced. Upon the whole, the principles presented are orthodox, not a: fag t2ble 
all distressingly so, nor rigidly classical, but are more or less “go. His re: 
cepted.” Professor Deibler, perhaps as much as anyone else, in }js inert 
heart admits their tenuousness; he merely feels, apparently, that in th Hcrea 
present stage of theory, the “accepted” body of doctrine, elucidated jy Hi gat! 
thorough and somewhat qualified fashion, will best serve the preliminary T 
needs of college freshmen and sophomores. Provided that this set of [ME be s 
principles is not presented in the classroom as dogma, I for one beliey: that 
he is probably right. And certainly the spirit of Deibler’s work is noj pro 
that of a dogmatist, as the following passage shows: bin: 

If we hope to deal scientifically with this material, we must be prepared the 
to exercise a high degree of flexibility in our thinking and must recognize due 
that knowledge is not absolute in character. Those whose minds crave ab- aid 


solute knowledge are likely to be perplexed and disappointed. . . 


Who can devise an absolute rule for the adjustment of a wage controversy? 
Or who can predict with precision the price of wheat one year hence? Such HR. 
questions do not lend themselves to an absolute solution. However, it is 1 - 
great gain to be able to predict the direction of change, even though we its 
are unable to express its quantitative effects with precision. Economic prin- fas 
ciples accomplish this purpose. . . . . (page vi). of 
We may discuss, however, not the book’s spirit but its specific con- wi 
tents. It belongs to the group of texts which are written upon the pa 
assumption that only “principles” are to be discussed in the introductory les 
course, the applied problems being reserved for advanced work. There te 
are chapters on production, money and banking, international trade, ca 
value and distribution—twenty-three in all. The opening chapter is on te 
the nature and scope of economic science; it is based upon a thorough ec 
acquaintance with the history and literature of doctrines, and for the r 
better students will provide an illuminating summary. The chapters e 
upon the structure of the industrial system, fundamental concepts, and 
the nature of production constitute excellent pieces of exposition. b 
In the foregoing paragraph of praise for the production chapters, 8 
I do not, however, include chapter 6 “The organization of production.” ¢ 
This seems to me the one chapter of the book where the discussion, at ¢ 
least for most readers, will prove confusing. The chapter contains 4 
somewhat elaborate exposition of the principle of diminishing pro- ( 


ductivity. Said to be a universal production principle, the phenomenon 
is illustrated by a hypothetical set of figures representing the applica 
tion of a varying number of “days? service of labor and capital used 
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upon an acre of agricultural land. A table (page 126) shows in parallel 
columns the number of days’ service, the total yield in bushels, the 
bushels per day of service (which is really average yield per unit of 
expenditure) and the marginal increase (or additional increment of 
product) with each additional expenditure. In the discussion of this 
table, it is not made clear whether the point of diminishing productivity 
‘s reached with the attainment of an absolute diminution in the marginal 
increase, or only with the attainment of a proportionately smaller in- 
crease in the product following a given increase in expenditure. One 
gathers that the term is employed to embrace both concepts. 

The questions which I raise with respect to this chapter are, it should 
be said, largely those of definition and exposition; my criticism is not 
argument is faulty, but that the treatment of average yield, 
proportionate yield, marginal yield, least cost and highest profit com- 
binations is a very involved one. In the chapter’s favor may be urged 
the fact that the introduction of a full discussion of diminishing pro- 
ductivity early in the book (where most texts fail to provide it) is of 
aid in preparing the student for the study of increasing costs encountered 
in the value chapters. 

In few other portions of the book, however, is the reader entangled 


) in such difficulties. The chapter upon “Risk and production” is clarity 


and the difficult subject of hedging is treated in far better 


' fashion than in most books which essay a brief elementary explanation 
' of that practice. The four money and banking chapters (counting in 


with this group the chapters upon “Price movements,” “Financial 
panics” and “The business cycle”) are fairly thorough and should require 
less supplementing than such chapters do in most general introductory 
texts. Specific materials upon money, coinage and prices, and hypotheti- 
cal bank balance sheets and other illustrative figures abound, and serve 
to make the treatment less abstract than it might otherwise easily be- 
come. The chapters upon “International trade” are likewise clear and 
rather concrete in character, in spite of the fact that all points of theory 
essential for introductory purposes are squarely faced. 

The sections upon value are better than those found in most texts; 
but it is no disparagement of Professor Deibler to say that they leave 
some things to be desired. To their credit, as usual, appear excellent 
organization and clarity of treatment. Neither “free” nor “perfect” 
competition is paraded as a normal situation for which merely qualify- 


ing allowances have to be made. Rather, the following is said at the 
outset: 


The main body of economic principles found in modern treatises has 
been developed upon the assumption of a competitive market. In prac- 


tice 


there is no market which conforms in every detail with the 
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competitive idea . Recognizing, therefore, that actual condition; 
are extremely ed and that no simple rule will fit perfectly every 
situation... . t itive methods of dealing with economic phenomen, 
present thems« ry thoughtful student. . . . . In the first place 
he may assume ect competition and perfect mobility of the factors 
of production. Or, in the second place, he may proceed upon the 
assumption that forces are mainly controlled forces and formulate 
his explanation principles accordingly. 

Deibler goes » say that to him it seems best to pursue the first 
method, but a large degree of artificiality thus injected into 
the analysis. To as . freely competitive market “is merely a logi- 
cal device” (p. 17 

In the chapt ‘Cost of production,” psychic costs are analyzed 
into pain costs, { ie costs, opportunity costs, the three classes of 
sacrifice being distinguished. An attempt to make the theory 
of marginal « s, now, of course, in the sense of expenses) 
realistic invol\ troduction of inductive materials developed by 
Secrist in his ca idies of the clothing trade; but their integra- 
tion with the e ul of the price-determining process is not, to the 
reviewer’s satis it least, fully achieved. In the present stage of 
our knowledge of itters, however, no one could well expect such 
an effort to at e success: increasing, decreasing and varying 
cost (Deibler « employ the latter term) are not concepts de 
lineated with suf t sharpness (nor have we data adequate to give 
them more than y formal logical precision) to permit of even a 
quasi-satisfacte itment of costs that is both generalized and real- 
istic in nature. 

There remain vy the chapters upon distribution. These follow 
the conventional } ilthough the short general introductory chap- 
ter entitled “G ry of distribution,” if one has respect for the 
specific produc ry, is one of the best brief introductions to 
the problem wh r been written in any textbook. The chapter 
upon rent is ¥ , although the three-dimensional diagrams em- 
ployed constitut ther stiff dose for the freshman or the sophomore 
whose geometry too recent. The chapter upon wages is done 
with especial ca [t presents a marginal productivity theory, ac- 
cepts “the disc: n [as] essential in determining the value of 
all goods in the ] n of which a time element is involved,” but 
rejects “this notion as an integral part of the theory of wages.” Whether 
one agrees with J ’s wage theory or not, one suspects that the 
difference between D r and Taussig upon this aspect of the matter 
lies more in th nitions of terms than in the matter of the basic 


forces at work. 


1s in other parts of Deibler’s book, the student 
is allowed to see that economists often disagree, and without being it- 
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dicted with an undue prolixity of doctrinal controversy, receives a valu- 
able introduction to what—if to express it thus involves no contradiction 
‘n terms—may be called the art of scientific thinking. 

For this reason alone, it may be repeated that Deibler’s book is not 
merely “another text,” but a most welcome and significant addition to 
the present collection of introductory volumes. It will fit in especially 
well in courses where a volume of intermediate difficulty is desired, where 
economics is not made easy, but where the discussion is frankly both 
elementary and systematic; and in such classrooms it should find wide 
and successful use. 

Rawpu C. Epstern 

The University of Buffalo 


The Idea of Value. By Joun Larrp. (New York: Macmillan. London 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. xx, 384.) 


General Theory of Value. By Rautru Barron Perry. (New York: 
Longmans Green. 1926. Pp. xvii, 702. $6.00.) 


Questions of value have in the past usually appeared in inquiries into 
special fields of knowledge or thought. It is also probable, as Professor 
Perry suggests, that they will in future be most fruitfully pursued there. 
But this separatist treatment has tended to create false emphasis and 
to obscure the common elements which lead to the use of the term, 
value, in such varied connections as economics, aesthetics, ethics, politics 
and religion. ‘The two present books are evidence of a recent activity 
among philosophers designed to end that obscurity. \ 

Both Professor Laird and Professor Perry display a quite ame 
range of knowledge. But their inquiries run on somewhat different lev- 
els, and result in distinctly discordant conclusions. Professor Perry’s 
inquiry runs on the level of “the living mind ;” and he finds the common 
element of all values to be “interest,” defined as “this all-pervasive 
characteristic of the motor-affective life, this state, act, attitude, or dis- 
position of favor or disfavor” (p. 115); and further, “an act is inter- 
ested in so far as its occurrence is due to the agreement between its ac- 
companying expectation and the unfulfilled phases of a governing pro- 
pensity” (p. 188). In the light of a general view of that character, 
the ultimate point of reference is the nature of the mind, appearing 
in the living organism which “provides the context of interest.” Conse- 
quently, the reader comes to the heart of Professor Perry’s position in 
the sixth and seventh chapters, headed, respectively, “The biological ap- 
proach to interest” and “The psychological definition of interest.” 
While thus provided with a biological point of reference, the subse- 
quent analysis runs always on the plane of human psychology. 
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With Prof ] ; psychological basis for value Professor Lajrj the 
takes direct is Mr. Perry, then, interest is favouring, and }y men 
holds that we without being aware of what is favoured” k 
etc. (p. 105). ection” is proposed as the general principle MM Jad 
values. This is a principle of “non-indiffe. less 
ence” applical er planes than that of human awareness ajj ten 
judgment. It led to the non-indifference between bees and no 
flowers, and b und sunlight; perhaps even between magnets ap] 
and steel-filing n other words, not to be confined to animat. aw: 
beings, much | gs. It goes beyond considerations of pur. occ 
pose, or ends [t is applicable to all cases of attraction o; tat 
mutual need a ry type of living thing, and indeed appears int 
to go beyond itations. clu 
T’o Professor ] values are mediated by human cognition and tal 
judgment. ‘I r Laird, they may have an objective and w- 101 
mediated reali human values including something more sub- va 
stantial than 1 ( from the capricious, or inaccurate, or willful, 801 
or ignorant j f the human mind. Calories and vitamins, for 
example, have d values irrespective of anyone’s awareness of then, 
In a sense, P Perry’s mediated human values may indeed k 
regarded as a ite area within the wider connotation of nov- In 


indifference. |] rard it as such does not, however, induce har- 
mony between For in the one case a subjective element is of 
the essence of t cept, whereas in the other such an element may 
be, but need ne nt. The distinction is important, particularly 
with respect. t nons of excellence. For Professor Laird, moral 


or aesthetic j ll within the value concept, but there must r 

be on the other or aesthetic values objectively independent of p 

human valuati wide differences divide two thinkers, both of t 

whom are con | in the “neo-realist” category of philoso- 
phers, it may ed how far philosophers are from a consensus 
upon the valu The term may, as Professor Laird suggests, 

be inescapably 
It will be se ; yr Perry’s analysis translates readily into 


the terminology « ynon 


ic theory of value, not quite in the util: 


tarian vein, bi that subjective level denoted by Professor 
Davenport’s us “desiredness.” It is less easy to determin | 
the economic yns of Professor Laird’s views. He vigorous!) 
disproves certair s of the Austrian economics, and pillories tle 


theories of va vhich have supported analysis of the pricing 
process. He i ining for economic value quite foreign to tlt 
technical sens .at term is commonly used, but really leaves t® 
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the economic theorist the task of determining wherein the general argu- 
ment of the book calls for amendment of economic concepts. 

For others than students of philosophy, these books are rather heavily 
laden with historical material and analytical detail. They neverthe- 
less merit the attention of economic theorists, as an education in the ex- 
‘ensive connotations of a term which they are habitually using. It is 
no doubt proper that economists should devise for the term a content 
appropriate for their peculiar needs. But they need equally to be well 
aware of the exact level of superficiality which their technical term 
occupies, and forewarned of the ambiguities into which the various conno- 
tations of the term may lead them. Economists will find a particular 
interest in Professor Perry’s extended and penetrating, though incon- 
clusive, discussion of “social value,” and the critical appraisal of cer- 
tain economic concepts in Professor Laird’s first chapter. It is un- 
fortunate that neither writer gives explicit attention to the analysis of 
value in the pragmatic vein which has of late been so influential among 
social scientists. 

Pavut T. Homan 

Cornell University 


Industrial Economics. By Dexter S. Kimparyi. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1929. Pp. xiv, 812. $3.00.) 

The field in which Professor Kimball writes for us has for years been 
drenched by a downpouring of that which is not quite engineering and is 
less than economics. Professional students who have had to weather this 
storm of writing have chiefly rejoiced that the precipitation has quickly 
run off or evaporated. These students have learned, however, to ex- 
pect real excellence in Kimball’s work; and this volume should more 
than fulfill their expectations. From the first page to the last, one is 
aware that he is being given the fruits of a wise and mature scholarship 
and the benefits of a broad experience. 

The primary intent of the author is to portray the economic setting 
in which the professional engineer does his work. It is addressed, so far 
as form of exposition is concerned, to upperclassmen in schools of engi- 
neering. But the proper audience is not limited to undergraduates. Few 
engineers can fail to find food for thought in this volume. Few econ- 
omists can afford to neglect Kimball’s contribution to their subject. 
For the book does more than present the economic setting of the engineer’s 
work. In the reviewer’s opinion it portrays and illuminates the influence 
of our developing mechanical arts upon our economic problems more ade- 
quately than any work that has previously appeared. This is no mere 
report by an engineer to his profession of a hurried excursion into 
another and a foreign field of thought. It is no mere compassing of 
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sumed rate, during the turnover period. If he does not mean, here, to 
‘nclude interest in the assumed costs, then both the most advantageous 
volume and the most profitable size of working staff are indeterminate. 

From the assumed data (cost equation, selling price, and differential- 
product sc hedule) he tabulates (Pp. 122), for each successively added 

laborer, a calculated (1) increase in income, (2) differential cost (not 
of unit-product, but of unit-laborer), (8) unit (average) cost, and (4) 
net income. Then on page 121 he says, “It should be noted that the 
increase in production due to adding the fifty-second man is greater 
than that due to adding the fifty-first. That is, the factory is operat- 
ing under increasing returns. But from that point on the increase in 
output is progressively less as each man is added, or the factory is 
operating under decreasing or diminishing returns. Nevertheless, the 
total output is rising, the unit cost is falling, and the net income is in- 
creasing up to the fifty-seventh man ” But this does not correctly 
discriminate increasing returns and diminishing returns. On his own 
ficures the ratio of added product to total previously contemplated prod- 
uct continues to be greater than the ratio of added laborers to total 
previously contemplated laborers up to, and including, the addition of 
the fifty-sivth man, rather than the fifty-second. This is the point above 
which diminishing returns succeed increasing returns. The point indi- 

ited by the author is that at which AY/AX is a maximum, i.e., the point 
at which increasing returns reaches its greatest intensity. Moreover 
a check of the calculations shows that net income increases up to, and 
including, the fifty-ninth man, rather than the fifty-seventh. 

Finally, a check of the calculated values in the table of data for the 
curves (Table 8, p. 122) discloses eighteen errors if calculations are 
expressed to the figure nearest correct in the final digit printed. Some 
of these errors are trivial, but not all. To show in the same column 

oth (1) a differential cost equal to the differential income and (2) a 
declining net income, is to deny the réle of differential cost in economic 
theory. To show an increased average, or unit, cost associated with a 
differential cost (of a unit of product) that is less than the previously 
considered average cost, is to suppress an important relation between 
these two measures of cost. 

Let no one suppose that this will be an easy text to teach from. It 
will be difficult for all but few to acquire the competence to carry dis- 
cussion beyond the book itself at all points. It will be no extraordinary 
task to remember much of what is said; but it will tax a first-rate mind 
to grasp the full significance of it. By this the reviewer means to say 
that this is that rare work, a really good textbook. 

Joun B. Cannine 

Stanford University 
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Production Org By Joun D. Brack and AvBert G. Bracy 
(New ¥ H 1929. Pp. xi, 646. $3.75.) 

This book i n of the senior author’s Introduction to Pro. 
duction Econ isly published.* It does not belong in the sane 
category with | n business organization and corporation manage. 
ment. Itism prehensive in its scope and for the most part more 
analytical in 1t than these specialized texts on modern busi- 
ness. It was ] i for use in a scheme of instruction developed 
and now in o 1 the School of Business Administration of the 
University of M ta. It embodies the subject matter for the first 
unit of a seq f 4 courses comprising the introductory work 
in economics isiness freshmen, the others being market or. 
ganization and m of exchange. These three units, repre 
senting a ye f five recitations per week, constitute the ap- 
proach materia! 1al course in the elements of economics which, 
at the Unive Minnesota, is practically limited to a treatment 
of elementary} | price, given in the sophomore year. 

The work is 1 in three parts. Part I, “The field of pro- 
duction,” wh ess than one-sixth of the text, after present- 
ing some of t ry basic concepts of economics, discusses thi 
nature of pr n economic function. The remainder is di- 
vided between of modern economic activity, particularly as it 
is found in the | | States, and a sketch of the evolution of modern 


economic soc ist portion is similar to that which is cor- 


tained in vai generalizations from economic history in that 
it presents a s of nomic stages as follows: (1) Direct appro- 
priation; (2) H ire; (8) Pastoral economy; (4) Village econ- 
omy; (5) To y; (6) National economy; (7) The industrial 
revolution and the ory system; (8) World economy. 

Part II, “1 ples of combination,” is the most analytic por 
tion of the t [t is, unlike the first and third parts, essentially 


entrepreneura s. {t opens with a chapter on the physical 
aspects of th f diminishing returns, which the authors call the 
principle of d physical outputs. Next is considered the eco- 
nomic signific se physical phenomena in the problem of or- 
ganizing the production into producing units. Next follov 
two chapters | differences in productivity of the different 
units of the va .ctors of production and the problem of the most 
profitable con yn of these various elements of differing qualities 
for productiotr ire introduced and discussed the principles of 
specialization parative advantage. 


1 Reviewed ir , June, 1927, pp. 274-5. 
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After four additional chapters on the various phases of specialization 
is Spt cialization by occupation and tasks and geographic speciali- 

on, there are presented the various forms of proprietorship such as 
dual proprietorship, partnership, the corporation, and the co- 

ive. The final chapters of this part treat of organization for 

‘oyation, the size of the business unit, and business combinations. 
‘In Part III the authors return to the collective point of view ad- 
hered to in Part I. Under the general title of “The social medium 
* yroduction,” they present a description and evaluation of the vari- 
ae factors of production in three chapters entitled, “The human agent 
in production,” “The earth in production,” and “Capital goods and 
ower,” respectively. There follows a chapter on “The dynamic na- 
; > in which the authors discuss the static fac- 
tors in society in contrast with the dynamic ones, the significance of 
economic lag, agd the results of maladjustments in production. Busi- 
ness risk, markéting organization, financial organization, and the or- 
ganization of transportation, storage, and communication follow in 
order. In the closing chapter, “The social organization of produc- 
Hon.” is a discussion of such things as the economy of cities, the econ- 
of nations, and international economy. 


ture of economic society, 


Throughout the text the authors display both originality and cour- 
in striking out into new fields of analysis and in reworking time- 
worn concepts and applying them to specific and vital relationships of 
our modern economic activity. Much of what appeared to many as 
fine-spun and probably sterile analysis, found in the first edition, has 
been eliminated in this revision; resulting in the work being more closely 
geared to the actualities of economic experience. 
This striking out into fields hitherto untouched, so far as elementary 
ing material is concerned, obviously exposes the authors’ work 
to critical observation. Doubtless not all reactions will be entirely 
favorable. There appears to the reviewer no good reason, for ex- 
uple, for inclusion of a discussion of the factors of production in a 
part called “The social medium of production.” Considerations both 
of logic and pedagogy would seem to have dictated placing such dis- 
cussion in Part II. Again, the authors seem to have been actuated 
by a desire to enrich the body of economic thought with liberal modi- 
fications and additions to previously formulated laws and principles. 
It may well be questioned whether all of the formulations appearing 
for the first time in this text will find a permanent place in economic 
lore. Economic “law” is for the most part empirical statement of sig- 
nificant generalized experience. To be vital and lasting such generali- 
nust be of service in economic analysis. To be of service they 
te experience common enough and specific enough to be gen- 
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ix, 234. M.10.) 
tice of state socialism clashes with the pre- 
in School, where the “American” concept of 
es is countered by the belief that a land with- 
1n only complete with other nations by main- 
where the theorists, as against the “practical 
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tion of its economic condition and of the set of problems with which its 
leaders have to deal. From such a standpoint this careful review of theory 
in the fields covered is of real value to the American reader. 

Ray 


Capiati, A. Scambi internazionali e politica bancaria in regime di moneta 
sana ec avariata. (Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 1929. Pp. xiv, 297. L.40.) 

Cozzo, F. Trattato di economia, con particolare reqguardo alla economia 
marittima. (Torino: Soc. Tip. Ed. Nazionale. 1929. Pp. 244. L.10.) 

Farcuitp, F. R. Essentials of economics. (New York and Boston: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 1929. Pp. 543.) 

Ferrt, C. E. La concezione energetica della rendita. Pubblicazioni della 
facolta di scienze politiche. (Pavia: Istituto Pavese di Arti Grafiche. 
1928. Pp. 190. L.12.) 

Foreman, C. J. Efficiency and scarcity profits: an economic and legal analy- 
sis of the residual surplus. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. 
Pp. xi, 343. $4.) 

Fossatt, E. La sorgente del salario nel suo svolgimento dottrinale. Pub- 
blicazioni della facolta di scienze politiche, R. Universita. (Pavia: Lib. 
Fratelli Treves. 1928. Pp. 81. L.10.) 

Graziaper, A. Capitale e salari. (Milan: Casa Ed. Monanni. 1928. Pp. 
154, 1.7.) 

Havex, F. A. Geldtheorie und Konjunktur Theorie. (Vienna: Hélder- 
Pichler-Tempsky. 1929. Pp. xii, 147.) 

This book is earnestly recommended on several grounds to the serious at- 
tention of students of the problem of industrial fluctuations. The open- 
ing chapter is a thoroughly admirable and incisive discussion of the re- 
lations between statistical investigation and economic theory. Moreover, 
there runs through the book a series of statements concerning the place 
which pecuniary considerations must occupy in general economic theory. 
These differ as completely from the conventional concessions to the “dis- 
turbing”’ effects of changes in the “general price-level” as, in the opinion of 
at least this reviewer, the actual results which may be obtained by a new 
generation of workers will one day be found to differ from our conclusions 
on certain vital problems of theory. 

In the light of such a degree of agreement between reviewer and re- 
viewed, the disagreements would seem to be of an altogether minor nature. 
I object, for example, to the occasional identification of “static” with 
“non-pecuniary” analysis; and I question the wisdom of retaining the 
expression “natural rate of interest,’ which has a bad ancestry of errors— 
some of them specifically repudiated by the author,—in regard to the re- 
lations existing between the amount of “real capital” and the “rate of in- 
terest,” particularly since the author himself expresses a preference for the 
colorless, and therefore preferable term “equilibrium rate of interest.” 

The author attempts the demonstration of the following propositions: 
(1) The general theory of economic equilibrium requires the assumption 
of adjustments, after initial disturbances of a previous equilibrium, which 
shall tend, without vacillation, towards a readjustment of the equilibrium: 
they must not be of a sort which will increase the degree of maladjustment. 
(2) Attempts to explain the cycle in terms of technological peculiarities of 
our system of production, or of arbitrary movements in the stream of “sav- 
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or of entrepreneurial psychology, are all equally 
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inscribed “‘friction in the processes of adjust- 
rds the deciphering of which I feel that, despite 
to prove the contrary, modern cycle theory, 
f it concerned with the effects of “non-monetary” 
pores. I should myself prefer to regard what 
. Hayek’s third proposition as, at best, a plea for 
»f the “mechanism of adjustment” in still other 
more especially, to those consequences from the 
he tremendous importance of which has so often 
of slogans with respect to the utterly unimpurt- 
ild occupy in general economic theory. 
Artuor W. Marcer 
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Economic History and Geography 


Tuman Factors in Cotton Culture: a Study m the Social Geography of 
the American South. By Rurert B. Vance. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1929. Pp. xi, 8346. $3.00.) 


The picture which Dr. Vance draws of the cotton system in the South 
snot pretty, but it is convincing. One is tempted to say it is convicting, 
»; well, As he begins his final chapter, Dr. Vance is moved to say: 


There exists a kind of natural harmony about the cotton system. Its 
varts fit together so perfectly as to suggest a fatalism of design. Nature’s 
armony of the soil, the rainfall, the frostless season, the beaming sun, 
land a transplanted tropic plant fit well with the transplanted tropic race, 
Jandless white farmers, and the slow but all-surviving mule to supply the 
vorld’s steady demands for a cheap fabric. The spinner, the cotton buyer, 
he landlord, the supply merchant and the cotton farmer form an economic 
armony that often benefits all except the producer, a complex whole that 
; so closely interconnected that no one can suggest any place at which it 
mav be attacked except the grower; and the grower is to change the system 
himself, cold comfort for advice. 


In the early part of the book Dr. Vance describes physically and ap- 
parently accurately the belt—Black, Cotton, or Bible, as you prefer.” 
He devotes a chapter to the regions and their human ecology, a chapter 
to the evolution of the cotton system, one to the risks of cotton produc- 
tion and another to the risks of cotton marketing. These are followed 
in turn by picturesque descriptions of the life of the cotton growers 
and the combination plantation-tenant farming system which are found 
P throughout the belt. The cotton-culture complex, as Vance calls it, 

s partially an outgrowth of the geographic and economic situation 
| which has existed in the South since the early introduction of slavery, 
Hbhut Dr. Vance’s principal thesis would seem to be that this cotton- 


S culture complex is a matter of cultural anthropology, the result of 


certain social heritages, a problem concerned essentially with the psycho- 
logical depiction of the human factors in cotton-culture. 
It appears from Dr. Vance’s description that successful farming in 
the South rests on the unpaid labor of women and children. The 
} processes of chopping and picking call for a large amount of unskilled 
Fmanual labor. One small mule can easily till more cotton than the 
}average farmer can chop and pick. It is true, then, that the most 
successful cotton farmer is the one who can command a large amount 
) of human labor within his own household. A young man, single-handed, 
can hardly rent land to farm on, as the landowner wants a man with a 
large family, children large enough to work, so he can realize on their 
labor. Young people are practically denied the land to farm on, until 


hey rear enough children to gather a good sized cotton crop. ‘The one- 
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epts the field work of his women folk and children 
This attitude on the part of the rural families js hat I 
ges. It is everywhere met in attempts to ep. 
attendance. This habit of cotton-culture 
the members of an individual family has f the 
s difficult if not impossible to supplant it, The 
wn anything but cotton and do not want to grow P 


7 


ting social status of the cotton grower is re. 
low. Some of the quotations on this point are q; 


otton planters, proprietors of the greatest gold 


world, are poor. They are in practical gery. 
d toilers in the United States.” “The South 
since the Civil War to advance a single step in 
s we haven’t all realized how wretched an existence 
r has been forced to lead. Since the Civil War, 
d, he has been the equivalent of slave labor.” “Jp 
ibject poverty and illiteracy than in any other 


} 
ut 


lich a high state of civilization is supposed to 
lata which Dr. Vance reports on incomes in the 
statements. For example, they found th 
rson to range from 84 cents for white owners 
rs. Income stated in these terms would seem to 
na rather than to the United States. t 
farmer a more efficient cotton producer will 
Commercial farming will improve the culture 
thor’s view, the plantation is fitted only to the 
nd the increase in efficiency at that point wil 
market, and ruin the plantation. Moreover, 
for farming to survive in America, it must be 
is well as an economic adjustment. Thus it is 
somewhat inefficient diversified farmer living 
tree might make a better member of agricul- 
efficient cog in a corporation plantation. 
iy as to the final solution of the problem. 
somewhat disappointing. The small and 
ved through many generations. As yet there 
to replace him, unless perchance, the introduc- 
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hildren hat Dr. Vance comes to a solution would seem to be continued or in- 

ae reased patronage on the part of the Department of Agriculture in 

to en. pstering cooperative organizations and rural education. The solution 

e. f the socio-agricultural problem lies, in his judgment, in the continua- 
Has 


tt fagtion of the small farm, but in the operation of that farm on a more 
- The wersified basis. Coupled with diversification must come codperative 


. 

grow varketing so that a larger proportion of the price will filter back to the 

, producer, thus increasing his purchasing power and his standard of 
| ‘Te. .¢, To the present reviewer it would seem that the hope may lie in 

“a she development of the textile industry in the South. The closer con- 
1 serv; Megtact of the textile manufacturers with the opportunity to increase the 

$e production of cotton goods by raising the level of consumption in the 
Sout} 

ten in ggcotton states may lead these very manufacturers to undertake the solv- 
; ‘a 1 of the market problem. Just as many industrialists have realized 
istence MENS 
l “. that the purchasing power of their immediate employees is important to 
3 - their suecess, so they may come to realize that the purchasing power 
th " HB of these producers of a basic raw material is of equal importance. 
eT 


S. Vaire 
sed to : 


University of Minnesota 


in the 
| Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. By Raymonp Fieru. 
il ty (New York: Dutton. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 505. $6.00.) 

Until recently most students believed that primitive men had no eco- 
or wi] Ae nomic life worth studying. At any rate, economists were not interested 
ulture 2 them: for were not these folk savages? They possessed only a small 


to the qe “mount of material goods, had little private property, and often no 
money, tolerated no great amount of free enterprises, and did not pro- 


a duce for a market. Not much material for scholars whose attention 
ast he ME ™28 centered on the phenomena of exchange and price. When primitive 
5 itis people were mentioned by economists, it was usually for the sake of ex- 
living from their conjectural history. 

ict! Anthropologists, as well as economists, for a long time held the view 
a that there was little to primitive economics. The lack of good field re- 
sblem, MAE Ports, detailing the economic life of preliterate peoples, lent support 
1 and to the view, while this tradition buttressed the neglect of field workers. 
A About most tribes, therefore, we possess, at best, fairly accurate accounts 
“« of their material culture—that is, of things that could be brought home 
eal ‘o museums. While we may know that a certain people lived in skin 
preb- tents and used polished stone axes, we shall at the same time be totally 
oul ignorant of its economic organization. 

- What little attention primitive economics received, came because the 


arest simpler (?) forms were considered illustrative of the stages through 
which our own industrial system had evolved. With this antiquarian 


| 
: 
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bias, anthropolog studied native tribes in pursuit of the origins 9 
things about whose beginnings we can know little or nothing. Such 
researches and such theorizing were destined to be sterile in consequences 
for economics and the social sciences. 

But not all anthropologists have followed traditional methods, and 
with a larger perspective has come a different and a greater interest jy 
primitive economics. While there are many who have done good wor; 
in this field, we oy st to Professor Bronislaw Malinowski, of the De. 
partment of An pology: the London School of Economics, jj 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific (1922) analyzed with great acume 
and sympathy the economic - caihaalilll of the Trobriand Islands (New 
Guinea). But he did more than this; he established the study of ¢th. 
nological economics, which, in his hands, becomes of great importance to 
economists. 

Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori is by Raymond Firth, 
a New Zealander, one of Malinowski’s students; in fact, it is a Ph). iil 
thesis presented to the University of London. It does for the Maori Ital 
what Malinowsk done for the Trobrianders. It is significant that pre 
Dr. Firth declares that he wishes to bridge the gap between anthro- cial 
pology and econ \n introductory chapter deals with the study of bro 
primitive econo In this, Dr. Firth surveys the whole field, doing “ 
well a useful wi \ complete bibliography will be a help to persons ord 
interested in furt! idy of this topic. pal 

The importance of this work to economists is indicated in the follov- to 
ing statement of Dr. Firth of 

cal 

The utility of a ntific method can best be judged by considering the ‘ 
problems which it endeavors to solve. Recent work in primitive economics of no 
the type indicated above has been concerned with such questions as the factors ro 
which give weight to leadership in production; the binding forces of codpers- pe 
tion; the social : ili of work; the nature of economic reward; the action of gi 
the principle of reciprocity in exchange; the place of magic in economic life d 
the influence of wealth upon soci: ial organisation ; the relation of technica U 
equipment to othe ets of the economic system. ve 

After a comp count of the physical and social environment 0! 7 
the Maori, Dr. | takes up the analysis of production, distribution, 
ownership, and e% re among this primitive people. In the eleven Bar 
chapters dealing with these topics, he has a large amount of material and I 
a large number of points of theory which will, or should, interest econo- I 
mists. 

R. H. Tawney ; written a commendatory preface to Dr. Firth’s 
book. He points out that the subject has something to teach us, because 1 
“civilized peoples are disposed, perhaps, to under-estimate the par! 
played by economic rationalism in primitive society, and to exaggerate 


that which it plays in their own. Studies such as that contained in the 


I 
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slowing pages, by correcting the first error, help indirectly to remove 
he second. . . . - The whole tendency of his book is to emphasize. . . . 
ow immensely more complex than is often supposed are the forces that 
roduce the activities commonly described as economic.” 
Mavrice G. 
University of Oklahoma 


NEW BOOKS 


\ppet, J. H. The business biography of John Wanamaker, founder and 


amt builder. (New York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xxvi, 471. $5.) 
(NewMp cur, R. L’economia e la finanza delle prime guerre per Vindipendenza 

if eth. d'Italia. (Rome: Angelo Signorelli. 1930. Pp. 123. 1.15.) 
Nee to The economic factors of the Italian wars of independence (1848-1866) 
have been until now searcely considered by the student of economics. The 
Firth research of Professor Bachi is, therefore, an important contribution to 
Ph the history of Italian “risorgimento.” The great changes in international 
D. economic life had a considerable influence in every stage of the wars for 
Maori Italian independence. The author shows how the violent perturbations 
t that preceding the war of 1848, were not confined to the commercial and finan- 
ithro- cial world of Piedmont and Ligury, but were the consequence of a much 


broader crisis resulting from a shortage of agricultural crops and affecting 
France, England, and generally all countries of Europe. The abundance 
of precious metals, the extent of railroad constructions, the too rapid 
growth of banking speculations brought in the United States an overex- 
pansion of business in 1857. The resulting crisis spread to England and 
to the rest of Europe, but did not greatly affect the economic conditions 
of Piedmont in the period of the war of 1859, mainly on account of the 
careful policies of Cavour. The war of 1866 caused severe currency dis- 
turbances, and upset business conditions of the small kingdom. The author 
notes a correspondence with similar disturbances prevailing then in Eu- 
rope as a result of the Civil War. The various aspects of the financial 
policy of the government of Piedmont, to which special consideration is 
given in this study, show many analogies with the abnormalities of post- 
war monetary phenomena. While the main significance of Piedmont to 
United Italy was political, the author makes it clear that the economic de- 
velopment of the kingdom of Piedmont exercised a considerable influence 


on the rest of the peninsula. 
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sanpaGaLtLo, C, Le origini della grande industria contemporanea, 1750- 
1890. Saggio di storia economico-sociale, vol. I. (Venice: “La Nuova 
Italia.” Pp. viii, 268. L.25.) 

eLL, S., Warkins, R. J., and others. Industrial and commercial Ohio. 
Vols. I and II. (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 1928. Pp. xviii-a, 326, Ixxxi, 450-884.) 

These two volumes, appraising the trends of the industrial and commer- 
cial development of Ohio, represent a detailed and exhaustive investigation 
by an academic bureau of business research. The first volume is pub- 
lished in loose-leaf mimeographed sheets so that additional data may be 
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XIV. (Milan: Fratelli Treves. 1998, Pp, 


geography. Rev. ed., with questions. (Boy. 
189 
L’economia meridionale prima e dopo il risorgimento, 
1928. Pp. 530. L.30.) 
neta genovese in confronto con le altre valute 
XII e XIII. Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia. 
ya: Soc. Ligure di Storia Patria. 1928. Pp. cxiy, 
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vitiated by the difficulty inherent in any attempt to estimate national in- 
some, because the concept in itself is not clear and one is never sure what 
+» include and what to leave out. Fortunately or unfortunately the whole 
problem of the Dawes plan and the ability to pay has now gone into a 
diferent stage with the probable introduction of the Young plan and the 
institutions established or to be established for its carrying out. 

Max S. HanpMANn 


Heranper, S. Wie ist der Young Plan erfiillbar? Niirnberger Beitrage zu 
den Wirtschaftswissenschaften No. 21. (Niirnberg: Hochschulbuchhand- 
lung Krische & Co. 1929. Pp. 75. M.2.) 

Hvit, W. I. India’s political crisis. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. xvii, 190. $2.) 


Hovse, F. N., and others. Fort Lewis: a community in transition. Insti- 
tute monograph no. 7. (University, Va.: Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences. 1930. Pp. 56.) 

Hunt, F. E. An audit of America: a summary of recent economic changes 
in the United States. (New York and London: McGraw-Hill. 1930. 


Pp. xii, 208. $2.) 


Economists who have read all of both volumes of Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States’ will not be especially interested in this 
book. Other economists, and laymen, will find here a competent summary 
by the secretary of the committee, who was also editor of the report. 

The summarizer has evidently been at pains to let the writers speak 
for themselves. He quotes verbatim for the most part, and makes no 
attempt to reinterpret data or change emphases in the light of events 
subsequent to the publication of the report (which appeared, it will be 
remembered, in March, 1929). He does not discuss the validity of meth- 
ods by which conclusions have been arrived at, even where these have 
been challenged by members of the National Bureau’s staff, (e.g., p. 147). 
Furthermore, he has a tendency to discard the qualified language of the 
original report and come out boldly with definite statements (for an ex- 
ample, see p. 76, paragraph 1). The summary is in no sense a substitute 
for the original and is not intended to be; for one thing, there is not a 
single statistical table in the volume. But what is lost for the specialist 
is gained for the layman. The volume is concise and readable, and withal 
contains an excellent index. 

Horace B. Davis 


Incram, T. R., editor. Year book of the state of Colorado, 1928-1929. 
Detailed information regarding the state, its resources, opportunities and 
attractions, compiled from official and semi-official sources and published 
under the authority vested by the state legislature in the State Board of 
Immigration. (Denver: State House. 1929. Pp. 290.) 


Innis, H. A., editor. Select documents in Canadian economic history, 1497- 
1/83. (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 1929. Pp. xxxiv, 581. $4.) 
Findings of special staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, and re- 


of Committee of the President’s Conference on Unemployment; published in 
2 volumes by McGraw-Hill. 
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This collectior ycuments is intended to supply material for the sty. 
dent of the eco! levelopment of Canada from the earliest colonial 
time till 1783. 17 companion volumes are promised in the near future, 
covering the per 38-1850 and 1850-1914 respectively—a highly de. 
sirable proje to the excellence of which, when completed, the present ford 
volume bears {10L0, 

The docume volume under review relate to the fishing, includ. di ct 
ing whaling, and fur trades. They contain not only descriptive materia] 1928 
but many inte side lights on the commerce incidental to the trades HMM{ons®. 
mentioned, as e colonial systems of France and England anj 1636 
the mercantile e time. 


whick 
Forel 
with 


vi, 2 

There is a duction to the book and even shorter prefatory re. T 
marks at the | ig of each group of documents. Little or no attempt lishe 
has been mad iately, in these introductions, to give an outline of Int 
the history embed n the documents. For the general reader, the volume gap: 
would be mo: f a longer and more systematic introduction had 175: 
been included. 17 .ppended to the volume a select bibliography of that 
economic his ; for the period subsequent to 17838, and this find 
should be parti | to students and librarians. The 

If a further n y be made, in view of the appearance soon of in ] 
the companion \ would be to amplify somewhat the table of con- 1 
tents so as to locuments more easily recognizable, by adding vol 
dates and nar vriters. In a book which contains no index, the cha 
table of conte! | be as informative as possible. s ing 


W. W. McLaren 


Kospayasui, U. 7 industries and social history of Japan, 191}- 
1918. Econ | st. of World War, Japanese ser. (New Haven: A 
Yale University | ; Pp. 290. $3.25.) tle 

KuuHnert, H., ed I rerman commerce yearbook, 1929. (New York: Et 
Westermann. 1 Pp. 240. $5.) to 

Lipson, E. The e: history of England. Vol. I. The Middle Ages. in 
5th ed. (New 3 M jillan. London: A. and C, Black. 1929, Pp. Oo} 
viii, 552. $5. at 

Professor I book, now universally recognized as the leading work “ 

in its field, w n this journal when it first appeared (vol. VI, . 

pp. 95-98, Ma . As stated in the preface to the new edition, the 

taken yrtunity to make “a number of corrections.” In 

an hour’s curso on with the first edition, checking paging and 

paragraphing, ind list of authorities, we have not happened to . 

run across any cha ept the insertion of a frontispiece and of the 
new preface. 


F. H. Kwyieut 


Livi, R. La sch stica nei tempi di mezzo e nei moderni. Richerche 
storiche di un a Padova: Cedam Milani. 1928. Pp. xi; 
348. L.35.) 

Mapcearvu, V. Rum ne economic policy. (London: P. S. King. 
1930. Pp. ix 

New policy | by the National-Peasant government. “The 
former mercan t ynist tendencies have been replaced by a policy 
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which gives pride to agriculture. Customs duties have been reduced. 
Foreign capital and interests have been placed on a footing of equality 
with national capital.” 

(cars, E. G. Greece today: the aftermath of the refugee impact. (Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. xxii, 336. $5.) 
foro, C. La consulta dei mercanti genovesi: rassegna storica sulla camera 
di commercio e industria. (Genoa: Camera di Commercio e Industria. 
1928. Pp. 223. L.50.) 

orse. H. B. The chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 
1635-1884. Vol. V. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1929. Pp. 
vi, 212.) 

This is a fifth and supplementary volume to the four volume work pub- 
lished in 1926 under the title The East India Company Trading to China. 
In the prefatory note to the four volumes Morse points out that there are 
gaps in the available records and especially one of twenty years from 
1755 to 1775. In the preface to this supplementary volume we are told 
that the author has succeeded “by pertinacity and diligent search’’ in 
finding certain records of these years in the British Legation at Peking. 
The result of this find is a supplement to the first volume of those issued 
in 1926. 

Two of the chapters in this fifth volume are based upon a single bound 
yolume of records covering the period 1742-54. The remaining fifteen 
chapters cover the years 1755-1775. A list of the Company’s ships trad- 
ing to China from 1743 to 1774 is to be found in an appendix. 

The volume presents further material on the China trade for the 
eighteenth century quite similar to that presented in the other volumes. 
It deals almost entirely with the British company and with British trade. 
A case is presented in which the Chinese officials tried to secure the set- 
tlement among the foreigners and by the foreigners of the shooting of an 
English sailor by a French officer. Perhaps the greatest interest attaches 
to efforts on the part of the Company to open up trade at Ningpo dur- 
ing the years 1755, 1756, and 1757. The attempt was defeated, in the 
opinion of the British traders, by the increase in fees and duties payable 
at Ningpo, made at the suggestion of officials at Canton. There is a brief 
account of the final effort of the British and other foreign merchants to re- 
sist the co-hong, “this baneful monopoly” of the Chinese dealers as the co- 
hong was called by the Council of Supercargoes of the British East India 
Company in a report which would have delighted Adam Smith. We find 
the total assets of the Company in China to have been about half a mil- 
lion taels in 1774; and we find notices of the increasing importance of the 
sale of bills on London by the Company’s officials at Canton in exchange 
for cash to invest in the trade. 

The present volume brings to a close Mr. Morse’s long labor in finding 
and editing the documents of the Company as far as its China trade is 
concerned. Mr. Morse gives a picture of life and trade at Canton during 
these early years without destroying the reader’s impression that he has 
made the acquaintance of the original documents. In this picture an im- 
portant place is given to the difficulties presented by the attempt of the 
Chinese officials to apply guild methods to the control, at Canton, of a 
growing trade and an increasing number of foreign merchants. 


C. F. Remer 
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Mortara, G., Prospettive economiche anno decimo, 1930. (Milgy 
Universita B mn 30. Pp. xxiii, 551. L.48.) 

Nina, L. L ntificie sotto Clemente XI: tassa del milione. Rs 
colta di stu dell’Istituto di Politica e Legislazione Finanzisg 
dell’Univer | Milan: Fratelli Treves. 1928. Pp, §; 
L.45. ‘ 

— tificie nel Medio Evo: a tuto il periodo ari 
nonese. Ra li studi a cura dell’ Istituto di Politica e Legislazig 
Finanziaria A di Roma. (Milan: Fratelli Treves, 1999 
Pp. 356. | 

Raas, F. Di r Haager Konferenz. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing 
1929. Pp. 

In this smal raph which supplements an earlier volume, You, 
Plan oder D } he author sketches briefly the events, both poli 
tical and eco t led to the adoption of the new agreement, 
lengthy ap] ; a number of pertinent documents. While Pr 
fessor Raat 1inst the assumption of responsibilities which ea 
not be fulfi reatise on the whole is couched in moderate term 

Feuix 

Rapparp, W. Europe: the trend of international coéperatig 
since the stitul »f Politics publication. (New Haven: Yak 
Univ. Press 6. $3. 

ReIcHeErtT, J. V Plan: Finanzen und Wirtschaft. (Berlin: Reim 
Hobbing. 1 i 68. M.2. 

Dr. Reich mber of the Reichstag, regards the Young plan y 
a step in the righ ection but not as the final solution of the repare 
tions quest pplements his arguments, which in the nature o 
the case art ite, with a profusion of statistical tables. 

Fevix 

REsPONDEK, | tliche Zusammenarbeit zwischen Deutschland uni 
Frankreich. Carl Heymanns Verlag. 1929. Pp. 222.) 

This book brilliant and scholarly assistant to Mr. Kurt Lan 
mers, member German Reichstag, and recognized authority m 
rationalizatior ses types of economic codperation between France 
and German ving a brief statement of the industrial and agricul 
tural develo} f the two countries from 1915 through the war, ands 
short histor) legislation in the two nations before and after the 
war, the au n detail the Franco-German commercial treaty of 
August 17, \lthough some of the favored nation clauses hare 
aroused op} n other nations and especially in the United Stales, 
the author « ; the importance of the agreement in creating cor 
mercial friend een the two nations and in eliminating frictio 
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cartels are more than price-fixing arrangements. Far more are they con- 
cre with orderly distribution of production and elimination of the 

st s of over- production and cut-throat competition. Following this the 
or discusses in similar fashion the participation of France and Ger- 
- in eartels involving other nations. These are the international car- 
vs or the sale of iron and steel, for lamps and gas mantels, and the 
ntlemen’s agreement” in the a irs and plush industry. 

The author includes also a section on deliveries required of Germany 
nder the terms of the Versailles Treaty, coéperation between France and 
Germ: in} in agriculture and transportation, statistical tables of popula- 
‘on and agricultural and industrial production in the two countries, and 
a bibliography. The book is sympathetic towards the cartel movement 
but analytical and critical, setting forth objectively the aims and results 
of each cartel discussed. The author’s main purpose is to show the trends 
toward codperation between two countries whose unfriendliness represents 
a latent danger to the whole world. He sees these economic agreements 
as necessary if the industries of the two nations are not to engage in 
ruinous competition. He sees them, furthermore, as strong material as- 

tance to the growing attitude of mind in the two countries against war. 

Ray 


«t.R. Prolemi economici della Val di Taro. Istituto Superiore Agrario 
di Milano. (Parma: Fresching. 1928. Pp. 220.) 

orusrern, I. From chartism to labourism: historical sketches of the Eng- 
lish working class movement. (New York: International Pubs. 1929. 
Pp. vi, 365. $2.50.) 

syrono, C., editor. JI registri dell’ufficio di provisione e dell’ufficio dei 
sindaci sotto la dominazione viscontea. Parte I. I registri delle lettere 
ducali dell’ufficio di provvisione dal 1389 al 1409. (Milan: Municipio. 
1929. Pp. xxii, 260. L.60.) 

cumpr, W. Ernst Friedrich’s Geographie des Welthandels und Weltver- 
kehrs. 2nded. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Rmk. 30.) 


burn, E. W. Pioneering in Dakota: a reminiscent narrative of the days 


of the covered wagon, the sod shanty, and the pioneer settlers who trans- 


formed a prairie wilderness into a great commonwealth. (La Conner, 
Wash.: Puget Sound Mail. 1929.) 

ixenosu, Y. The Japan year book: complete cyclopaedia of general in- 
formation and statistics on Japan and Japanese territories for the year 
1930. (New York: Dixie Business Book Shop. 1930. Pp. 718. $10.) 


vect, R. pt. La proprieta fondiaria in Sardegna dall’alto Medio Evo ai 
nostri giornt. Studi e documenti di storia economica e giuridica. 
Cagliari: Tip G. Ledda. 1928. Pp. 158. 1.10.) 


Wienerecp, R. H. Franco-German relations, 1878-1885. Studies in hist. and 


pol. sci., ser. XLVII, no. 4. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1929. 
Pp. 200.) 

redit position of Hungary. Bull. no. 33, rev. of no. 5. (New York: In- 
stitute of International Finance. 1930. Pp. 30.) 

redit position of Turkey. Bull. no. 82. (New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Finance. 1930. Pp. 36.) 

n economic survey of Salt River Valley project in Maricopa County, Ari- 
cona. Agric, ext. cire. no. 59. (Tucson: Univ. of Arizona. 1929. Pp. 
117.) 
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critical study of the scope, methods and ¢ 
ent or farm cost investigations in the Unit 
ir adequacy to reach the stated objective 
for “overhauling” and strengthening the pro 
ir expenditure in this type of investigation 
1 comprehensive survey of farm management 
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ir shortcomings in application. 
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erable effort and expense which have gone into the collection and analysis 
such data have largely been ill spent. : 

In my opinion few economists will dispute these conclusions, and few 
prejudiced students of farm cost data who read Mr. Bennett’s analysis 
i] fail to agree with him fully as to most of the data they have studied. 
hese are serious charges. Since we are even now continuing to spend 
ousands of dollars in farm cost “investigations” in all parts of the 
nited States, his well considered criticisms constitute a challenge to 
ose who formulate research programs and dispense public funds for 
rm cost investigations. 

Two characteristics of farm costs of production, whether money costs 
quantitative costs, that have hitherto received comparatively little 
tention conspire to make the data that have been collected practically 
eless. “Farm costs vary widely from farm to farm and from area to 
ea in the same year and from year to year on the same farms or in 
e same areas. It is erroneous to suppose either that farmers in a 
mogeneous area incur uniform or nearly uniform costs, or that the 
w-cost producers of one year remain low-cost producers in the next 
ar.” That this conclusion is justified Mr. Bennett shows by an in- 
nious presentation of the results of the very few studies of farm costs 
at have been calculated for identical farms for three or more years. 
is a well recognized weakness of farm costs studies that most of them 
se their conclusions on data for one year only. 

The second characteristic is the variability of farm costs due to 
controllable causes, “wind and weather,” “acts of God” and natural 
rees, unknown, unpredictable and therefore uncalculable. “There 
reason to believe . . . . that both differences and changes in costs are 
ie quite as largely to uncontrollable natural causes . . . . as to 
uses controllable through good management.” While the significance 
this fact is lessened when cost data are collected in a limited, com- 
ratively homogeneous area, and for a number of successive years, 
vertheless the criticism that “farm management investigators appear 
t to have treated this possibility or its significance with the attention 
deserves” is well merited. 

Mr. Bennett’s suggested program is interesting. (1) He would have a 
mparatively few detailed studies made in limited areas, to include an 
equate number of records for statistical analysis, over a series of 
ars, and to be made by competent economists and statisticians. (2) 
e would limit general field studies to a program much less ambitious 
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farm costs studies paid for by groups of farmers who hire the invest With 
tor and provid with current data. And (e) “types-of-farm; in min 
studies by stat w pets 


ALEXANDER E. Caycp cent 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The Economics of Australian Coal. By F. R. E. 

bourne: Melbourne University Press in assoc. with Macmillylilit av: pu 
1929. Pp. xvi, 280. 10s. 6d.) wT 

This excellent one-man investigation deserves to rank alongside ayimeheap | 
of the unofficial or official diagnoses of the sickness of King Coal, \jgimpnd in 
Mauldon had no powerful royal commission or wealthy research buregammrom ! 
behind him; but he did have a good grounding in economic theory, ime th 
years’ residenc« the heart of the Australian coal area, and sufficigigs devé 
grasp of psychology open doors which will not respond to the economy; ing 
key. He knows 1 iner as well as mining; he has courage in critic; In 1 
ing popular nost is; and he presents his findings in a pleasant, rea 
able style. The result is a thoroughly worth-while book, an index vat 
the improved quality of recent economic investigation in Australia. 

The Australian coal industry, like that of nearly every other cou ence 
try, is being “squeezed between the upper millstone of a relative declingummwould 
in demand and nether millstone of over-capacity.” But it had sudgmmthe o' 
powers of resista that it did not begin really to squeak till 1928, Igprov' 
had the largest « sources south of the equator on which to workgmmand ¢ 
geological conditions permitted the use of coal-cutting machinery, ania and : 
the output per rker—481 tons per annum in New South Walesa is 
ranked second to that of the United States. Its geographical isolatiagmm dow! 
gave it a natural protection from foreign competition in the hom of ¢ 
market; and in pre-war days it was rapidly building up an export tradgyy ¢4" | 
thanks to the good quality and low cost of its product. Such a favor esta 
industry should surely have been able to look after itself even in them 0% 
black days of the past decade. Yet it is apparently as sick as its the 
British relative. Why? to ¢ 

The answer begins with price. In 1918 Australian coal] was about ‘™ 
the cheapest in tl rid. During the war it went up far less than dij "e« 
British or American, and in 1920 was still less than double the 1913 '" 
price. For the next five years it stood still, and then began to rsqgy 5 
again, while most other things were falling, until in 1926, it stood atm See 
173 per cent above the 1913 price; it was now one of the world’s deares tio 
coals. Every increase in wages and production cost had been passed th: 
on; competition had been effectively checked by associations of owners; lia 
new mines had been opened to take advantage of the profitable returms 
and warnings from the outside world went unheeded. 
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With high price went high uncertainty. Cynics declare that Austra- 
» miners only stop striking when the time is due for their stormy fel- 
x petrels, the seamen and longshoremen, to have a strike. Seventy 
»» cent of the industrial stoppages take place on the coal fields; and, 
‘nce most of the coal is produced in one state (New South Wales), the 
th, r states, along with ships seeking bunker coal, and foreign customers, 
ve frequently found it impossible to get fuel. Hence the other states 
ive pushed ahead with the development of their own inferior resources ; 


ne of them has tackled in earnest its lignite supplies, and is providing 


ide anfMheap briquets and electricity; hydro-electricity is being generated, 
Ul. Mallipnd in every possible way the rest of Australia is striving to free itself 
buregitrom the stranglehold of the New South Wales black coal. At the same 
ry, filmime the foreign trade has been partly lost, either because the foreigner 

; developing his own coal resources, is harnessing falling water, or is 


ing elsewhere for his fuel. 

In 1928 the fool’s paradise crashed down on the ears of owners and 
siners alike. Mr. Mauldon tries to point out the way to sanity and 
salvation. The central defect is over-capacity: the 1927 demand could 
save been met with three-quarters of the existing mines and equipment. 
Hence palliatives such as a lower price based on a government subsidy 


— 


declingm would only “help the lame dog over the stile in the hope that once on 
d suc the other side he would pursue his way with regaining strength.” Im- 
28, | proved organization and methods would merely mean increased output; 


and amalgamation, cartellization, consumer-and-producer corporations, 
and socialization offer little hope in themselves. The only sure remedy 
isa reduction of over-capacity ; let the most efficient mines combine, write 
down their capital values, and pass on economies by reducing the price 
of coal. This will gradually squeeze out the less efficient mines, which 
can only operate at the present artificially high price level. Meanwhile, 
establish a Coal License Reduction Board, with powers like those of the 
boards which close down superfluous hotels. Let this Board deal with 
the mines, shutting down the inefficient ones by refusing them a license 
to operate. Provide a compensation fund, like the one for the liquor 
trade, from which the shareholders and employees of closed mines will 
receive some solatiwm. An ingenious proposal, to say the least—an ex- 
tension of the ideas of compensation and the betterment tax; it spreads 
some of the cost of rationalization over the survivors who benefit, and 
secks a cure by reduction of price instead of by reduction of produc- 
tion. Ina period when the popular advice is all too frequently the latter, 
this plan of Mr. Mauldon’s is worth consideration not merely in Austra- 
lia, but elsewhere as well. 
H. Heaton 

University of Minnesota 
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NEW BOOKS spec’ 
Bertini, A. La canapa in rapporto all’agricultura ed all’economia nazional, give 
Appunti presentati all congreso nazionale per lo scambio dei prodotti ¢ wee 
Vestero, tenutosi a Genova nel novembre 1927. (Bologna: Tip. L, Parma, with 
1928. Pp. 24. elim 
Curis, G. Gli usi civici. (Rome: Liberia del Littorio. 1928, Pp. 454) inef 
Davis, J. S. The farm export debenture plan. (Stanford Univ., Calif. = 
Food Research Institute. 1929. Pp. x, 274. $8.) " sigh 

Duppy, E. A. Agriculture in the Chicago region. Soc. sci. studies no, XV the 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1929. Pp. x, 158.) 

Dykstra, C. A., editor. Colorado River development and related prob- : 
lems. Annals, vol. CXLVIII, part 2. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Py Voskt 
and Soc. Science. 1930. Pp. vi, 42.) Me 

Fiores, V. Corso di economia rurale e di estimo rurale e civile: per i perit , 
agrari, per i periti agrimensori (geometri) e per i direttori di aziend ac 
agrarie. (Rome: Albrighi e Segati. 1928. Pp. xii, 396. L.20.) t 

Hurst, A. H. The bread of Britain. (London: Oxford Univ. Press, % e 
6d.) rh 

Knapp, A. B. FV power in New York State. Suppl. to National Muri- <9 


cipal Rev., vol. XIX, no, 2. (New York: National Municipal League, 
19380. Pp. 125-1 


Lecee, A. The agricultural situation. Address delivered at the 6th Con- uF 
ference of Major Industries. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. 1929. Pp. 11.) le 
Marescatcui, A. Agricoltura italica, 1926-27. (Milan: Fratelli Treves, 
1928. Pp. viii, 3 L..12.) in 
L. G. A iltural survey of Europe: Hungary. Technical bul. 
no. 160. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 140. 20c.) fr 
Otcorr, M. T., compiler. Large scale and corporation farming. Agric. P 
econ. bibliography no. 30. (Washington: Bureau of Agric. Econ. 1929. 
Pp. 87, mimeographed. 
A bibliography 
Overton and Rosertson. Profitable farm management and marketing. ( 
Enterprise set Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1929. Pp. 392. $2.) : 
Sana, K. B. Economics of rural Bengal. (Calcutta: Chuckervertty, Chat- : 
terjee & Co. 1930. Pp. viii, 296.) 
Sueparp, W. Codperative control: a proposed solution of the forest prob- | 
lem. Advance printing from Journal of Forestry, vol. XXVIII, no. 2 ) 
(Washington: Society of American Foresters. 1930. Pp. 9.) , 
SotmsseN, G. Young Plan und Agrarpolitik. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 1929. : 
Pp. 53. M.2. 

Of the many treatises which have recently appeared describing the 
present condition of German agriculture, Dr. Solmssen’s brief account is 
undoubtedly the most suggestive. The author demonstrates quite cor 
vincingly that one of the fundamental premises upon which the success of 
the Young plan founded is the reorganization of German agriculture. 

The heavy importation of foodstuffs into Germany has been one of the 
obstacles to a favorable balance of trade so essential to the fulfillment of 
the financial ob! 1s which Germany must shoulder under the terms 
of the Young plan Dr. Solmssen advocates the introduction of m 
chinery and appliances and above all proper methods of standardization. 
The author’s belief that Germany might become self-sufficient with tr 
2988s Reviews and New Books te! 
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spect to the basic foodstuffs sounds less visionary if the illustrations 
. given are at all within reason. He cites in particular the dairy products 
—. which have been imported in considerable quantities, despite the fact that 


ot with modern equipment and better marketing facilities Germany could 
Parmy eliminate the importation of these products altogether. Not only general 
, ineficiency of the landed farmer and the peasant, combined with lack of 
rs 454, capital and inadequate credit facilities, but the absence of a definite, far- 
Cali sighted policy on the part of the government shares the responsibility for 
: the present unsatisfactory position of German agriculture. 
no. XY, Feux Friern 
An Vosxurt, W. H. The economics of water power development. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1929. Pp. xii, 225. $3.) 
i peril This is a very serviceable book for the non-technical reader who wishes 
aiends a comprehensive and reliable survey of the entire subject of water power. 
It starts with the importance of water power in modern life, and briefly 
is. presents a description of the essentials of a modern water power plant. 
The general principles underlying water power development are dis- 
Muni cussed in chapter 8. They are not only concerned with the physical utiliza- 
eague tion of natural resources, but involve relative costs, markets, and returns. 
z Whether a particular water power site should be developed, depends 
1 Con upon whether the electricity as finally generated and delivered will cost 
>. 11 less than if supplied through steam generation, and whether there is a 
a. demand for it at remunerative rates. The relative cost depends upon 
investment in plant and the cost of operation. The mere existence of a 
1 bull water power site does not mean that its development would be desirable 
from an economic standpoint. A very large proportion of available water 
Agric. power cannot be developed upon an economical basis. 
1929, After the consideration of general principles, the available water power, 


the existing development, and the attainable markets are discussed with 
respect to the principal sections of the country. A chapter each is de- 
voted to the St. Lawrence drainage basin, the southeastern states, the 
Colorado River, the Pacific drainage area, and to isolated sites. Follow- 
ing these descriptions, a chapter is devoted to public control of water 
power, including public opinion, the legal basis of public control, its re- 
lation to public lands and navigable waters, the supervision by the War 
Department, the Department of the Interior, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Federal Power Commission, and the general principles of rate 
regulation. The chapter, however, is not critical with regard to the suc- 
cess of the various efforts of public control, but the fact is emphasized 


1929. 


+ the that there is a special public interest in water power which is subject to 
i public control. 
pas A chapter is devoted to public ownership projects. A survey is made 
al of the Hydro-electric Power Commission of Ontario, giving both the criti- 
head cisms and defenses which have been made of the work of this system. 
the There is also an account of Muscle Shoals, including what the govern- 
rt of ment has done, the problem of nitrogen production, and the conflict over 
the future policy of Muscle Shoals development. A final chapter is de- 


voted to foreign water power, giving a summary of available resources 
and actual development in Canada and the principal countries of Europe. 
Chere is an appendix which presents the statistics of water power re- 
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sources and deve nent, and, finally, a selected bibliography on wat,, 
power. 


‘he genera »f the book may be summarized thus: While there ay 
enormous water power resources capable of development, actually only 
a small part of our total electric supply is now derived, or will probably 
ever be derived, from water power. Many sites can never be economically 
developed, beca ‘f the cost of development, or lack of profitable mar. 
ket. The maj resources appear in the Rocky Mountain and Pacitic 
states, where complete development will not be justified for many years, 
There is a popular misconception as to the importance of water power in 
our future econ organization. The bulk of power for industrial pyr. 
poses will inevita come from steam plants, with which, however, yj] 
be coérdinated 1 iter power that can be developed upon an economica| 
basis. 


JoHN Baver 


Wrortn. J. S. ¢ rcial possibilities of the Texas-New Mexico potash 
deposits. U.S. Dept. of Commerce bull. 316. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 
1980. Pp. v, 144. 265c. 

Actes del premier férence internationale du blé, Rome, 25-380 avril, 1927, 
(Rome: Imprim e l’Ist. Internat. d’Agriculture. 1928. Pp. xi, 602, 
L.60. ) 

The agricultural « for 1930. (Washington: Bureau of Agric. Econ, 
1930. ) 

Agricultural surv f Europe: Hungary. Technical bull. 160. (Wasb- 
ington: Supt. D 1930. Pp. 104. 20c.) 

L’agro romano nel pr yuinguennio fascista, Relazione sull’incremento del 
bonficamento ag e della colonizzazione dell’agro romano, dal 1 gen- 
naio 1928 al $1 bre 1927. (Rome: Tip. Cuggiani. 1928. Pp. 19], 
L.20.) 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc. Annual report. (New York: Jevw- 
ish Agricultural Society, 301 E. 14th St. 1929. Pp. 33.) 

Mineral resource: United States, 1926. Part I. Metals. Part II. 


Nonmetals. Washington: Supt. Docs. 1929. Pp. A127,774; 675. 
$1.25; $1.) 


Natural resources Quebec. Rev. ed. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1929. Pp. 132 

Vocational education in agriculture. Studies and reports, ser. K, no. 9. 
(Geneva: International Labour Office. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 
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The Development of the Flour Milling Industry in the United States. 


By Cuartes B. Kuntmann. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1929. 
Pp. xvii, 349. $3.50.) 


Though avowedly limiting himself to a survey dealing with the evolu- 
tion of the flour milling industry in the United States, Mr. Kuhlmam 


has really done much more. His essay traces the development of milling 
from colonial times substantially to the present day, maintaining a nice 
balance between the strictly technical and the more broadly economic 
factors, and gives an excellent picture of the organization of the ir 
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dustry, its problems of raw material supply, production, markets, locali- 
vation, and finance. Too many books on economic history tell us only 
what happened; Mr. Kuhlman also gives us the reasons why, and while 
some readers may be disposed to question his interpretations at certain 
points, he has skillfully assembled his material and straightforwardly 
reached his conclusions. The story is well told; moreover, the reader 
js put in a way to continue the investigation for himself, if he wishes, 
and is frequently provoked thereto. 

The central theme of the book is the competition between rival milling 
centers to secure dominance in the industry. This rivalry is illustrated 
both in colonial and early national times, when New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore disputed the leadership; during the middle period, when 
Richmond, Rochester, and St. Louis in turn held the supremacy; and 
more recently since the complete mechanization of the industry, by the 
competition between Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Buffalo for the 
favored place in the sun. Intimately bound up with this civic-industrial 
rivalry has been the competition of the railroads, and other agencies 
of commerce, in furthering the respective interests of certain key cities 
rather than others. In this respect the history of the milling industry 
is really a microcosm of the economic history of the United States itself, 
which from one point of view has been essentially a keenly competitive 
struggle between rival cities and sections for leadership in the exploita- 
tion of raw material sources and the supply of consuming markets. 
Especially penetrating is the author’s analysis of the various factors of 
strength and weakness which account for the rise and decline of the 
several centers of flour milling at the successive stages of the industry’s 
development. Among the more significant of these factors are changes 
in the quality and quantity of raw material economically available to 
each center, shifts in consuming markets, and adjustments of tariffs and 
freight rates which have at times powerfully affected both of the fore- 
going influences. Sometimes of great importance are differences in the 
degree of organization and effectiveness of purchasing and marketing 
facilities possessed by the various centers, reflecting primarily the 
presence or absence of dominant personalities, a factor perhaps not 
sufficiently emphasized by Mr. Kuhlmann. 

The subtitle of the essay carries the caption, “With special reference 
to the industry in Minneapolis.” It is logical of course that more de- 
tailed consideration be given to the center whose name has for the last 
filty years been practically a synonym for the milling industry and 
where the most significant technical improvements were first worked 
out and made an integral part of the mechanics of milling. Indeed it 

omic was largely the initiative and persistence of the Minneapolis millers in 
ir grappling with the special difficulties presented by the hard spring 
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wheats of the N west that gave them their early mechanical Supers: fa sion | 
ority and with ymmercial dominance. Other centers built Upon fa other 
the pioneer wor! he Minneapolis millers and adapted themselves mor [NN Rela! 
or less promptly to the changed conditions resulting from rapid techn; MM indu: 


cal development, thus profiting from the experience gained in the spring 
wheat area. 


The problems northwestern mills have in many respects been HB or { 
typical of those { | by the industry at large, particularly in its late HIN dust 
stages; hence likely that one misses anything of the essentis] som 
unity of the A in milling industry by visioning its development pri- J man 
marily from the point of view of the great spring wheat center. Indeed HM of t 
the later evolu f the industry at Minneapolis, involving significant HMM of 1 
changes in the ter and sources of raw material supplies, in tarif HMM sit : 
schedules, freig , and markets, the net result of which has beep cite 
greatly to dimi: utstanding importance of this center, probably 3 mis 
forecasts to so e at least similar developments to be expected in hea 
time by other cent This is likely to be true especially of those milling J wa 
centers whose d lence upon favorable transportation rates and prac- un 
tices makes th iinerable, whose sources of wheat supply will bk to 
greatly curtailed by shifts in the character of agriculture, or whos icv 


foreign markets may ultimately be served more economically by con- 


petitors. 

The position of t centers of the milling industry in these respects 
is probably suffi precarious to preclude the expectation of growth 
much beyond ¥ is already taken place. On the contrary there . 
is likely to be r less shifting of investment from one center to 
another as the { ntal forces affecting the fortunes of particular D 
regions vary. | 1, the past decade has witnessed a considerable 
exodus of milling nd capacity from Minneapolis to Buffalo, to F 
Kansas, and even t e distant regions. A decentralizing movement, ' 
in other words, ha n in progress, accompanied paradoxically enough 
by a contrary trend toward increasing concentration of ownership. Both 
of these movements have received additional impetus since the comple 
tion of Mr. Ku n’s essay, typified for example by the organization 
in 1928 of General Mills, Incorporated, formed around the nucleus of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, and its subsequent expansion to include 
mills on the Pacific Coast, in Texas, and elsewhere. 

It would be uz cious to dwell in a critical spirit upon matters 
either untouched or passed over lightly in so excellent a book as Mr. 
Kuhlmann’s. O nfesses to some disappointment, however, in find- 
ing scant reference to such important topics as costs and profits, or 
to the organization of the grain trade, as factors influencing the later 


evolution of the milling industry. Perhaps the reason for their oms 
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jon is to be found in the fairly complete discussion of these aspects in 


Super}. 
other places, notably in the reports of the Federal Trade Commission. 


8 more ME Relatively little attention is given to the later financial aspects of the 
techni. MME industry. In earlier times, as the author points out, the development 
* Spring MMB of milling centers was financed chiefly by transfer of capital from the 


lumber industry (as in the Northwest), from eastern flour merchants, 


ts been ME or from within by the reinvestment of profits. More recently the in- 
ts later MB dustry has begun to attract investment from the general capital market, 
Ssentia] HN some ‘discussion of which would enhance the usefulness of Mr. Kuhl- 
ent pri- JF mann’s essay to many readers. While the author is abundantly aware 
Indeed HMB of the great importance of freight rates as determining the localization 
nificant HE of milling units, he does not clearly explain the significance of the tran- 


n tarif (MB sit privilege, nor does his discussion of rate adjustments always supply 
as been citations to the pertinent decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


"obably mission. ‘There are some indications, too, that he has leaned rather 
cted in [MB heavily upon The Northwestern Miller (an excellent trade paper, by the 
milling JB way) as a principal source for his data, a tendency which leads to an 
1 prac- ME uncritical acceptance of a somewhat biased point of view with respect 
will be HME to certain controverted issues. These are minor imperfections, how- 


ever, in an essay which is notable for its excellent perspective, sane 
judgment, and clarity of style. 
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Bettortt, F. L’industria della juta in Italia. (Milan: Tip. Capriolo e 
Massimino. 1929. Pp. 157.) 

Dacnino, V. I cartelli industriali nazionali e internazionali. (Turin: 
Fratelli Bocca. 1928. Pp. 184. 1.12.) 

Fassricort1,C, A. Aleuni cenni circa l’industria marmifera apuana. (Borgo 
Val di Taro: Tip. C. Cavanna. 1928. Pp. 99.) 

Hurcuins, G. Labor and silk. (New York: International Pubs. 1929. 
Pp. 192. $2.) 

It is not easy to study an industry as a functional organism vibrating 
with problems created by the machine, the worker, the consumer, the 
market, and the “system.” Miss Hutchins has accomplished this feat in 
her study of the silk and rayon industry in the United States—a study 
which is but one of a series of industrial studies being prepared by the 


clude Labor Research Association. 

The facts and figures presented by the author impress the reader with 
itters the stupendous chaos of an industry employing over one million workers, 
; Mr. paying these workers the weekly average wage of $18.46, and creating 
find- textile products worth more than five million dollars. The study is pro- 
a, or vocative of one demand on the part of the reader—control. Social con- 
iat trol, workers’ control, government control—name it what you will—but 
wed some sort of control is obviously necessary for an industry so replete with 
pms- unsolved problems. 
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dy is primarily concerned with the silk and rayon 
lustry, it includes valuable material on the coito, 
The industry is full of anachronisms, large jp. 

in rayon and silk, flourish side by side with “coo. 
that cut and undercut on prices, wages, and my). 
scrapping of thousands of spindles, workers, ap4 
in the wake of each merger. To some degree th. 
exodus of the industry from the North to the South, 
r is charged with the responsibility of the extrem, 
‘kers; the speed-up, the stretch-out, consolidation, 

ls of over-production, unemployment, industria) 


nstant psychic irritations. 


that has recently brought the textile industry jnt 

lood-stained pages of Elizabethton, Marion, and Pat. 

reader as he reads of the struggles of the work. 

ve opposition, an economic weapon which might 

ers into granting some adequate returns for their 

the textile workers’ union is not a happy one. Ther 

rroups to contend with, a predominance of women 

on craft lines when the craft distinctions of th 

vay with the coming of the automatic looms. And ye 

rapid concentration in business and industrial organize: 
workers to organize and to organize effectively, 

it a degree of propaganda which is not offensive 

like their economics unadulterated by righteous in- 

ellent handbook for the study of an American in- 
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tor. Proceedings of the thirty-third annual meeting of 
idrymen’s Association, Chicago, Illinois, April 8 to 11, 
Chicago: American Foundrymen’s Assoc. 1929. Pp. 


in the electrical industry during 1929. Reprint 
Review, Jan., 1930. (Schenectady: General Elec 
Pp. 67.) 
nds in location of the women’s clothing industry. (Chi- 
o Press. 1930. Pp. 199. $2.) 
p and paper industry in Canada, with special referene: 
lpwood. McGill Univ. econ. studies no. 7. (Toronto: 
» obligatorio per Vindustria solfifera sicilian 
lip. Ed. Torinese. 1928. Pp. viii, 118. 1.10.) 
roduzione, commercio, industria. (Biella: Assoc. 
ia Laniera Italiana. 1928. Pp. 180. L.10.) 
Brumpaven, M. A. and Davis, H. S. Analysis of pre 
| sales yarn: a study based on data for the years 191! 
supplied by spinners owning 90 per cent of the « 
in the United States. Research studies no. VI! 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1929. Pp. ix, 116.) 
the Dominion of New Zealand for the year 1927-*: 
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tistical report. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1929. Pp. 

iii, 127. 3s. 6d.) 

Ip mi cento anni di una grande conquista industriale (l’industria boracifera 
toscana ). Una solenne festa del lavoro a Larderello (1827-1927). (Lar- 
ello: Societa Boracifera. 1928. Pp. 66.) 


sid 


Primo congresso laniero italiano, Biella, 19-20 settembre, 1927: atti ufficiali. 
Biella: Associazione Fascista dell’ Industria Laniera Italiana. 1928. Pp. 
130. 1.10.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Asutey, C. W. Whaleships of New Bedford: siaty plates from drawings. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1929. Pp. vi, 60.) 

Bancock, J. B., 3rd. A coéperative course in railroad operation. Re- 
printed from Proceedings of the Annual Meetings of the Association of 
Codperative Colleges, vol. I, 1929. (Columbus, Ohio: Association of Co- 
operative Colleges. 1929. Pp. 15. ) 

ssrpwin, W. W., compiler. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany. Documentary history; articles of incorporation, leases, mortgages, 
decrees, consolidations, deeds; trackage and depot contracts, and history 
of affiliated companies. Vol. I. Lines east of the Mississippi River. Vol. 
II. Lines in Iowa and Missouri. Vol. III. Lines west of the Missouri 
River. (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & Sons.) 

Brosseau, A. J. Rails, regulation and motor transport. Address before 
the American Railway Association, Motor Transport Division, Toronto, 
Canada, November 13, 1929. (New York: National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 1929. Pp. 7.) 

Cuarint, A. I porti franchi in Italia: criteri d’attuazione. (Bologna: 
Stab. Poligrafici Riuniti. 1929. Pp. 121.) 

Cortyer, R. N. Trends in rate making. Address before the Traffic Club 
of New York, September 24, 1929. (New York: Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads, 143 Liberty St. 1929. Pp. 11.) 


E.uincwoop, A. R. and Coomss, W. The government and railroad trans- 


portation. (Boston: Ginn. 1930. Pp. xviii, 642. $4.) 

Feneton, K. G. Transport codrdination: a study of present day transport 
problems. (London: P. S. King. 6s.) 

Hantos, E. Mitteleuropdische Eisenbahnpolitik. Mitteleuropiische Wirt- 
schaftsfragen, I. (Wien: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1929. Pp. 112. Rm. 
4.50. 

This is the first of a series of publications of the Central European In- 
stitute as scientific contributions to the promotion of the welfare of these 
central countries. ‘The present volume gives a concise and excellent de- 
tig” ion of the railwxy system of each of these seven states and shows 
the difficulties, due to these unconnected systems, in carrying on interna- 
tional trade relations. It closes with a constructive plan for securing the 
much-desired coéperation of the railways for the advancement of the eco- 
nomic interests of this part of Europe. It is a well-conceived project 
worthily presented. 
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M Postverein. Mitteleuropaische Wirtschafi,. 
lm Braumiiller. 1929. Pp. 85. Rm, 3.60.) 


M Wasserstrassenpolittk: Referate und R,. 
achliiese des hen Wasserstrassenkonferenz. Mitteleuro. 
piische Wi Wien: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 19929, Pp, 
194. Rm. ¢ 

Harriman, H 1 and the St. Lawrence seaway. (Boston: 
Author 192 


ent of iron ore and coal in relation to the 
ladelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press 


Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. Abtei- 


lung V, Teil 1: Mohr. 1930. Pp. vii, 150.) 

W. nsolidation. Address before the Chicago 
Association Chicago, Illinois, March 19, 1930. (Chicago: 
Chicago Ass 1930. Pp. 13.) . 

Allegheny por place in the main line of public works of 
Pennsylvania the Pennsylvania Railroad. Vol II, no, |, 
(Philadelph Railroad. 1930. Pp. 45.) 

Interstate Com ( /3rd annual report. (Washington: Supt, 
Docs. 1929. 

Some railroad 1 the study of geography: a brief memoran- 
dum. (Wash Bureau of Railway Economics. 1930. Pp, 
5, mimeogra} 

Text of forty-s ‘t of statistics of railways in United States 
for year end 1928, including also selected data relating 
to other cor ject to interstate commerce act for year 
1928. (Wa Docs. 1929. Pp. evi. 20c.) 

The tramway | r and its relation to that in other cities. Is- 
sued concurrt no. 16 of the City Club of Denver. Busi- 
ness Review, Denver: University of Denver. 1929. Pp. 
15.) 

Trad rce, and Commercial Crises 
W BOOKS 

eg, F. B. larblehead’s foreign commerce, 1789-1850 
(Salem, Mass 1929. Pp. 175. $5.) 

Con1, E. A. I argentino. Conferencia pronunciada en 
el Fomento d nal. Barcelona, Octubre 28 de 1929. 
Buenos Air Argentina del Comerico, de la Industria 
y de la Prod 26.) 

Denny, L. Am in. (New York: Knopf. 1930. Pp. 407. 

Mr. Denny’s \merica and Great Britain are engaged in 
a great economi m which America will inevitably emerge 
as victor. Su s two possibilities. Either both coun- 
tries will make War” and drift into armed conflict, or the 
United States ' rican colony of Great Britain. 

Mr. Denny « nying that this war is unthinkable. The 
world is not |: wo great economic empires. “We are 


fighting for our | either one empire or both much perish. In 
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successive chapters such as “America invades the Dominions,” “Grabbing 
raw materials,” and “Poison gas” an attempt is made to maintain the war- 
like atmosphere and to demonstrate the inevitability of conquest. There is 
no Jingoism. In a frank and impartial criticism of the commercial policies 
of both countries, Mr. Denny directs the bitterest shafts of his scorn at 
‘he Hoover régime in the United States Department of Commerce. None 
the less, the conqueror cannot be denied his spoils. With the aid of a re- 
markable grasp of economic and political fact, the author counts the 
scalps which hang at the belts of American industrialists and bankers. 
Yet this very grasp of fact, and impartiality of treatment, seem to de- 
feat Mr. Denny’s thesis. One of the triumphant climaxes is a description 
of the rivalries which have led to the formation of two opposing capital 
groups, American-British and American-German. Inconsistencies such as 
this tend to make the book a vivid and arresting description of that process 
of internationalization of capital which is slowly, but surely, breaking 
down national frontiers. The poor maligned international banker may yet 
be a candidate for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Hunttiy M. Sincrair 


Heppen, W. P. How great cities are fed. (Boston: Heath. 1929. Pp. 
xvi, 802. $2.80.) 

Kuznets, S. S. Secular movements in production and prices: their nature 

d bearing upon cyclical fluctuations. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 5386. $3.50.) 

Lavrevs, H. The foreign trade of Canada. Translated from the French 
by H. A. Innis and Atexanper H. Smiru. (Toronto: Macmillan. 1929. 
Pp. xvi, 8325. $2.50.) 

This book by Dr. Henry Laureys, dean of the School of Higher Com- 
mercial Studies of Montreal, appeared originally in 1926 under the title 
La Conquéte des Marchés Extérieurs. The present English edition is 

mething more than a translation. The text has been revised to include 
statistics up to 1928; and the foreword by Dr. Innis brings out clearly the 

fundamental economic thesis which was implicit rather than explicit in 
he French edition. 

Canada, as Dr. Innis points out, is faced by a combination of two sets 
f factors which produces a peculiar economic situation. These two fac- 
tors are the specialization on the production of a few staple raw materials, 

occurrence of high peak-load costs (seasonal and climatic as well 

yelical) in nearly all the principal industries. The first is clear from 
the trade statistics. Five staple raw materials (grain, pulp and paper, 
non-ferrous metals, lumber and fish) account for seventy per cent of 

Canada’s exports, and grains and pulp and paper alone account for about 

ifty-five per cent. The second may be illustrated by pointing out that 

weekly average of railway car-loadings in the ten weeks of peak load in 

autumn is seventy-five per cent above the weekly average of the 
other forty-two weeks. In diversification of industry and trade, and in the 
application of economic and technological science to smoothing out peak- 
load costs Dr. Laureys finds the key to these problems. 

Such is the economic justification for greater coérdinated effort on the 
part of government, banks and manufacturers to develop Canada’s export 
trade, and to the lines along which this effort may best be pressed Dr. 
Laureys devotes this study. 
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of the book is clearly developed and ye!) 
ber of minor errors of fact, such as {\, 
ies give only the values and not the volyr, 
volume” figures have been regularly pub 
1920 on a 1914 base. In another place y, 
trade balances cannot always be accepte) 
Canada they may be safely taken as an jp. 
nterpretation is quite erroneous. It can bp 
a very high inverse correlation of ““Dros- 
balances. That is, from 1867 to date, good 
nvariably accompanied by trade balances 
growingly ‘ le years of depression show balances jp. 
creasingly “‘f ; holds just as true for the ten years sin 
the war as { fore the war. The familiar process of ex 
borrowing, and growing imports has been 
to 1929 as from 1902 to 1912. 
particularly interested in Canada, t! 


book will be for its study of European practice in de- 
veloping ex} y half the book is devoted to describing 
the efforts of ; and European governments and trade as- 
eariations ales [he author, who is by birth and education 
a Belgian, is ar with European practice, and the foot- 
notes and bib hat his knowledge of European periodical 
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MALINVERNI, R dei costi nei suoi aspetti economici e con- 
tabili pia ree . 1928. Pp. xvi, 343. L.30.) 

Masur. P. M. road: the new economic horizons. (XN: 

York: Viking Pp. xv, 299. $3.) 

The probl ts for the products of American manv- 

a a mass production is becoming more and 

more seriou arket is unable to absorb present facili- 

‘icted by the barrier which the United 


La cassa del me scopi, consequenze. Gruppi consorziali: so 
cieta obbligato Rome: Poligrafia dell’Istituto Nazionale 
S. Michele, Ed Pp. 203.) 

Commerce extés jue Tchécoslovaque en 1927. I1° Partie. 
Commerce sp Prise en note et transit. Vol. 55 
(Prague: L’Of de la République Tchécoslovaque. 1929 
Pp. xxvii, 106" 

Commerce eatéri ue Tchécoslovaque en 1928. I°* Partie. 
Commerce spé i n. Vol. 58. (Prague: L’Office de Statis- 
tique de la Rép ) slovaque. 1929. Pp. xili, 138*, £23. 60Ke. 

Conclusiones de le cadmaras y asociaciones americanas ¢ 
comercio, Bart , 1929. (Buenos Aires: Confedera 
cion Argentina la Industria y de la Produccion. 1930 
Pp. 48. 

Foreign commerce ! 131. (Washington: Chamber of Con- 
merce of the I P 


Vol. 

Pp. 

me! 

Han 

States places 
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Vemorandum on international trade and balances of payments, 1926-1928. 

Vol, I. Review of world trade. (Geneva: League of Nations. 1929. 
Pp. 107. 48.) 

cam: commercial directory for 1929. 3rd ed. (Bangkok: Ministry of Com- 
- ree and Communications. Pp. 184, lvi.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and 
the Exchanges 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying: A Study in the Organization, Planning and 
Stabilization of Trade. By Leveretr 8S. Lyon. (Washington: 
Brookings Institution. 1929. Pp. xv, 487. $4.00.) 

The flow of goods forward to the consumer depends upon the flow 

f orders back through the various steps to the sources of raw ma- 

“An ideal program for the flow of orders might be conceived 

s one in which consumers gave orders in advance for all goods of all 


ich they would consume in a given period.” The widespread 


it orders are tending to be placed less far in advance and for 
smaller quantities per order has given rise to the term “hand-to-mouth” 
buying. ‘To what extent does hand-to-mouth buying exist and what 
are its effects upon business stability and distribution costs? 

To obtain the answers, a searching examination was made of the 
records of manufacturers of shoes, hosiery, men’s clothing, canned 
foods, steel, and other products; of such industries as grain, building 
materials, textiles, and food; of various purchasing agents; and of 
warehouse companies. While it is impossible, in a brief review, to de- 

the vast array of statistical material that has been assembled in 
this book, the main methods of attack and the conclusions may be briefly 
summarized. 

By calculating the ratios of unfilled orders to the succeeding ship- 
ments, sales, or production over periods of years, evidence was ob- 
tained (with exceptions) of a declining trend in the pre-planning of 
American industry since 1920. Amidst contrary tendencies, in some 
instances, there has been an increase in the relative frequency of small 
orders and a decrease in the average size of orders to a more notice- 


ible extent in wholesaling than in manufacturing. In certain industries 
this tendency has not been accompanied by a proportionate increase 


in the percentage of business volume done in small orders. By express- 


ing average inventory as a ratio of total sales in corresponding periods 
(the inverse of the stock-turn rate) it was found that, in recent years, 
farmers and food manufacturers carried a heavier stock burden, while 
retailers, wholesalers, and many manufacturers (the building industry 
excepted) experienced in varying degree a lighter stock burden with a 
consequent relative decline in their demand for funds. 
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Has stabil 


st ocks, and if 


['o obtain answers, the average number 
(or amount) rs, stocks or production in each calendar 
deviation of the monthly data from jt. 


year was divid 


twelve-month m¢ relative deviations from trend or by 


the simple exped e series of monthly data on ratio paper. 


It is necessar} the cost of small orders is not the first 


consideration of , important though it may be. Small or- 
ders will contim 1 as long as the gross profit yielded by 


them covers thi of-pocket” expenses connected with 


them and in addi ; something to the defrayment of the fixed 
or overhead expel ness unit. 
Swift and Con Donatp R. Cowan 


Chicago, 


Foreign Securitt 1 Mortgage Bank Bonds: An Analysis of 
the Financi Political Factors. By Joun T. 
and Marcus } rz. (New York: Ronald. 1929. Pp. xiv, 452. 


$6.00. ) 


0] 


Declines in th ns were more numerous than increases, on 
thereby indica y toward greater business stability in re- a 
cent years, if ' measuring stability is sufficiently exact, wae 
It is demons id toward smaller orders and shipments a 
has usually inc: nd shipping costs per unit of sales volume. wh 
especially wh: rs are giving way to less than car-lots, ed 
There is an int yn of the shifting and incidence of these gn 
costs. Finally sfies his historical bent by delving into the P Ms 
trade history « ry to show that hand-to-mouth buying js oe 
not new. 
The entire b ‘shalling of facts to show whether certain “A 
tendencies art the inquiring reader sometimes finds os 
himself without m or for the contradictory tendencies we 
frequently four ple, graphic comparisons of the long-time oR 
and short-tim general price level and in the deflated ‘ 
prices of individ es with the variations in advance-ordering ® 
and stability, n n very instructive. In similar fashion the 
effect of chang ity in general and in particular indus- , 
tries might hav rated. Perhaps these comparisons might , 
have explained erse tendencies found by the author. , 
In the measu ty, it is possible that, for some series, 
the averaging ive deviations from trend might have 
given somewha te results. Perhaps the presentation of 
these measuren been improved by the graphing of a 
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The old-fashioned title of this book quite well summarizes its scope. 
The authors, known for their professional work at New York Univer- 
sty, are excellently qualified for the task which they assumed, and have 


‘nitted themselves well. Until Foreign Securities was published, 


icq 


n 


either the investment nor the scholastic world had between two covers 
ach a complete and thorough-going study of the subject. The book 
.ppears contemporaneously with Hiram Motherwell’s Imperial Dollar, 
‘1 which the same subject is treated felicitously from the social side 
and from the side of international politics. The two books comple- 
nt each other admirably and should be read together. 

Messrs. Madden and Nadler treat their main thesis—investment in 
foreign securities—under three heads. First they set forth the theory 
of international finance, then they analyze the technique of trading and 
fnally they discuss the political and legal factors. 

The pending discussions in connection with the Young plan for re- 
vising Germany’s reparations payments give to the chapter on inter- 
national transfers an especial timeliness. The contention of Mr. Auld 
ind others that “international debts normally never have been paid by 
means of an export surplus,” that “in fact, they arise solely as a con- 
sequence of the fact that debtor countries possess no export surplus,” 
is discussed at length. Taking up Mr. Auld’s statement that interna- 
tional debt collections in pre-war years were made without difficulty to 
any solvent debtor, or anyone else, the authors analyze the subject of 

e pre-war transfers. They show that directly before the war the bor- 
rowing countries, as a rule, were the new countries in Latin America, 


Australia, Canada and the Southeastern and Eastern European agricul- 
tural countries, whose natural resources were rapidly being developed 
with the aid of foreign capital. They claim that practically all of these 
countries had an excess of exports over imports, sufficient to care for 
Jl or a large part, at least, of their payments on foreign obligations. 
In addition, it is stated that there was a large inflow of capital for direct 
investment in industrial, mining and banking establishments. Hence 
the question of transfers was not in any sense a problem, bearing out 
Auld’s contention. 

However, the authors claim that the post-war international borrow- 
ings, even if one overlooks entirely the question of reparations and in- 
terallied debts, are in a vastly different situation, so that the transfer 
question has become today a very real and serious problem. This prob- 
lem in their judgment is greatly enhanced by the general tendency of 
the nations of the world to become economically self-sufficient, as evi- 
denced among other things by the increasing tariff barriers. The diffi- 
culty is still further increased by the fact that what the creditor coun- 
tries want on reparations account is not goods but actual cash with which 
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United States. This phase of affairs, 


ion of transfers directly up to Ger- 
rest of the problem automatically 
of the negotiations now pending be- 
rs. This leads up to a discussion of 
Young plan and the probable manner 
nal bank will function, for which we 
k itself. "This entire chapter will no 
from all persons interested in repara- 
most bankers and many business and 
omists. 
international money market and the 
tain an acute analysis of the theory 
mney markets. The difficulty of drav- 
short-term and long-term investments 
original capital transaction may give 
rt-term credit transactions and hov, 
y be true. The interest rate structure 
ted. This elucidation of the general 
cting the movement of international 
iscussion for each of the leading world 


nal capital market will no doubt es- 
first time are seeking light on this 
dealing with the methods of under- 

, with the methods by which the banker 
negotiations; and the chapter analyz- 
onsideration in choosing foreign secur! 
and resale to investors, will no doub! 

w to this form of securities. Chapter 
of securities and Chapter IX of se 


ers on the political and legal factors 
ind dealer in foreign securities, and 
[V dealing with mortgage banking 0 


be a careful study. No doubt it will 
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cial pubs., vol. xi, no. 12. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Account- 
Ger- ants. 1930. Pp. 741-757. 75c.) 
BrecsteEIN, S. J. The business conduct of an ethical practice: an exposition 


tally of the application of business principles to the practice of dentistry with- 
; be- ‘ transgressing the rules of ethics. (Brooklyn: Dental Items of Interest 
n of Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. x, 132. $4.) 
nner Bacce, J. M. Utilities and universal prosperity. (New York: Farrar & 
h We tinehart. 1929. Pp. 156. $2.) 
Bae Bunne.tt, S. H. Industrials: their securities and organization. (Chicago: 
Shaw. 1929. Pp. vii, 334. $5.) 
ara- This book is unique in the field of investment literature. The author 
and is an engineer, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find that he attacks 
the problem of analysis of industrial securities from the engineering stand- 
the point. Emphasis is laid on the quality of the management, the standards 
sone for judgment in this respect being largely drawn from the field of engi- 
, neering. The author attempts nothing in the way of financial analysis, 
TT but devotes the major portion of the book to such subjects as: “The prod- 
ents uct and the market ;’”’ “Works management and planned production ;” “In- 
give dustrial working quarters;’ “Equipment and production methods;” 
how, ‘Workers’ relations to the industrial unit;”’ ‘Materials, by-products and 
leas wastes;” ““Cost-keeping methods and objects.” It is just such factors as 
ome these that the investment analyst frequently overlooks. Nobody will deny 
ie their importance, and yet the average investor is in no position either to in- 


form himself about such factors or, because he is not sufficiently grounded 
orld in engineering technique, to pass intelligent judgment upon such facts as he 
can obtain. While the book is probably of more value to the professional 
industrial engineer than to the investment analyst, it earns its right to a 


a. place in the library of the careful investor who wishes, before making 
a commitment, to get back of the brick and the mortar, the earnings and 

der- the dividends, in order to understand more fully certain intangible factors 

nker which add to or detract from the real values of industrial securities. 

R. G. Ropkrey 

url 

ab Casset, J. C. Accounting for fully depreciated assets. Official pubs., vol. 


a xi, no. 11. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1930. 
Pp. 681-701. 75e.) 


= Cuarman, C. The law on advertising. (New York: Harper. 1929. Pp. 
xxviii, 495. $7.50.) 
tors In this excellent book of reference on the law of advertising and 
and marketing the author has done a scholarly piece of work in assembling 
ae court decisions and statutes bearing upon the problems of those engaged , 
‘will ” marketing. The style is terse, and legal doctrines are presented in 
close array, for the most part without comment or interpretation. The 
practical usefulness of the book is considerably enhanced by the author’s 
K intimate knowledge of marketing practices and the problems of marketing 


executives. Its most important sections deal with problems involved: 
|) In the preparation of advertising, such as those relating to libel and 
slander, false representations, the appropriation of ideas and the right 
ent of privacy; (2) in the selection of media and in relations with publishers, 
- employees and advertising agencies; (3) in protecting products and pack- 
)ii- ages through the use of patents, copyrights and trademarks; (4) in the 


| 
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use of the 1 rtant chapters are devoted to the presenta- 
tion of legal rd to transportation agencies, hotels, th. 
use of trad tteries, contracts, negotiable instruments. 
sales, price ] se of accounting records as evidence, Ap 
excellent ind notes, marginal headings and numerous ex. 
cerpts from « reatly facilitate the use of the book fo, 
reference pur he author has ventured into the law of market. 
ing as well a g, it is to be regretted that he did not do 
so on a com} \s a guide to the marketing executive, the 
Ral Beckie i With respect to the ground it covers, however. 
it fills a ver [t stands alone as a book of reference upon 
the legal as] ractices and as a practical guide to many 
pl ses oO! 
J. L. Parmer 

CHAPMAN, C, New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. xx, 166, 
$4.) 

Writing ir interesting style, Mr. Chapman has given 
us a remarkal nent of the subject of trade-marks. Legal 
doctrines are xpounded and at the same time the market- 
ing aspects o re very ably developed. The author effec- 
tively draws nd actual business experiences to illustrate 
his points. | contribution is in outlining in detail the 
steps which by an advertiser to establish a clear right 
to his trade t it against infringement or piracy both 
in this coun [he chapter on testing trade-marks is als 
a useful con erature. The book does not deal exhaus- 
tively with rtheless a very valuable, practical guide 
to the adve1 lating to trade-marks. 

J. L. Parmer 

Curisty, F. 7 tock. (New York: Baker Voorhis. 1929 
Pp. xxi, 107 

n of real estate, with special reference to 
farm real es bibliography no. 29. (Washington: Supt 
Docs. 1929 

A bibliog tions. 

DeLeevw, A. > Industrial control by graphs. (New 
York: Codex Pp. xix, 205. $3.) 

Duranp. J. H ntinuous security profits in modern markets 
(New York St. 1929. Pp. vi, 205.) 

Durnaw, R., | lvertising in 1929; reproducing one hur 
dred repres nts of the year. (New York: Bankers 
Pub. Co. 1! 

Earty, E. A te in industry. Official pubs., vol. xiv, 00. 
14. New ¥ soc. of Cost Accountants. 1930. Pp. 903- 
"5c 

EGGLEston, D iccounting theory and practice. Vols. 
and II. (N 1930. Pp. 431; 579. $4.50; $5.) 

Wa New York: Greenberg. 1930. Pp 
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tpnipce, F. R. Financing export shipments. (New York and London: 
Is, the Harper. 1930. Pp. ix, 231. $3.50.) 


ments, Author aims to treat the various methods of export financing. The 
e. An three fundamental factors determining the proper type of financing are: 


senta- 


US ex- credit position of the consignee; peculiarities of the market for which 
ok for the shipment is destined; and the character of the commodity. 

arket- att, F. A., and others, editors. The credit manual of commercial laws 
not do with diary, 1980. (New York: National Assoc. of Credit Men, 1 Park 
ve, the Ave. 1929. Pp. 517. $4.) 

wever, isHeR, I. The stock market crash—and after. (New York: Macmillan. 
© upon 1930. Pp. xxvi, 286. $2.50.) 

) Many ourceaup, A. La rationalisation: Etats-Unis—Allemagne. Essai de syn- 


these doctrinale. (Paris: Payot. 1929. Pp. 255.) 

sautt, E. H. Monthly standards of performance for department stores: 
1928-1929. Michigan business studies, vol. ii, no. 6. (Ann Arbor: Univ. 
of Michigan. 1980. Pp. vi, 111. $1.) 

‘iipert, H. N. and Graae, C. 1. An introduction to business, a case book. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1929. Pp. xvii, 386. $3.) 

oopwin, A. E. Markets, public and private: their establishment and ad- 


MER 
166, 


given 
Legal 


rarket- ministration. (Seattle: Montgomery Printing Co., 1429 Ist Ave. 1929. 
alee. Pp. 338. $10.) 

astrate aninc, C. E. The manufacturer and his outlets. (New York: Harper. 
ail the 1929. Pp. xii, 190. $3.) 

r right This small volume was written for the purpose of acquainting manu- 
~ both facturers with the economics of the marketing channels through which 
is aloo manufactured products reach the consumers. It is therefore not intended 
shou. to contain a discussion of all the phases of marketing to be found, for 


example, in The Principles of Marketing by Dr. Fred E. Clark. 

Even within the scope of the book, there have been rather important 
omissions. No mention is made of the part played by the manufacturer’s 
agent, commission man, and broker in the marketing of some of the 
major products which finally reach consumers. Only one chapter out of 
the eight contained in the book deals primarily with the jobber’s func- 
tion. The author failed to discuss either the branch house as an alter- 
native for the jobber under certain conditions, or the serious problem of 
duplication of the service of storage at this stage by chain store ware- 
houses. No mention is made of the marketing problems confronting the 
manufacturers of finished goods, sold not to household consumers, but to 


other manufacturers, for office equipment or for assembly into new prod- 
ucts. 


| guide 
MER 
1929 


once to 
: Supt. 


(New 


a Seven chapters are devoted to an interesting description and discus- 
sion of the various services of different types of retailers, their impor- 
tance in present day retailing, and their future. At different points 
throughout the book, the strategy of advertising by the manufacturer is 
fittingly pointed out. The author has drawn very freely upon many of the 
well known marketing books and acknowledges that fact both in the pref- 
ace and throughout the text. While this volume contains only a small 
amount of original material, the author has succeeded in presenting a 
very readable pen picture of some of the problems of distributing manu- 
factured goods to consumers. Business men, as well as others, should de- 
tive benefit from the reading of it. 
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Hart, W. L. s of investment. Rev.ed. (Boston: Heath 


1929. Pp 

Herrick, A kerage accounting, principles and practices, 
San Fran o Stock Exchange. 1929. Pp. v, 94.) 

Hopaes. C. ] New York: Wall St. Business School. $6. 

HorrMman, P J. H. Marketing used cars. (New York: 
Harper. 1 3. 

HoLiinGwor il psychology and character analysis. Rey, 
ed. (New ¥ Appleton. 1929. Pp. x, 409.) 

Keister, A. & stem: an introductory text. (New Yor: 
Macmillan. 193. $2.40.) 

Koopman, S R. B. Fundamentals of bookkeeping and w. 
counting: Rev. ed. (New York: Ronald. 1930. Pp. x, 
104. $1.76 

Krarr. C. a er, L. P. Analysis of industrial securities 
(New York Pp. xiv, 307. $5.) 

Develops analytical procedure needed for investment 
banking. ‘I heets, profit and loss statements and ratios. 
Illustrations 1 company statements. 

LANDER, J. 1 t trusts: une formule moderne de placement 
des capita Sire 

LeE, J.. edito »f industrial administration. Vols. I and II. 
(New York Pp. 1150. $17.50.) 

Leiskow, H. 1 Gffentliche Meinung in der ersten Hailfte de: 
19. Jahrl ner volkswirtschaftliche Studien, Heft 12 

Jena: Fis« xiv, 82. Rmk. 4.) 

Loucks, W. } phia plan of home financing: a study of th 
second mor f Philadelphia building and loan associations 
( Philadel; nnsylvania Press. 1929. Pp. iii, 67.) 

LowrigE, J. A indling merchandise returns (based upona 
survey of a |! in an Ohio department store ). (Columbus: 
Ohio State | ). Pp. v, 29, mimeographed. 25c.) 

McKinsey, J rinciples. (Cincinnati: South-Western Pub 
Co., 8rd and Pp. 640. $3.60.) 

Marks, M. H it abuses. (New York: Harper. 1930. Pp. 
Xiv, 224. 3 

The auth empt to project a general treatise on credits 
and collect liscusses modern abuses of credits and t! 
remedies wh pplied to correct these abuses. He describes 
in detail thes ng the causes of business failure, credit frauds 
and fraudul In particular he pays his respects to th 
“crooked bu ; are grabbing unearned discounts and “terms 
gouging. ‘J irer of a trading corporation. 

Morey, L. rsity and college. Wiley accounting st 
New York Pp. 323. $6.) | 

Nystrom, P. | retailing. Vol. 1. Retail institutions and 
trends. Vol. 1 retail store operation. 3rd ed., rev. and en. 

New York: ] Pp. xii, 456; x, 689. $10.) ‘ 

These ty te an encyclopedia of retail theory and 
practice. lescribed as ‘‘a critical analysis of the 
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: Heath HB second volume is devoted to “a description and appraisal of retail 
methods.” ‘The completeness of detail is notable. There are many statis- 
tical tables which summarize the results of recent researches. Both vol- 
umes are copiously illustrated. A great deal of space is devoted to an 
historical study of retailing. 


ractices, 
4.) 


v York: Professor Nystrom takes his stand with those who regard the retailer 
as the purchasing agent for his community rather than as the selling agent 
s. Rer, for the manufacturers whose product he handles. In the first sentence 


in Volume II, he says “The function of the retailer is to purchase such 
woods as customers may want, to prepare them for sale, to display them, 
to advertise them in other practical ways, and to sell them at a profit.” 
This definition accords with the modern tendency for the manufacturer 
to assume the function of demand-creation. The increasing mechanization 
of retailing seems to the reviewer a perfectly logical corollary. 

The author finds a very definite tendency for “mass distribution’”’ to dis- 
place independent retailers in some fields, particularly groceries. The 
srowth of chains is apparently inducing a movement toward codéperation 
among independents which acts as a limiting factor to chain growth. The 
question arises, however, as to whether a voluntary chain organized on a 
codperative basis is any the less a chain. 

In retailing, the author believes, size does not lead to increasing returns. 
“Quite contrary to generally held popular views on the subject, there ap- 
pears to be no important possibility of reducing retail operating expenses 


York: 


and ac- 


Pp.x, 
curities, 


‘estment 
1 ratios, 


acement 


and II. 


lfte des by increasing the sales volume. Operating expenses apparently have a way 
left 12. of increasing in about the same proportion as sales.” Over a period of 


years, moreover, the ratio of expense to sales volume has very generally 
been increasing; and the author sees no immediate end to this tendency. 
Some attention is devoted to the high mortality among small retailers, 
which constitutes a major source of economic loss. There is a steady flow 
of capital in small lots of $300 to $1,000 into retail business, where it is 
consumed or lost. Relief from this situation, in the author’s estimation, 
can come only through general education in the elements of distribution 
of goods. 
A distinct trend toward the introduction of scientific methods in retailing 
is found. Since salaries constitute the largest item of retail operating ex- 
pense, the elimination of sales people’s idle time is receiving much at- 

credits tention. ‘The author sees a vital need for further research, particularly in 
and the the fields of relationships with customers, competitors, and employees. 
escribes Rosert F, Evper 
t frauds 
s to the MMP Passow, R. Der Strukturwandel der Aktiengesellschaft im Lichte der Wirt- 
“terms schafisenquete. Mit einem Anhang: Das Schicksal der Aktienrechts- 
reform. Heft 12. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. iii, 50. Rmk. 2.40.) 
Perers, A. Technische und ékonomische Rationalitat. (Leipzig: Gloeck- 
ner. 1929. Pp. xi, 66.) 
Plowman, E. G. Fashion, style and art spread to other lines of business. 
Gen, manag. ser., no. 106. (New York: American Management Assoc., 20 
Vesey St. 1929. Pp. 82.) 
ry and Ravrensrraven,W. The successful control of profits. (New York: Forbes 
re retail Pub. Co. 1930. Pp. 255. $3.) 

The tea, G. The interpretation of financial statements for purposes of manag- 
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erial contr , vol. xi, no. 18. (New York: National Asso. 
of Cost Ac ). Pp. 815-836. 765c.) 

Reep. V. D. J ». (New York: Ronald. 1929. Pp. xi, 346, 
po. 

This vo serve as a practical guide in market pla 
ning and ad 1uthor prefaces his study with six specify 
cases of ma solutions to illustrate the application of the 
principles « text. 

The ana ny, product, and distribution methods is pr 
sented, ess thodox manner. The discussion of the marke 
survey pro} vy various forms and outline suggestions, and 
the applica lts to policy building and budget and quo 
determinat well done. Several chapters are devoted ty 
the adverti tion, and in conclusion a chapter on the 
modification changing market trends. 

The mate \ized and the continuity of development of the 
complete n hrough all its phases leaves little to be de- 
stuns) ten the ent presentation of the principles underlying 

A. E. Nitsson 

Rosensera, M. .W. The art of advertising. (New York: 
Harper. P} 

Scumauz, C, } , O. W. Standard departmental stock-sale 
ratios for d :11 season. Michigan business studies, vol. 
ii, no. 4. of Michigan. 1929. Pp. iv, 87.) 

Scumipt, L. accout wong, a first course textbook by the 
probl Pre -Hall. 1929. Pp. xvii, 230.) 

Scnouz, K,, Real es problems, with a monograph on 
commercial II. A supplement on Colorado River de- 
velopment. xlviii, no. 237. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. 
of Pol. and & . Pp. v. 816. $2.) 

Seaver, F. H nal finances. (New York: Harper. 1990. 
Pp. 121. 

Suerwoop, J. | ] 1 Hor nBeRGER, D. J., editors. Constructive 
accounting. 1d Chicago: South-Western Pub. Co. 1929. 
Pp. 252 

Simmat, R. P hip: an outline of the fundamental principles 
of successf York: Pitman. Pp. 107. $1.50.) 

Simmons, E. H il causes of the stock market crisis of nine 
teen twent: lelivered at the rn annual dinner of the 
Transporta nia Railroad, January 25, 1930. (New 
York: N.Y. & 1930. Pp. 29.) 

SmytHe, R. M t securities: the secret of the obsolete s- 
curity busines Author, 2 Broadway. 1929. Pp. 403. $8.) 
Srratrron, W. J nois uniform sales act in force July 1, 1928. 

Springfield, 1929. Pp. 26.) 

Treap,O. Hu nagement. Ist ed. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1929. 1 50. 

“The unde n of this entire volume is that modern Ppsy- 


chology poin ly to this conclusion: that the true means of 
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permanently influencing others lie in the direction of fostering conditions 
in which people in and through their own inner desires come to seek the 
results which the leader also comes to desire.” 

Naturally the motives, purposes, habits, and attitudes of the workers 


cet plan. Me Play 4 large part in such harmony and coéperation. To a psychological 
specifi analysis of fundamental human nature, therefore, the author devotes the 


first part of his volume. He explains the significance of instincts, emo- 
tions, the learning process, reasoning, will, and temperament in the de- 
velopment of the necessary motives, purposes, habits, and attitudes. 

In the latter half of the volume, representative topics of which include 
the integration of conflicts of purpose, the technique of creative leader- 


nd quois fe SIP, and the creation of morale, the author shows how a knowledge of 
voted ri psychology is helpful in solving the specific, everyday problems of industry. 
ron the Throughout the book there is a stress on “the new discipline,’ “the 


outplay of creativity,” and “industrial democracy,” with many concrete il- 
lustrations to show that what myopic executives may call visionary idealism 
best achieves in the long run the practical objectives of industry. 
Cuaries Leonarp STONE 


ait of the 
be de- 
derlying 


‘ute, R. S. and Siracsvorp, P. L. Marketing: an introductory course. Prel. 
ed. (New York: Ronald. 1929.) 

Vurraxer, J. R. The organization of chain-grocery companies in relation 
to scientific merchandising. A thesis. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1929. Pp. 134.) 

This thesis is primarily a study of the functional organization aspects of 
chain store merchandising in the grocery field. It is based on a study of 
55 companies representing all size-groups. The author discusses the growth 
of chain retailing of groceries, and concludes that the main factor in this 
growth has been a radically new merchandising policy; the sale of a 
limited line of staple merchandise only. The chain form of organization, 
he finds, is not in itself more efficient than the orthodox system. 

The author describes in an interesting fashion the typical changes in 
organization as a small grocery chain becomes larger. The first effect of 
aggregation, as illustrated by the frequent organization charts, is speciali- 
zation in the minor executive positions. This process is found to have its 
definite limits. In the larger chain organizations functionalization tends 
to develop in the major executive positions. The author believes that the 
use of a specialized field personnel, similar to Frederick Taylor’s func- 
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inciples tional foremanship plan, would represent a definite step forward. Only 
! one chain store system was found to be using such a functional staff along 

\f mine- with line control. 

of the Rosert F, Exper 


(Ner 

Crowell’s dictionary of business and finance. Rev. ed. (New York: Crowell. 
1930. Pp. viii, 601. $3.50.) 
$3.) A thorough revision of a volume published in 1923. Part I deals with 


definitions of business and financial terms with abundant cross-references. 


, 1928. 
Part II, Appendix, contains tables illustrating the monetary systems, in- 


Grav- terest and income tables and tables of equivalents. 

Distribution costs: a summary of the common figures developed by the 
n psy- Harvard Bureau of Business Research. (Boston: Harvard Graduate 
ans of School of Business Administration. Pp. 6.) 
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urnings for federal salesmen. (Chicago: Fed. 
Pp. x, 83.) 
Part I. Census of food distribution. Distrjhy. 
Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 56. bc. 
of the state banks of Kansas in buying ang 
(Topeka: State House. 1929. Pp. 6.) 
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Crisis in Public Control. By Wiiuam E. 
es of the Staff of the School of Citizenship 
Syracuse University. (New York: Harper. 
$4.00. ) 
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0: Fed. [mVater case prudent investment could have been used as the rate base, 
ut that subsequently an allowance for reproduction cost became neces- 
ary. Chapter 8 describes excellently the structure and functions of 
he holding companies, and discusses the problems of control. Chapter 
is devoted to interstate transmission; the increase in interstate move- 
ent of electric current, the growing interstate organization of the in- 
ustry, and the need of federal control. Chapter 5 presents a survey 
¢ the disclosures made by the Federal Trade Commission as to power 
ompany propaganda. Chapter 6 summarizes the conditions which are 
eemed to constitute “the crisis.” 

Part II is devoted to “consideration of various types of public con- 
rol that might contribute to the solution of the crisis described in Part 
”” The types considered are control through contracts; public com- 
etition; league of municipalities, e.g., the Ontario hydro-electric sys- 
tem; national planning commission, such as the Central Electricity 
Board of England; and, finally, national ownership. 

As a matter of general appraisal, every person interested in utility 
regulation should read this book. It appeared at a time when popular 
interest in regulation had reached the investigational stage in New 
York, Massachusetts and Wisconsin; and it has served to center atten- 
tion further upon the glaring defects of the present system. The follow- 
ing critical comments are made, but not to detract from the importance 
of the book: 

(1) Notwithstanding the restrictive title of “electrical utilities,” 
the book is devoted mostly to the problem of public utility control in 
general. All of Part I, with the exception of the chapter on interstate 
transmission, has as much applicability to other utilities as to elec- 
tricity. Likewise, as to Part II, the suggested methods of effecting 
control are not limited to electric properties. The book stands out as a 
criticism of the present system of public utility regulation, with only 
illustrative reference to electrical utilities. 
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cal i (2) Notwithstanding its criticism of existing regulation, the book 
pacity MM does not present a definite program by which regulation could be made 
1927. TM effective. None of the types of control considered in Part II can pos- 
ted to 


sibly reach the industry as a whole in its present organization in the 
United States. Consider the method of contracts between the state and 
the operating companies: 


es Up 
cribes 


“poses 

e J] To bind the companies to accept, in return for the various privileges and 

Ye charters granted them by the state, the very kind of regulation which the 
shea ‘tate commissions originally tried to enforce before they were thwarted 
ading or misled by the dicta of the courts (p. 191). 
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‘The chapter, in general, follows the analysis that had been made earlier by the 
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: teviewer in his Effective Regulation of Public Utilities (Macmillan, 1925), chap. 5. 
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no “crisis” in any real sense. While criticism has been increasing and 
public movements have been started which point toward revision of 
system, for the most part conditions are now as they have been for 
years back and as they probably will continue for many years to come. 


JOHN BAUER 
New York City 
NEW BOOKS 


Barnes, I. R. Public utility control in Massachusetts: a study in the com- 
mission regulation of security issues and rates. (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press. 1930. Pp. 239. $3.) 

CostamaGna, C. Diritto corporativo italiano, secondo la Carta del Lavoro, 
la legislazione e la dottrina a tutto Vanno 1927. 2nd ed. (Torino: Unione 
Tip. Ed. Torinese. 1928. Pp. viii, 622. L.50.) 

Dorav, H. B. Materials for the study of public utility economics. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1930. Pp. xxvii, 975. $5.) 

Dunn, C. W. The Federal Anti-Trust law. (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press. Pp. 47. $1.) 

Fiscuer, P. T. and Wacenriiur, H. Kartelle in Europa (ohne Deutsch- 
land). (Niirnberg: Verlag der Hochschulbuchhandlung Krische & Co. 
1929. Pp. xi, 256. Rm. 14.) 

The authors of this unpretentious but highly useful compilation have 
performed an invaluable service for every student of the cartel move- 
ment. Without going into any theoretical discussion of the cartel phenome- 
non or attempting to delimit its sphere, they have brought together very 
comprehensive lists of references to the existing national and international 
cartels in every European country, with the exception of Germany, ac- 
companied by good summaries of the existing and proposed cartel legis- 
lation and serviceable bibliographies. The arrangement is unusually con- 
venient. Under each country there is given, in the order named, a con- 
densed historical sketch of the cartel movement, a list of national cartels 

by industrial groups, a section devoted to participation in international 

cartels, and a chapter on cartel legislation. In the case of some countries 
there is also an appendix giving some interesting details about proposed 
legislation, the text of a particular cartel agreement, or a list of legal and 
economic terms used in cartel literature. The bibliographies, while prob- 
ably sufficient for an introductory study, suffer from the fact that so much 
of the current cartel material is found in periodical publications, particu- 
larly German, which are absolutely indispensable for the man who de- 
sires to keep in touch with the progress of the cartel movement. The 
division of the bibliographical lists into pre-war and post-war periods is 
very convenient; on the other hand, the division by countries has been 
carried out somewhat too strictly and the list of general works toward 
the end of the book is rather sketchy; the list of periodicals is quite 
adequate. In view of the fact that the compilation is offered merely as 
an auxiliary reference work, this limitation cannot be regarded as serious. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the table at the end, 
arranged so as to show the participation of each European country, with 
the exception of Germany, in international cartels, with references to the 
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the average percentage of unemployment in insured industries has been 
12. while every improvement in the industrial situation “stops short at 
a figure of 814 or 9 per cent of unemployment, representing a million 
persons or a little over” (p. 46). All apparent improvements in the sit- 
yation have proved illusory. The reduction in the percentages of em- 
ployment in certain industries, ¢.g., engineering, has been due merely 
to a decline in the numbers attached to the trade and implies no increase 
in the volume of unemployment, while the increased employment afforded 
by some of the newer industries, largely in the south of England, has 
not been adequate to compensate for the addition to the working popu- 
lation due to natural population growth. Much work is being done at 
a loss; and the immediate problem is not “one of recovering lost oppor- 
tunities of employment, but of making secure those that are still afforded 
by the depressed industries” (p. 51). Finally the problem is complicated 
vy the localization of the bulk of unemployment in the north of the 
country and in Wales and by its concentration in a small number of in- 
dustries. 

Like many other students of British unemployment, Clay finds the 
root of the trouble in the export industries (coal, textiles, ship-build- 
ing, engineering, iron and steel) which employ normally a large propor- 
tion of the population and in which the unemployment percentage is es- 
pecially high. In addition to important changes in the nature of the 
world demand for their products these industries have been subject to 
special disabilities. Deflation, as an analysis of the figures of Gregory 
and Keynes indicates, by producing a divergence between export prices 
and costs, undoubtedly made competitive conditions more onerous but 
we are left in some doubt as to the influence that Clay attributes to this 
policy. For, while he states on page 76 that the return to the gold stan- 
dard “at most .... aggravated an unemployment problem that was in- 
evitable,” he concludes in his final chapter, after reviewing the factors 
adversely affecting the export industries, that “all these factors to- 
gether are of less importance than the return to the gold standard” (p. 
202). He points out, however, that the renewed inflations in France, 
Belgium, and Italy after the spring of 1925 were even more disastrous 
in their effect on the export trades than the return to the gold standard. 

The war and the short-lived post-war boom aggravated the situation 
by accelerating recourse to alternative markets on the part of Britain’s 
former customers, and by giving an unhealthy and undesirable stimulus 
to just those industries which even before 1914 were destined during a 
long run to some measure of decay. As a result, by 1920 in those in- 
dustries “the work of adjusting costs and methods to conditions that 


had been changing rapidly for six years had all to be undertaken at 
once” (p. 92). 
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The export 1 subject, in common with all other industries, 
to an increase i , adds to the difficulties of profitable opera. 
tion. Social ex) re has increased and this added cost to industry 
has not been ta ount in varying wage rates (p. 159) which 
have failed to f ately to commodity prices. Professor Clay 
seems, however, I the de gree of direct and indirect wage regu: 
lation in Germa | Australia when he complains that “the English 
wage system (is nelastic in the world” (p. 203). Union oppo- 
sition to chang a further difficulty; and Clay pleads with 
the English un yw the example of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. Yet rogressive union controls output and the in- 
troduction of mach Clay does not investigate how far it would 
be possible to d n Britain the conditions which have at leas} 
in part been 1 r some of the achievements of the Amalgs- 
mated—namely, »f a wide and expanding market which 
has made it wo} for employers when new equipment was to be 
introduced to n ns to the union in order to avoid a time 
consuming dis] many British firms, for example, would be 
ready to follow ple of Hart, Schaffner and Marx and make 
a payment of $ f the cutters displaced by the introduction 
of a new mach \nd, curiously enough, in pleading with British 
unions to “assu lity for reducing labour costs” Clay would 
exclude some « t spectacular and unique successes of the 
Amalgamated | proviso, “not by attempting to instruct the 
employer in tl thod of equipping and managing his bus: 
ee - y improbable that an intelligent union leader- 
ship would be p short at economizing labor costs if suc- 
cess in these ef ndered futile by the incompetence of en- 
ployers. 

To the abov ies facing post-war British industry must 
be added the i g weight of indebtedness incurred in a time of 
high prices, an n of local taxation which bears heavily upon 
productive ent nd which is uneconomic in its encouragement 
to industry to « cts already equipped with houses, roads, and 
other kinds of pital, for new, less heavily rated districts 
where the sup] | utilities has to be created de novo (p. 
123-4, 159 ff). 

Realizing, h wage revision “offers little chance of reduc- 
ing costs, unles lertaken as part of a general reorganization 
in which other } try contribute equal sacrifices” (p. 156), 
and pointing t ficulties of reducing other charges in respect of 


social services, ( rationalization as the only method of “re 

ducing costs on edented scale.” Yet “it is living in 4 fool’s 
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tries, paradise... to wait for industry to reorganize itself” (p. 182). 
pera- « ... Combination in most industries is hardly likely to be brought 
lustry about without some outside help” (p. 182), and this not merely because 
which the temporary sacrifices involved in a thorough-going policy of rationali- 
> Clay zation are postponed by personal jealousy, family pride, considerations 
regu: of prestige, the indifference of successful firms and the undue optimism 
nglish of the unsuccessful.‘ “The organization of industrial combinations is 
Oppo- a specialized business with technical problems of its own, for which the 
3 with manufacture of cotton, the getting of coal, or the technique of any 
rthing other branch of industry gives no adequate training” (p. 182). With 
he in- the exception of the chemical industry, where, as Clay shows, conditions 
would were unusually favorable, the post-war depression has been met less by 
- least a policy of reorganization than by attempts to reduce prices (and 
nalga- wages) in the hope of stimulating demand (coal), or by makeshift adap- 
which tations such as the introduction of half-time operation (cotton textiles). 
to be Some outside body must therefore intervene. But in one of the most 
time 


interesting sections of the book Clay points out that the English finan- 
cial system is ill-fitted both by tradition and experience to carry out this 
vital function. The banks refuse to recognize the extent to which they 
have in fact become the controlling partners in industry, while the Lon- 
don capital market and the great issuing houses “are less interested 
in British manufacturing and mining industry than in other outlets for 
their activity... .” (p. 188). Since this is a “failure of private en- 
terprise at a critical point... .” (p. 190), Clay suggests government 
action as an alternative, adding that this step is further justified because 


uld be 
make 
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eader- the state has in many directions so regulated the conditions of operation 
f suc- that the power of making profits is removed from large parts of in- 
of en dustry. It is interesting that the one powerful institution which Clay 
did not specifically consider in this connection, the Bank of England, 
y must has since taken upon itself the functions outlined by him for a per- 
ime of manent government commission. 
; upon There are, however, reasons for doubting whether rationalization will 
yement be as certain a cure for unemployment as Clay expects. Rationalization 
s, and means cutting costs (including labor costs), closing down unproductive 
stricts units, and introducing new and presumably labor-saving techniques. 
v0 (Pp: Only if the demand for the products is very elastic is a thorough-going 
rationalization likely to lead to an increase in the numbers employed 
reduc in the industry concerned. Yet it seems highly probable that in pre- 
zation cisely those export industries which Clay would rationalize, the demand 
156), is elastic mainly to the extent that it may shift from non-British to 
ect of British producers. But the proposed cutting of costs will in many cases 
ot be available to British competitors, so that the relative position of Brit- 
00 


‘sh sellers may be, in no very long run, unaltered. If demand is not 
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lly fewer persons will obtain employmen; 
And even if it be claimed that the result. 

») entrepreneurs who sell the same quantity 
cost, will in time create a demand for 

1 workers, it has yet to be shown that the 
is Clay’s problem) will be greater thay 
rationalized industries. Moreover, at the 

n is not one which favors the exploitation 
absorption of displaced workers. All of 
ionalization is undesirable but merely that 
he ground that it will cure unemployment. 
upport to the now popular doctrine spon- 
and others, that the “placing of profits 
nost economical application of new capl- 
vill be applied only where management has 
ital effectively, and only where the poss- 
advantage has been demonstrated” (p. 
miss the implications of his own analysis 
in, the cardinal point of which was that 
srt industries, which even before the war 
ity, and which on his own showing wer: 

s’s Industrial Tyneside has clearly shown 
of past high profits, have not neces- 

ts incurred by them, and in general it 

se who have successfully satisfied the 
nodity in the past are the best and least 
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competition must be protected from all breath of socialism or monopoly. 
Big business, however, has learned to mend its ways and should no longer 
be feared. There remain the menaces of farm relief, protection and union- 
ism; but the greatest of these is unionism. The unions impoverish the 
farmers by raising the prices of the things they buy, and schemes of farm 
relief attempt to meet this imposition not by abolishing it “but by having 
the farmers themselves engage in the same kind of robbery.” Moreover, 
“while unionism’s falsity is total, protectionism’s is only partial, though 
preponderating.” The bulk of the book, therefore, is given over to a run- 
ning quarrel with the United States Coal Commission, for its failure to 
condemn the United Mine Workers, and with others who have been guilty 
of “dangerous dallying with delusive and destructive doctrines.” 
Carter Goopricu 
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. Tip, coveries were affecting the livelihood of the workers. In connection with 
the work of this new department, the New York City local made a survey 
pubs, of faulty electrical installations and uncovered a deplorable condition. 
1930, This little booklet presents the result of that investigation. 
The study was inspired by the desire to measure the extent to which the 
. Sta- electrical code of the city was being enforced and what part the union 
road played in such enforcement. Faulty installations, causing short circuits 
and fires, made under slipshod methods, had resulted in large property 
id ed, losses. Of the 2,855,000 emergency calls made by the Edison Company 
Office. from January, 1926, to June, 1929, in Manhattan and the Bronx, 18 per 
cent were due to defective wiring. This has now been reduced to 7 per cent. 
l year Twenty per cent were due to short circuits on fixtures; this is now 11 per 
1930, cent. Property losses from fires of reported electrical origin in 1928 
ran into millions. 
ceton sesides the statistical information gathered in the investigation, the book 
d.) contains photographs showing the character of the work, non-union and 
Con- otherwise, and compares these with the requirements of city regulations. 
1929, To the student of industrial relations is here presented a union’s effort 
to raise the standard of workmanship in its trade. 
In Haser 
al re The story of progress among the women’s garment makers. Reprinted from 
elfare American Federationist, December, 1929. (New York: International 
Ine., Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 8 W. 16th St. 1929. Pp. 63.) 


Unions provide against unemployment. (Washington: American Federation 
of Labor. 1929. Pp. 109. 765c.) 
Wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1920 to 1929. Report no. 13. Issued 


Rela- as a supplement to The Labour Gazette, January, 1930. (Ottawa: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1930. Pp. 103.) 
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The Economics of Branch Banking. By Bernnarp OstroLenk. (New 


dre York: Harper. 1930. Pp. x, 209. $3.50.) 
Dice The revival of the branch banking controversy, after a brief period 
oil of dormancy following the passage of the McFadden act, has again 
onery brought the question of American banking arrangements to the attention 
of the public in a marked degree. The appearance of Mr. Ostrolenk’s 
“The book on the subject is, therefore, especially timely. It constitutes a 
No. 8 frank advocacy of permissive branch banking—along the lines suggested 
slicie by the comptroller of the currency, Mr. Pole—on the basis of economic 
t and necessity. The early chapters are accordingly devoted to developing the 
Elec- economic setting of the problem by showing the marked tendency toward 
encies concentration in the fields of production and distribution (chapter 1), 
ope the effects of this concentration on banking as seen in the large number 
Aer of metropolitan bank mergers (chapter 2) and a critical condition 
oa among the country banks (chapter 8), although the latter is attributed 
1 dis to agricultural depression and too many banks as well as changing eco- 
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on of the book contains much interesting i 4° 
le, as the fact that 0.1 per cent of the in 0 
20.3 per cent of total resources; and the 
pt, perhaps, that not enough stress is placed 
n explaining the distress of the country 


und in chapters 4-7, which are concerne 
in banking (4), the reasons for branc 
ties inherent in branch banking of stabiliz HB you 
iness (7). is, 
nt of chain banking, Mr. Ostrolenk dis i out 
ind groups of banks and the various possible MM ban 
unagement. He then demonstrates the signif. res 
howing that the resources of banks in chains 
than one-sixth of the resources in all the reg 

(p. 57). The latter part of the chapter is 
ive growth of state and national bank- 
period of years, in which it is shown that the the 


relat 


part, developed more rapidly than the Hi up: 


[he author finally summarizes the develop- HM jec 
branch banking and concludes that “if it is HM pr 
banking system is needed, then the forces HM in: 
ind disrupting this banking system must lx J mo 
ant reason why national banks find it ex Hm th 
urters and take up state charters instead is HM re: 
provided by states for the development of Hi cr 
This seems to be a somewhat illogical cor- stl 
1eral have provided more liberal oppor- ta 
opment than has the National Bank act, cr 
find a considerably larger number of staie vO 


.e chains and groups. As a matter of 
tes permit state-wide branch banking, and 
i—has the branch banking development DI 

Mr. Ostrolenk will have to look elsewhere, excep! 

rtant reasons for withdrawal from the ne 


s branch banking are summarized in the 


text (p. 84): 


t branch banking will give a superior banking 
unattended by present dangers of losses t 

ing is the inevitable evolution of banking 
ypment; that if branch banking is stifled » 
ranch banking in the form of chain banking wil 
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develop. Branch banking within the law may be subjected to examinations 
in order to increase the stability and soundness of the banking system, 
whereas chain banking under any of its various forms is susceptible to 
grave banking abuses that cannot be controlled in the interest of public 
policy. 


resting 
of the 
nd the 
placed 
buntry 
} The objections to branch banking are also examined. The fear that 
the unit bank may be subject to extinction if branch banking is per- 
mitted is recognized as valid, but since the comptroller of the currency 
vould have to approve the establishment of branches, there need be no 
misgivings that a branch bank would be permitted to drive a unit bank 
out of existence by unfair methods. A second objection—that branch 
banking might conceivably bring about the annihilation of the federal 
reserve system—is admitted as impossible of disproof, although un- 
likely; but the point is well made that annihilation by authorized and 
regulated branch systems is preferable to extinction through the con- 
tinued development of chains. 

Perhaps more important than the preceding reasons, in the mind of 
the author, is the stabilizing influence which branch banking would have 


cerned 
branch 
tabiliz- 


ik dis. 
ossible 
signifi- 
chains 
all the 
pter is 
| bank- 


rat the 


an the #M@ upon agriculture and business. In chapter 6, the farm problem is sub- 
evelop- MM jected to a sound and searching analysis in which it is shown that over- 
‘if it is production of farm products is the chief cause of the prevailing distress 
forces J in agricultural regions and that what is needed is an enhanced migratory 
vust be # movement to the cities. Branch banking enters the scene because of 
1 it ex- MM the assistance it would render to this movement by distributing credit 
tead is ® resources critically “on the basis of needed productivity” instead of un- 
ent of MM critically and excessively as at present. Although I should look upon 
al con- MM such a result with high favor, I can see no practical prospect of its at- 
oppor MM tainment. In view of the prevailing political attitude, the denial of 
nk act, credit to the “sub-marginal” farmer would offer the most effective pro- 
f state ® vocative to a further appropriation of public funds for the Farm Board 
tter of to use in extending credit to agriculture at absurdly low rates. From 
ig, and the practical point of view, I can see no such easy solution of the farm 
ypment problem as the extension of branch banking. 

except With respect to business stabilization, branch banking would have an 
he na- alleged favorable effect through the stabilization of brokers’ loans and, 


hence, of security speculation. This conclusion is based upon a close— 
and not too convincingly demonstrated—relation between speculation 
and business, which many observers would not accept. In any event, 
whether business were stabilized or not, the curbing of excessive specu- 


in the 


-— lative outbursts would be desirable, although, if the banks continued to 
sses | 
sea lend “for the account of others” as at present, their control over call 


tifled 3 


money might, upon occasion, become decidedly limited. 
ng will 


The remaining chapters of the book are devoted to a description of 
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branch bankins 


1 Kingdom (chapter 8), Canada (chap. 


ter 9, written HH. unsen, Canadian editor of the Annalist), anj 
California (cha vee a concluding chapter on the “Revolution 
in banking the y contain much that is interesting and perti- 
nent, and bring to a well-rounded conclusion. 

Although M nk’s book contains certain minor inaccuracies 
such as “one fi cts of the Continental Congress in 1791 wa; 
to charter the ] Bank of the United States” (p. 66) and “the system 
was unified in ler the present federal reserve system” (p. 67 
the factual ma hich there is an abundance, appears to be accv- 
rate and to the [In three instances, however, a wrong impression 
may easily be Thus, there appears the statement (p. 13) 
that “the legal upacity of any one bank to any one borrower, 
indiv idt ual or « 10 per cent of its capital and surplus.” True, 
with eight ex for national banks and the banks of a few states, 
In over thirty ver, the limit varies from 15 to 50 per cent of 
capital and su |, in some instances, undivided profits). Again 
(p. 74), the st t is made that “in total, when we add the chain and 
group banks w branch banks, we have, out of 26,000 banks 
in existence, s ) banks either as branch banks or group banks.” 
Yet the 6,000 ude home-city branches, which are not cor- 
sidered as real by the author (p. 76), and if all branches— 
numbering 3,44 830, 1929—are added to the total of banks, 
the number of fices would be 28,550 instead of 26,000. F- 
nally, a table 187 shows the per cent of net addition to profits 
to capital ar ; for national banks in California, the United 
States, and O1 the years 1921-1928. The object of the array 
is to show that ‘ tional —_ system in California shows greater 
addition to p1 for the United States as a whole and cor 
siderably grea than its neighboring state.” The inference 
is clearly that t r profits are to be attributed to branch bank- 
ing; but it so iat the year ending June 80, 1928, is the only 
year of the s h the national banks of California had any 
appreciable nu outside branches, and this is also the only yeat 
that the addit its of California national banks is shown tobe 
less than for banks of the entire United States, and only 
slightly in exc se of Oregon. Moreover, the profits of Oregon 
banks in 1928 to be understated by the omission of Portland 
banks from th tion, so that actually, in the one year in which 
the national b California had numerous outside branches, their 
profits were lo han either in Oregon or in the United States as¢ 
whole. 


While such | oversights as those mentioned are unfortunat, 
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they are not to be considered as condemnatory of the entire book. Mr. 
Ostrolenk has, it seems to me, made a good case for branch banking, 


and his study merits the careful attention of those who are interested 
in this important phase of American banking development. 


Freperickx A. B 
Lehigh University RADFORD 


The Bank for International Settlements. By Pavut Ernzic. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1980. Pp. 179. $3.00.) 

This book will be welcomed by many business men and economists as 
a straightforward, easily understandable and satisfactory explanation 
of the workings of the proposed Bank for International Settlements, 
known as B. I. S., which is just now being organized at Basle under the 
presidency of Mr. Gates W. McGarrah, who in order to give this service 
recently resigned as federal reserve agent for New York. 

In his introduction Mr. Einzig points out that the B. I. S. is not de- 
signed as a superior authority for central banks any more than the 
League of Nations is meant to be a superior state over the existing 
states. The central banks do not intend to cede to the new institution 
any part of their privileges and powers any more than the members of 
the League intend to cede to the League any part of their sovereignty. 
After indicating the extreme points of view which have been held by 
different groups for and against the organization of the bank, Mr. 
Einzig says that the actual position of the bank will probably lie some- 
where between the two extremes, but that time only can show how far 
the hopes and fears of its friends and foes are justified. 

In an interesting chapter in regard to codperation between central 
hanks Mr. Einzig shows how for some time there has been a tendency for 
central banks to coéperate. This codperation began as a one-sided sup- 
port of the weak banks by the strong ones, but gradually developed into 
a system of reciprocal support, taking two principal forms. One was 
the support of economic reconstruction and gradual stabilization; the 
other was the prevention of a scramble for gold, and the central banks 
also have been codperating in the establishment of closer business re- 
lations with each other. As these efforts at codperation have gone on, 
the need for the creation of an organization which would systematize 
the cobperation of central banks has been increasingly felt. 

The problem of reparations simultaneously brought about the neces- 
sity for the establishment of a special international organization for 
the management of reparations payments. Therefore, when the Young 
Committee in its report, signed on the seventh of June last year, pro- 
posed the organization of a bank for international settlements, this 
Proposition came at a time when conditions were ripe for a favorable 

reception of such a proposition. 
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Mr. Einzig « t take up in detail the plans for the handling of 
reparations pay it devotes his book principally to a discussion 
of the banking He indicates that some of the most obvioy; 
banking tasks n the scope of the bank are: (1) assistance ty 
countries in re old standard; (2) assistance in the maip. 
tenance of a g 1 in cases of emergency; (8) assistance in the 
relief of tempo e: (4) establishment of an international gold 
clearing systen regular collection and exchange of informatioy 
upon the monet m. He also shows how in time the bank migh 
serve a useful ] sting in financial reconstruction in Russia 
and China; ho ime the réle of trustee for all debt service 
under interna : how it might assume control of arrange 
ments to previ feiting of bank notes, and perform a useful 
service by reg practice of central banks in the matter of 
gold shipments 

Referring to f the Young Report to the bank’s task of 
opening up nev ommerce, Mr. Einzig says that this leaves a 
wide scope for mn and also contains elements of danger should 
the managem« ll into less able hands than those of the 
men who in the f will be responsible for its management. 

A chapter 1 the statutes of the bank, another to reasons 
for locating tl} Basle, and then comes a discussion of the credit 
resources of t In this connection Mr. Einzig shows som 
anxiety, in view that the B. I. S. is not required by its statutes 
to maintain an rve against deposits, lest it should increase 
its credit facil t which might be dangerous. However, he 
realizes that i ly that the institution, controlled by highly 
conservative ba 1 management which would willingly de- 
part from the f sound banking. Mr. Einzig expresses the 
hope, however, d of directors will be able to adopt som 
index which wo ly give warning if ever the bank were mn 
danger of overste} it of sound finance. 

In discussing tion of a possible world bank rate, Mr. Einzig 
reaches the cor 1t the idea of such a rate in the sense of a 
uniform rate t | indiscriminately would be impracticable, al- 
though the bar bt play an active part in influencing tent 
encies in the in ney market. He says: “The changes i 
its recent discount ld not always be the effect of correspont- 
ing changes in § lencies, but sometimes also their cause. In 
this sense ther tion of a ‘world bank rate’ which is, o 
course, not a Sil n the case of individual central banks, but 


a scale of percentas d in different cases at a given moment. A 
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ing of 


ISSion 


though the scale itself cannot be published, there is no reason why the 
extent of an all-round change should not be announced in public.” 

In discussing the question of international gold clearing, Mr. Einzig 
comes to the conclusion that just as the central banks have been able to 
a considerable extent to minimize the danger and the expense of the 
movement of gold from country to country, the new bank may be able 
still further to facilitate such arrangements, but he is of the opinion 
that such arrangements will not interfere to any great extent with the 
ordinary commercial transactions. “Such a change,” he writes, “would 
not be revolutionary, and there is no reason why it should not operate 


nce to 
main- 
in the 
1 gold 
lation 
might 
Russia 


ervice successfully. It is necessary to emphasize, however, that any attempt 
"an ge- to interfere with the normal gold movements undertaken to correct 
useful credit conditions which have produced an exchange movement respon- 
ter of sible for a shipment of gold, would be most undesirable.” 

There is a chapter devoted to the political aspects of the new bank; 
ask of and in conclusion the author points out that undoubtedly the managers 
AVES A of the bank will learn from experience how this new medium for facilitat- 
should ing international banking operations can be made to function to the 


of the best advantage possible. He stresses as important that the men who 


guide the bank should possess sufficient flexibility of personality and of 


-ASONS views to allow the bank to adapt itself to changing conditions. The re- 
credit print in the appendix of the book of the portion of the Report of the 
some Young Committee dealing with the B. I. S. and of the statutes of the 
atutes bank will be found convenient for reference. 

crease Harvey E. Fisk 
er, he Bankers Trust Company, 

highly New York City 


ly de- 
es the American Monetary and Banking Policies. By Grorce WiLiiam 


Downre. (New York: Longmans Green. 1930. Pp. vii, 401. 
$3.00.) 


some 
ere In 


There has long been a need in our money and banking courses for 
such a book as Professor Dowrie has now made available. It does not, 
as he frankly states, consist of “extensive explorations into the subtle- 
ties of monetary and credit theory,” although the discussion is fre- 


Rinzig 
» of a 


we quently more penetrating and stimulating than the author’s words im- 
ges : ply. The chapters on the “Central banking function,” “Central bank- 
~ ing policy,” “The reserve banks and the supply of money and credit,” 
e, 


and “Policies relating to the gold standard,” for example, are not at 
all elementary. They require much more careful reading and thought 
than similar discussions in most of the money and banking texts now in 
use. This volume presupposes on the part of the reader some basic 
knowledge regarding the theory of money and banking, the different 
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result that our peculiarly American sys- 
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irely clear, but it is evident that it is more than just price stabiliza- 


| op- ion (pp. 257-259). The test would seem to be whether business firms 
an- Mibrere “over-extending themselves,” judging the situation not only by gold 
e, eserves, if these reserves shrink to a point where they again become a 
g or sensitive ratio, but also by the indices of prices and production and the 
tions M“{rame of mind” of business at the time. Moderate changes in redis- 
wel- Micount rates will be effective only if the money market is in a strained 
view, [MMposition, but they do have a “sentimental or indirect effect (p. 267).” 
day MOpen market operations have become a major instrument for credit 
ition PMstabilization (p. 280). Moral suasion is effective only when the nation 
is facing a great crisis. 
und With regard to criticism of the federal reserve system for not prevent- 
what ing the “bull”? market in stocks or major changes in the business cycle, 
rest MMEthe author feels that “no central banking structure yet devised could 
accomplish these tasks (p. 186).” An effort should be made to put call 
fol- loans on a more stable basis; it may even be advisable to permit the 
our reserve banks to rediscount paper secured by stock market collateral. 
eco- MMB But, after all, “the height of stock prices or the total amount of money 
and MM loaned on the exchanges should not be the concern of the central bank- 
icy ing organization,” except where business is suffering from higher inter- 
ing, [pest rates as a result. Any attempt to curb brokers’ loans which is suc- 
king #Bcessful will affect business adversely. 
sys- Professor Dowrie believes it would be shortsighted for the United 
fied. States to maintain an isolationist policy in financial matters which 
‘om affect other nations. The growing codperation between the federal re- 
an- serve banks and foreign central banks is justified. Even if the cheap 
\em- money policy of the reserve system in 1927 might have encouraged 
re stock market speculation, although high present and prospective cor- 
tion porate earnings were probably more responsible, this policy was wise 
ac- as a means of helping foreign countries to maintain the gold standard. 
self “On the whole, the country has suffered less from the ills of speculation 
hile than it would have done from the wrecking of the newly reconstituted 
it is European credit and currency structures (p. 398).” 
rms Ths Cuartes S. Tipretts 
si ve University of Buffalo 
a Capital, the Money Market and Gold. By Lionet D. Epre. (Chicago: 
ia University of Chicago, School of Commerce and Administration. 
ae 1929. Pp. ix, 58. 50c.) 
iat This pamphlet appeared in June, 1929. The occasion for the study 
tem vas the anomalous situation that interest rates, as judged from the 
ake Yields of common stocks, were very low while they were very high in the 
~ short-time money market. Edie objects to the common explanation that 
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returll. means not the actual growth of business but the trend as computed 
demand from the years 1850 to 1910. 

desired [die gives new equations connecting gold and prices. The funda- 
least tM ontal one is given in words as “. . the hypothesis that prices 
29 anf ond to vary with the deviation of actual gold money stock from the 
Y inter projected trend or growth requirement, revised for unusual economies 
PeculaM dis-economies in gold usage” (p. 47). Prices mean the secular price 

level; a lag of one to five years is allowed for. 


to “th In spite of the plea that it is to be used as a first approximation and 
of thay be subject to revisions, one objection to this analysis has to do with 
Y rate the complicated nature of the data that are to be used in the form 


explain of 2 simple trend. This trend according to Edie is the gold money stock 
money corrected by the resultant of a comparison of the volume of trade with 
fund the velocities of circulation and reserve ratios. Again there is the 
irket if question of the validity of the assumption of the independence of the 
fluence variables. Are all of the things unrelated? Did the abundance of gold 
fter the 1890’s have no effect on the amount used in circulation? 
Would a shortage of gold have no effect on the banking systems em- 
ployed? Edie in his Gold Production and Prices admits that prices 
affect the amount of gold produced. 

The validity of the use of extrapolation may be questioned. Extra- 
polation assumes that the same conditions which have been true for the 
past will continue to hold true for the future period plotted. Very 
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The Early History of Banking in England. By R.D. Ricwarps. (Lon- 
d used don: P.S. King. 1929. Pp. xx, 819. 15s.) 
vat the This volume is primarily devoted to a brief, though highly significant, 
about period. It covers intensively the second half of the seventeenth century 
gh for —a period which witnessed the apogee of goldsmith banking, the found- 
ntrié fim ‘ng of numerous speculative land banks, a flourishing polemical litera- 


e aims ‘ure on the theory and art of banking, and the establishment of the 
sed for Bank of England. Only passing notice is given to the “pioneers” of 


wring. English banking who plied their trade in an earlier era: the “scriveners,” 
yearly MM who were the first to function as keepers of deposits for the express pur- 
h this pose of relending them, and who were engaged in such financial inter- 
s bea MR ediation as early as the reign of James I; the goldsmiths of Tudor 
y gol ‘ays, who were at once craftsmen, bullion merchants, money changers, 
ntains ind money lenders; the wealthy English merchants, who carried on an 
fifteen extensive business in bills of exchange and advanced money to the state; 


y this and the “exchanging” brokers, who likewise traded in bills, and who are 


Reviews and New Books (J 
to be distinguished from the “retayling” brokers, who were simply pawr 
brokers. And for all practical purposes, the story of English bank 
is not extended beyond 1697; for only a few pages are given to { 
progress of English banking from the Treaty of Ryswick to the 
portant Act of 1833, which permitted joint-stock banks in London apy 
the sixty-five mile radius area, and thus brought to a close the monopol 
on joint-stock banking which the Bank of England had enjoyed fo 
more than a century. 

In Dr. Richards’ treatise there are numerous additions to our sy} 
stantive knowledge of the history of banking. Not the least significan 
among these is the detailed account of the operations of the goldsmith 
bankers in the Stuart period. Dr. Richards finds on the basis of gy 
imposing mass of new documentary material (certain surviving persona 
ledgers and account books, the Records of the Exchequer of Receipt 
the Records of the Treasury, the early Records of Chancery Proceed 
ings, and the Exchequer Bills and Answers) that in the “shops” of the 
London goldsmiths of the post-Restoration period “interest was paid on 
deposits ; loans were supplied ; bills of exchange, tallies and various types 
of Treasury-Exchequer payment orders were discounted; promissory 
notes, which circulated freely, were issued; cheques were used; bullion 
was bought and sold; foreign coins were changed; [and] systematic 
accounts were kept in special ledgers.” At least two goldsmith bankers, 
Sir Robert Vyner and Alderman Edward Backwell, “anticipated one of 
the modern functions of the Bank of England by acting as bankers to 
the other goldsmith bankers. Thus the later goldsmiths’ shops were, 
in Dr. Richards’ phrase, “really important banking establishments.” 

Other of the m nportant contributions to our knowledge of bank- 
ing history that Dr. Richards’ book contains can only be listed in this 
review: the so-called “Stop” of the Exchequer by Charles 1I—generally 
interpreted by historians as a violent seizure of goldsmiths’ funds, which 
brought about their ruin—is shown to have been but a partial and ten- 
porary suspension of payments of, and interest on, state loans; and 
that this financial expedient of the king was caused by the rapidly ir- 
creasing number of “orders of the Exchequer” (in effect, an interest- 
bearing paper currency) issued between 1667 and the end of 1671. The 
modern check (the earliest specimen of which is dated 1670 and in 
Messrs. Child’s possession) is traced to two Exchequer devices: demand 
notes drawn on the Exchequer by those who had claims thereon (deber- 
ture holders), and auditor of the receipt’s notes indorsed on payment! 
orders issued by the Exchequer. The extensive dealings of Charles Il 
with goldsmith bankers are described in considerable detail on the basis 
of two Exchequer books which had escaped the notice of earlier his 
torians: The Bankers Booke of Interest and A Booke for Entringe 
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Lie Accompts of Goldsmiths and Others. The researches of Dunbar, 
Davis, and Scott on Stuart banking schemes are further extended. The 
se and fall of the Orphans’ Fund of the City of London, an important 
anking institution in its day, and the notorious land banks of the clos- 
ng decade of the seventeenth century are studied. And the adminis- 
ative history of the Bank of England in its formative years, gleaned 
rom the Court Minute Books, is here written for the first time. 

Of very great historical interest and value are the substantial num- 
er of specimens of banking instruments and records that are repro- 
juced in the book. We find here specimens of goldsmiths’ promissory 
otes and receipt notes; ledgers of private accounts with, and exchange 
edgers of, goldsmith bankers; checks drawn on goldsmiths, and such 
uriosities as the sealed and double check; various credit instruments 
pf the Exchequer—demand notes drawn on the Exchequer, debentures, 
ayment orders, and fiduciary orders; entries in Exchequer books of 
ymounts due, interest payments, and assignments by bankers to their 
reditors; early credit instruments of the Bank of England—the printed 
‘running cash note” (promissory note) and the “accomptable note” 
deposit receipt) ; and such important documents as the first minutes 
f the Court of Directors of the Bank of England, the earliest regu- 
ations of the Bank of England for the keeping of drawing accounts, 
pnd its first public statement of accounts. These specimens and docu- 
rents reveal the content of the art of early English banking more elo- 
uently than any amount of merely literary exegesis. 

There is one problem of large importance for general economic his- 
ory on which Dr. Richards’ researches in Tudor and Stuart documents 
neidentally throw much light, and that is the problem of the origin 
pf modern capitalism. It has frequently been held by historians that 
ews and Dutch Calvinists played the leading réle in introducing con- 
inental ways of trade and banking into England, and in establishing 
ts commerce and finance on a sound basis. This doctrine, supported 
by the high authority of Sombart, who has stressed particularly the 
ontribution of the Jews, is widely accepted. But Dr. Richards is unable 
0 find in the documents, abundantly filled as they are with the names of 
hose engaged in financial dealings, any evidence for this view. In fact, 
he avers that the records he has studied, and which constitute “un- 
npeachable” evidence, prove quite definitely that “so far.... as Eng- 
and is concerned the réle of the Englishman is overwhelmingly more 
nportant than that of Jew or Dutch Calvinist in the capitalistic move- 
ent of the seventeenth century.” 

Though Dr. Richards’ book is a treatise of manifest erudition, it falls 
hort as a piece of historiographiec craftsmanship. It reads more like 
laboriously connected account of historical documents than a closely 
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Grundlage der Konjunkturforschung. By 
(Jena: Fischer. 1929. Pp. vi, 170. Rmk. 16.) 
worn enemy of the quantity theory of money 
the business cycle. Both doctrines grasp 

se and effect, and put a stop to deep think: 
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tthe quantity theory than some of those receiving consideration in 
shall nging book. 

An inadequate conception, the quantity theory is impotent to explain 

business cycle. The rhythmic movement is inherent in modern 
ustrial activity; it is not injected into the economic world by an 
bitrary credit policy of banks. Abundant reserves and low interest 
ates will not stimulate the revival of trade if profits are not in prospect. 
Dnly favorable conjunctural elements will induce entrepreneurs to in- 

vease their activities and pari passu their demand for credit. If a 
oy interest rate is the cause of the trade cycle, it should follow that 
immediately the rate rises, the cause is removed and prosperity vanishes. 

r. Michaelis’s opponents may retort that once the low interest rate 
initiates an industrial expansion, factors are released which continue 
rosperity for a while in defiance of rising interest charges. He admits 
hat, while the rise in prices precedes the increase in credit, credit ex- 
pansion is a condition of rising prices; and that a restriction of credit 
ill impede the rhythmic movement of industry, and will force the play 
f economic agencies into a diminutive pattern. Quite a concession, some 
ill say. A further concession may be seen in the attempt, evidently 
eluctant and hesitating, to account for the rise in prices ensuing upon 
p trade revival. The expansion of credit evoked by the revival inaugu- 
ates a competitive demand for goods the supply of which is temporarily 

Hence an initial rise in prices (pp. 94-97). This view brings 
jim more than he realizes within hailing distance of some quantity 
heorists; and it seems to ignore the fact that an elevated price level, 
o far from being a temporary, transitional occurrence, is a continuous 
und progressive phenomenon until the crisis comes. 

The quantity theory, Dr. Michaelis charges, cannot explain the 
ause of the trade cycle without leaning on a totally foreign auxiliary 
heory, the lag of the bank rates of interest behind the price level or 
ehind the interest on long-term capital. In this regard he examines 
Fisher, Wicksell, Cassel and Mises. In addition to the individual flaws 
presented in some detail, he recounts the following weaknesses common 
o them all. First, they postulate persistent errors on the part of 
bankers; but while the mistakes are made occasionally, a theory cannot 
rest on the assumption of chronic errors. Second, the interest rate is 
iven inordinate significance, whereas its magnitude, a minor part of 


the total costs of production, cannot sway the entrepreneur’s calcula- 
ions. ‘Third, the assumption of a persistent lag in the interest rate 
as false, because all economic phenomena encounter friction, and there 
is no reason to claim more friction in one case than in another. Not 
any will be convinced by this last contention: in some cases custom 
ind contract offer more friction, the lag in wages being a notable 
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1928. Pp. 129. 1.10.) 
sation des prix: l'expérience des Etats-Unis. (Paris 
Pp. 165. 30fr.) 

delle riparazioni nei suoi rapporti coll’economi 


Facolta di Politica della R. Universita. 19%. 


bancari e il servizio asseqni: diritto, tecnica, ect 
Con 45 prospetti ed un’appendice sui Deposita bancar 
| progetto del nuovo codice di commercio: bust 
di sicurezza, conti correnti di corrospondenza et 
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(Rome: Casa Ed. della “Rivista Italiana di Ragioneria.” 1928. Pp. 362. 

42. 

aanagl E. The assignats. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 19389. 
Pp. xix, 293. $3.50.) 

Hiztewoop, C. B. The bank and its directors. (New York: Ronald. 1929. 
Pp. ix, 251. $3.50.) 

Chapters on failures of banks, dividend policies, loan policies, invest- 
ment, trust and savings departments, and more particularly the duties and 
responsibilities of bank directors. 

Hocason, N. F. Epochs in American banking. (New York: John Day Co. 
1929. Pp. 255. $5.) 

This volume, written by the president of one of our leading architec- 
tural design and building construction companies, is a brief, popular story 
of some of the principal events in the development of the monetary and 
banking institutions of the United States. The material has been care- 
fully assembled and is presented in a pleasing, readable manner. The 
volume should make an appeal to bankers and other busy people who 
have not the time or the inclination to read some of our more scholarly and 
definitive works in the same field. 

I. B. C. 


KretscHMANN, J. G. Moneta e preszi nella Russia dei Soviet. (Citta di 
Castello: Soc. Tip. Leonardo da Vinci. 1929. Pp. 120.) 

Marani, C. Il credito agrario nei suoi principi nelle sue forme, nei suoi 
istituti e nelle sue applicazioni all’estero e in Italia. Istituto Federale di 
Credito per il Risorgimento delle Venezie, quaderno lix, anno vii, 1928. 
(Venice: C. Ferrari. 1928. Pp. 150.) 

Marconcini1, F. Vicende dell’oro e dell’argento. Dalle premesse storiche 
alla liquidazione della unione monetaria latina, 1803-1925. (Milan: Casa 
Ed. “Vita e Pensiero.” 1929. Pp. 410. 1.1.25.) 

Marks, M. How to correct credit abuses. (New York: Harper. Pp. 238. 
$3.50.) 

Miynarsxi, F, Gold and central banks. (New York: Macmillan. 1929. 
Pp. 157. $2.) 

Dr. Mlynarski’s volume is a serious attempt to present the various gold 
problems of the post-war period. The theories advanced in recent years 
by eminent economists and bankers such as Cassel, concerning the shortage 
of gold, and McKenna, concerning the “dollar standard,” are carefully 
analyzed and refuted. The most interesting part of the volume is Chapter 
5 which deals with the gold exchange standard and its relation to the 
gold standard. In this the author analyzes the difficulties involved in 
codrdinating the operation of the gold standard with that of the gold ex- 
change standard and makes the following remark: “. . . . all realize that 
there is lack of adequate codrdination of the gold bullion standard with 
gold exchange standard. Only opinions regarding methods by which these 
difficulties should be overcome differ.” 

Dr. Mlynarski seems to be a little too much concerned about the shortage 
of gold and in particular about the fact that the production of the yellow 
metal has not kept pace with the world’s trade (page 17). However, after 
analyzing the production of gold in the various countries of the world, he 
reaches the following conclusion: “We are faced with the danger of a 
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shortage of gold not so much on account of changes in the producti 
g : Production of 
gold as on account of an excessive and uneconomical hoarding of gold 


reserves. Not only the primary hoarding—for instance in India—come, 
into play, | the secondary hoarding practised by central bank; 
which cannot freely export gold and which by acquiring gold withdray it 


in one-sided { yn from international circulation. The amount of gold 
in the vaults of banks increases, but it does not increase in internation,| 
circulation. The local reserves show steadily an expansion, but we hay 
not a free circulation of gold from one market to another. In view of 


a weakening inflow of new gold we should strengthen the working of 
the old reserve: 
Although one mav not always agree with Dr. Mlynarski’s views, par- 


ticularly those concerning the shortage of gold, his volume is a not. 
worthy contribution and an excellent exposé of the gold problem. 
M. Napier 

Ostrotenk, B. The economics of branch banking. (New York and Lond: 
Harper. 1930. Pp. x, 209. $3.50.) 

Perxorro, J. B. Cost of living studies. II. How workers spend a livin 
wage: a stu he incomes and expenditures of eighty-two typographert 
families in San Francisco. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1929, 
Pp. vii, 245. $1.25 

Prato, G. L’impiego dei capitali: gquida dei risparmiatori. (Torino: Union 
Tip. Ed. Torinese. 1928. Pp. 382. L.20.) 

Ricuter, W. and Szemuet, A. Das Lohngewerbe in Wirtschaft und Recht, 
Die Forderungen des organisierten Lohngewerbes an den Gesetzgeber, 
(Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. v, 84. Rmk.3.50.) 


Sourro pE Sous, G. Scienza bancaria. (Naples: Unione Tip. Combattenti 
1929. Pp. 217 

Sr. Lewrnsxi, J. Money, credit and prices. (London: P. S. King. 1929. 
Pp. x, 149. 7s. 6d.) 


This little book with such a usual title treats the relationship of money 
to prices in an unusual way. The author has revised the current theories 
with a view to laining modern conditions which cannot be explained by 
the old quantity theory of money and to studying the value of price stabil 
zation as a guide to banking policy. In doing this he returns to opinions 
expressed by proponents of the banking principle, rejecting the simpl 
causal explanations of the currency school, that prices are determined by 
the amount of money while the amount of metallic money in a country is 
determined by prices, and only by prices. 

The first part of the book, which is theoretical, studies the relations 0 
money, credit and prices to determine the accuracy of certain assumptions 
made by the proponents of stabilization schemes. The assumption thst 
‘the price level es with the amount of currency in circulation is false, » 
changes in the latter may be offset by changes in the opposite direction i 
the amount of bank credit or book credits in use. Also the banks extend 
credit for many other purposes than commodity transactions. The fad 
that all the terms of the equation of exchange are interdependent is state! 
and proved by example. The author seems to consider these relations 0 
be somewhat automatic, as he omits any discussion of how they are brought 


about through alterations in the distribution of income between groups. 
The possibility of a managed currency is discarded because, “the history 
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Uction off of monetary reforms based on deflation teaches us that the value of a 
y Of gold currency never rises in the proportion of the decrease of notes in circula- 
2—come fi tion” (p. 47). This point is illustrated with historical examples. In the 
al banks MM opposite case —inflation—the author holds that the bank.may force a rise 
thdraw ifm in prices if the notes are put in circulation by the government in exchange 
t of gold for goods and services while the bank has no power to overissue commercial 


credit because this must result from a public demand. In this he agrees 
with the banking school as well as with the opinions of the Federal Reserve 
Board as expressed in its Tenth Annual Report. The author agrees with 
the Board that the central bank does not have power to curb speculation. 

Part II deals with the history of banking theories prior to the passage of 
Peel’s act with a discussion of the controversy between the currency and 
banking schools. The failure of Peel’s act in times of crisis and the sub- 
sequent modifications of it in practice through the open market operations 
of the bank as well as through the Currency and Bank Notes act of 1928 
should disprove the contentions of the currency school as they have been 
adopted by advocates of price stabilization. 

This little book is recommended to students of the theory of money 
and prices, particularly to those who are working on schemes for price 
stabilization. To this group the author recommends the study of the 
historical section: “The study of the controversy between the Currency 
and Banking School would have preserved modern writers from too harsh 
generalizations and from stabilization plans which do not take sufficiently 
into account the complicated relations which exist between money and 
prices” (p. 143). 
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Carotine WHITNEY 
atteat vpino, C. Storia della circolazione cartacea in Italia dal 1860 al 1928. 
2nd ed. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Libraria. 1929. Pp. 286. L.30.) 
Jenrriciia, C, Il cambio ei valori mobiliari. (Caserta: Tip. della Libreria 
Moderna E. Beneduce e G. Papa. 1928. Pp. 167. L.10.) 

nalysis of earning assets of Chicago banks. Bureau of Business Research 
bull. no. 28. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois. 1930. Pp. 59. 50c.) 

anco de la Nacién Argentina: annual report and balance sheet for the year 
ending 31st December, 1928. (Buenos Aires: Banco de la Nacién Ar- 
gentina. 1929. Pp. 87.) 

irector of the Mint: annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
including report on the production of the precious metals during the cal- 
endar year 1928. Treasury Dept. doc. no. 3012. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1929. Pp. 251. 65c.) 

‘Istituto di Credito Fondiario di Gorizia, nel suo venticinquesimo anno di 
vita. (Vorizia: Tip. Sociale. 1928. Pp. 41.) 

he labor banking movement in the United States. (Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 1929. Pp. xi, 377.) 
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ad Chis book is a companion to Employee Stock Ownership in the United 

he fact States, previously published by the Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
5 stated ton University. Together the two describe a part of the movement toward 
entt labor capitalism, a subject upon which speculation is rife these days. 
brouelt The present volume is an unusually competent piece of work in a field 
ape. in which no central clearing house of information exists, and where ma- 


histor terial is gathered largely from fugitive sources of publication and inter- 
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views with individuals. The treatment is largely restricted to a stat. 
ment of fact; and comment is missing except in the few cases where the 
facts scream. 

On the basis of this pioneering work and the assembly of facts, some 
studies are now needed on the questions raised by the array of informs. 
tion which this book possesses. How does labor banking affect the chap. 
acter of the trade union as a bargaining organization, and how does jt 
affect the relationships between the leaders of these organizations nj 
the rank and file? When labor enters into banking, it is taking a step 
which converts it from a technical organization into a society. Does 


it handicap the tactics of the organization as a wage bargaining group 


to go not only into orthodox banking but also into stock marke 
activities through its investment trust department, and indirectly into 
labor housing as the Amalgamated has? Will it be willing to take, 
chance at striking when striking means inability of tenants to meet their 0 


payments and inability of investment trust holders to continue their equi- 
ties in Anaconda Copper and United States Steel? 

The Amalgamated answers the general issue by saying that it is inter 
ested in the accumulation of power, in playing a more important rik 
in society. But power accumulated by an organization is exercised an 
administered for the members of that organization by its officers, Thy 
the real question is how do the officers use their power and their clever 
ness for the groups which they represent? The Amalgamated leaders 
do not appear to have been conspicuously motivated by personal ambition, 
In the case of Warren S. Stone, however, we are told, “the engineers 


ventures in banking and business reflected in their character and scope 
the excessive ambition and illusions of grandeur of Stone. .... ‘A window 
in Wall Street’ appealed to Stone because of his appearance behind it, as 
well as the view it afforded of the financial activities centered in New 
York.” 

But the personal idiosyncracies of Stone are much less important 1s 
an issue than the possibilities of labor banking building up a bureaucracy 
of leaders. The tendency toward labor capitalism through labor banking 
may mean not merely an accumulation of stock and bond investments, 
of offices on Wall Street, of bank buildings and of depositors’ accounts; 
it may also tend to perpetuate the existing internal structure of the union 
For it seems quite reasonable that the more the members have at stake, 
the less likely they are to challenge continued control of those who alone 
know what is really going on. 

E. Arxins 
Postal savings system: report of operations for the fiscal year ended Jun 
30, 1929. 71st Congress, 2nd session, doc. no. 199. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1929. Pp. 51.) 
Prices in Canada and other countries, 1929. Issued as a supplement to the 


Labour Gazette, January, 1930. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1930. Pp. 27. 

Referendum no. 55 on report of the Special Federal Reserve Committee. 
(Washington Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 1980. Pp. 53.) 
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tate Income Taxes. Vol. I. Historical Development. (New York: 


S, Some National Industrial Conference Board. 1930. Pp. xiii, 121. 
$9.00.) 

— This constitutes the second volume in the National Industrial Con- 
nS and M/Mrence Board’s series of studies of taxes supplementary to, or in sub- 
8 step MMR: ution for, the general property tax. The first on General Sales or 
~~ urnover Taxation came from the press some time ago. The present 


olume is historical in character and attempts an answer to the follow- 
ng questions regarding the experience of each of the twenty states 
ow imposing income taxes. (1) What prompted enactment of the 
aw? (2) What has been the scope of the tax? (8) What has been 
he rate structure? (4) How has the law been administered and the 
evenues used? (5) What have been the fiscal results of the tax? 

Reports on each of the several states are separate, thus facilitating 
he use of the volume as a reference work for information on any particu- 
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Thus Mor commonwealth. In the assignment of emphasis it is of interest that 
clever: BB bout 15 per cent of the total space is given to discussion of the Mas- 
leaders 
sbition, Bechusetts tax. The amount of space devoted to each other state is 
rineers ArOughly proportionate to the importance of the tax in the fiscal sys- 
1 scope Mmmtems, except for states which have passed laws only in 1929 and so have 
vindow MiMless experience to report. 

d it, as 


Although the general tone of the entire discussion is objective, and 
here is little in the nature of a formal presentation of arguments for 
r against state income taxation, certain fairly definite conclusions seem 
o emerge from the experience to 1929, as traced by the Board’s in- 
estigators. (1) Income taxation has resulted largely from four con- 
iderations: (a) desire to replace certain unsatisfactory elements in the 
eneral property tax; (b) effort to introduce a progressive element 
into the state and local tax system and thus secure a large measure 
f fairness; (c) attempt to secure revenue from those having earned 
incomes who under property taxes paid little or no direct state or local 
tax; and (d) need for additional revenue without property tax in- 
creases. The results, in general, have justified the enactment of the 
Jaws in so far as attainment of these objectives is concerned. (2) In- 
come tax administration has been successful only where it is centralized 
and appears to be most successful when administered by the agency 
in charge of other tax matters. Perhaps it should be observed, how- 
ever, that the Delaware tax has been effectively managed by the state 
school tax commissioner. (8) In general, the industrial states secure 
considerably more revenue per capita than do the agricultural states, 
even though, as in New York, the rates are comparatively low. (4) 
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The revenue derived from state income taxes ranged in 1927, the late 
year for which comparative data are shown, from 0.4 per cent of aggn 
gate state and local revenues in Oklahoma to 12.0 per cent in W; 
consin. It should be observed, however, that, owing to recent, mo 
vigorous administration in Oklahoma, Montana probably now occupie 
lowest place with about 1.0 per cent of total state and local revenue 
coming from the corporation income tax. The average for all incon dget yet 
tax states approximates 4 or 5 per cent. (5) The revenues from incon” Augus 
taxes fluctuate considerably from year to year depending on the pro 926 fig 
perity of the state, thus presumably tending to embarrass the buds 
maker. (6) Recent developments in bank taxation have tended to stim 
late the rapid growth of state income taxation. 

The volume ought to prove very useful indeed. If the renewed mor, 
ment in the direction of state income taxes (clearly recounted in the 
present volume) continues, journalists, farm leaders, legislators, and 
others, having need of such information as may be conveniently found 
in this book will doubtless supplement the demand by students and 
administrators for the services of the work. Both this and the promised 
second volume, if the latter maintains the standards set by the former, Phe exce 
should be widely read. 
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The Public Finances of Post-War France. By Rosert Murray Has, 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. xxviii, 463. 
$5.50.) 


Modern French fiscal history, which has too long shared with the 
English constitution the distinction of being unwritten, is at last in 
competent hands. This volume of Professor Haig’s, the first of the 
seven economic and social studies of post-war France edited by Professor 
Hayes and sponsored by the Columbia University Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences, is not only a distinguished accomplishment in 
itself; but it is to be followed by his study of taxation in post-war 
France. 

The workmanship is of the first quality. Prepared in France, with 
access to government officials and documents and with obviously com 
petent collaborators, assistants and translators—three of whom, Carl. 
Shoup, Alexander Werth and Nathalie Molodovsky, appear on the title 
page—the study is an example in method. A sentence in Professor 
Hayes’ editorial preface gives the rest of the story: it is the most 
accurate, up-to-date, and comprehensive survey of French debt-ques 
tions and taxation-questions now available. 
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4 certain heroic quality pervades the book. Through the long strug- 

, with inaccuracies, inconsistencies and secrecies in the French ac- 
punts, the author kept his perspective and his friendliness. Some of his 
ires he passes on, he says, with the same shrug of the shoulders which 
companied their delivery to him. Others had to be revised. Five 
rors were found in a single official statement of expenditures for the 
udget year 1928. It was discovered that in the Bulletin de Statistique 
ot August, 1926, nearly one-half of the figures for 1925 were really 
996 figures which had been transferred by mistake. An error of one 
Jiion francs was found in the debt statistics of the départements in 
993. Since the enumeration of such errors could be continued almost 
definitely, one of the concluding paragraphs warns the reader that any 
onfident statement on how much France spent during and after the war, 
nd even how much she is spending today, must be looked upon with a 
‘old and suspicious eye,” for “apparently nobody yet knows, and it 
ems quite probable that no one ever will know exactly.” 

The author is at his best in the chronological account of French 
nancial policy since the war which forms the first third of the volume. 
he excerpts from the debates in the Chamber of Deputies, brief and 
el] selected, have their part in enlivening the already sprightly text. 
he succeeding analysis of the debt and reparation problem offers, 
mong other facts not generally known, the evidence that whether or not 
he American Treasury believes debt payments should be linked to 
reparation payments, the French Treasury apparently has no doubts on 
the matter. 

Criticism of the chapter on expenditures is perhaps ungracious, in the 
ight of the disarming description of difficulties met and changes of plan 
necessitated. The section is surprisingly brief and unanalytical. In 
spite of the impossibility of reconciling the various conflicting state- 
ments and tables, it should have been possible to draw in a general way 
conclusions as to post-war changes in types of expenditure, to parallel 
the excellent account of alterations in types of taxation. 

Lack of interest in expenditure is perhaps responsible for a statement 
upon which the reviewer turns that “cold and suspicious eye” which the 
author recommends for French fiscal affairs: the remark that “there is 
no room in the budget for payments to England and America.” Oddly, 
this is included in a discussion, not of expenditure, but of taxation. The 
rapid growth of French expenditures in recent years and the shifts with- 
in the total, especially in the direction of armaments, are reminders that 
the annual foreign debt burden is a smaller part of the great and chang- 
ing whole than the debtors would have us think. 

The study is furnished with tables, charts, footnotes and bibliog- 
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raphies, and at the same time much of the account is delightfully re 
able. Professor Haig has given a happy illustration of the new doctr; 
that to be sound and discriminating it is not necessary to be dull. 
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Brune, I. Die Wirkung der deutschen Brotgetreidezélle auf die Preishilg. May >® Ma 
ung von Weizen und Roggen in den Jahren 1926-1928. Abhandlungen A. Samp 
des wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Seminars zu Jena, Band xxi, Heft lL HITE, C. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. vii, 46. Rmk.8.) vol. vi, T 
Curumenti, V. Guida del contribuente per il 1928. Commento pratico f°": H. 
alle disposizioni in materia di imposte e tasse emanate fino al 1° aprile, chusetts, 
1928. (Bologna: Stab. Tip. Riuniti. 1928. Pp. 1062. L.20.) Station. 
Coomss, W. Taxation of farm property. U.S. Dept. of Agric., technical | 
bull. no. 172. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 75. 15c.) decisions 
Curato, G. L’imposta speciale. L’imposta speciale nella letteratura finan. before wt 
siaria. (Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 1929. Pp. 200. L.20.) included 
Doszert, G. and Wirt, O. Das einheitliche Staatsbudget der U. d. S. 8. R. ri, (N 
Finanzwissenschaftliche und volkswirtschaftliche Studien, Heft 17, MP" burde 
(Jena: Fischer. 1930. Rmk.9.) 1925 ac 
Fanno, M. Elementi di scienza delle finanze. (Torino: S. Lattes e C. and cler 


1929. Pp. xv, 289. L.20.) mission 


Garitu, V. La riscossione delle imposte dirette: legislazione, istruzioni, 
giurisprudenza. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Libraria. 1928. Pp. viii, 1050.) 
GuosuaL, U. N. Contributions to the history of the Hindu revenue system, 

(Calcutta: Univ. of Calcutta. 1929. Pp. xv, 818.) 

Graziani, A. Istituzioni di scienza delle finanze. 3rd ed. (Torino: Unione 
Tip. Ed. Torinese. 1929. Pp. xvi, 775. 1.60.) 

Hausey, H. R. Borrowing money for the public schools: a study of borrow- 
ing practices in the administration of public schools in Florida. Con- 
tribs. to education no. 368. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 1929. Pp. viii, 127.) 

Hever, F. Das britische Finanzsystem. (Jena: Fischer. 1980. Pp. ir, 
114. Rmk.4.) 


recomn 


Krein, J. J. 19380 supplement to federal income tazation. (New York: Hermes 
Wiley. 1930. Pp. xi, 311. $3.) 
Federal Income Tazation, published in 1929, was reviewed in the Sep- — 

1€ CO 


tember, 1929, issue of the Review (vol. xix, p. 508), and this volume 
summarizes the rulings of the tax tribunals during 1929. As the original 
volume has been favorably noticed, this supplement will serve a useful 
purpose. 

Masorana, S. I costi marginali e la traslazione dell’imposta sul reddito. 
(Catania: Tip. Zuccarello e Izzi. 1928. Pp. 20.) 

—. L’imposta sul reddito agrario e le sue due soluzioni. Lezione 
tenuta presso la R. Universita di Roma in occasione del congresso na 
zionale degli agricoltori fascisti del maggio 1928. (Catania: Tip. Zue- 
carello e Izzi. 1928. Pp. 24.) 

Most, O. Zur Finanz und Steuerreform: kritisches und programmatisches. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. iv, 85. Rmk.4.) 
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woree, D. and Harz, R. C. Assessment ratios of rural real estate in 
Oregon and Washington. Progress report of the Forest Taxation In- 
quiry, no. 6. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 34, mimeographed. ) 
scx, A. N. La succession aux dettes publiques d’état. (Paris: Librairie 
Hachette. 1929. Pp. 184.) 

A monographic study in international law on the treatment of public 
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Population and Migration 


Women in Gainful Occupations, 1870-1920. A Study of the Trend of 
Recent Changes in the Numbers, Occupational Distribution ang 
Family Relationship of Women Reported in the Census as Follow. 
ing a Gainful Occupation. By Josrrn A. Hitz. Census Mono. 
graph IX. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1929. Pp. xvi, 416 
$1.50.) 

The inherent conservatism of American women is evident in the cop. 
clusions of these elaborate analyses of census data,—chiefly of 19}9 
and 1920,—showing occupations and family relations of gainfully en. 
ployed women. ‘The cessation or curtailment of immigration during 
this period minimized alien influences; political equality between the 
sexes was fully established; war-time emergencies broke down barriers 
excluding women from occupations usually undertaken by men; favor. 
able business conditions lessened the coercion of economic necessity ; long 
established handicaps of dress or social customs were overcome or 
greatly modified. Where can we discover another period or racial grow 
in which the female half of the population had greater freedom to make 
the personal and occupational adjustments considered desirable? 

The women made use of these favorable conditions to seek work which 
was more agreeable or socially respected, rather than for the purpose of 
invading fields usually occupied by men, or in order to escape from the 
economic dependence of family life. Apparently the percentage of thos 
engaged in gainful employment decreased from 25.5 in 1910 to 24.0 in 
1920. However, changes in the months when census data were gathered 
and in instructions to enumerators explain the striking increase of 
women engaged in agricultural pursuits in 1910, followed by a 85.9 pe 
cent loss in 1920 (p. 18). It is claimed also that, when allowance is 
made for changes in the age composition due to the decline in immigr- 
tion, the increase of women in non-agricultural pursuits in 1920 was 14 
per cent instead of the .6 per cent actually reported (p. 26). But this 
corrected figure is less than the 3.4 per cent of increase in 1910, and 15 
in 1900 (p. 19). However, the percentage of increase (2.8) of the 
native born was greater, and 21.9 per cent were employed in non-agr- 
cultural pursuits in 1920 (p. 27). 

Five occupations which gave employment to nearly two and a hal 
million women in 1910 had declined in importance by 1920: The nur 
ber of women servants decreased by over a quarter million; dressmaker, 
seamtresses and laundresses working outside of factories or laundries 
milliners and millinery dealers, boarding and lodging house keepers al” 
showed substantial decreases. The great gains between 1910 and 192 
in women clerical workers, stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, cashiets 
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j accountants, suggest the substitutes found for these older occupa- 
ons. Factory employment showed but slight change as the percentages 
ore 23.1 in 1910 and 28.8 in 1920 (p. 40). When the groups of office 


The generous provision for the higher education of women in the 
nited States is bearing fruit in large increases of women in professional 
ccupations. The number of women teachers has grown steadily from 
4,047 in 1870 to 652,500 in 1920. In 1920 over four in every five 
{the teachers below college grade were women. Between 1910 and 1920 
omen pushed up into the college faculties; they showed a percentage in- 
rease of 240.6 and reached a total of 10,075 in 1920. The trained 
urses rank next to teachers in numbers, as 143,664 were reported in 
920, Another important field giving opportunities to educated women 
listed as “religious, charity and welfare workers ;” these groups of 
cial workers increased from 8,877 in 1910, to 26,927 in 1920. Al- 
hough the enrollment of women in other learned professions is rela- 
vely small, their percentages of increase have been substantial (p. 42). 
is evident, however, that they consider themselves best fitted for the 
are of the sick, the training of youth and the relief of the poor and un- 
ortunate. 

Almost two million, or about 2 in every 9 (23.4 per cent) of the 
ainfully employed women listed in 1920, were married. The propor- 


a im employed was somewhat less than in 1910, and the rate of increase 
+ maller than in the two previous decades. One in 11 of all married 
e 0 


omen was gainfully employed, but over a fourth (27.7 per cent) of all 
he gainfully employed married women were negroes. Nearly a third of 
he negro women remained at work after marriage; unlike the white 
omen, the proportion employed between the ages of 25 and 45 in- 
reased. Young white women living in large cities showed a growing ten- 
ency to continue their customary gainful employment during the first 
ears of married life,—possibly they could marry earlier because of 
heir ability to earn their own living. A higher proportion of the wo- 
en of foreign than of native parentage adopted such plans; the families 
{ the former are found more frequently in large cities where there are 
reater opportunities for gainful employment. The analysis of census 
ata indicates that the gainful employment of married women rarely 
mperilled the welfare of children. Over a third of the employed married 
‘omen were not living with their husbands in homes of their own. It 
oes not follow that all of these had separated from their husbands; 
oth the employed husband and wife may have boarded with relatives 
rfriends, A study of living conditions of gainfully employed married 


nd of 
om orkers (clerks, stenographers and typists, bookkeepers, cashiers and me 
© scountants) are combined, they outnumber the factory workers by ad 
on : a 
ver a hundred thousand. 
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women in 11 selected cities indicates that another third were child] 
wives living with husbands who also were gainfully employed. Howey 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of the married women were 
gaged in occupations which could not be carried on in their homes: 


employment groups of over 100,000 in the order of their importan areful 
were factory operatives, domestic servants, laundresses, clerical work. pmparise 
and saleswomen in stores. a 
he 


Women, like men, find difficulty in obtaining gainful employment whe 
they are over 45 years old. Thus, in cities of over 100,000 inhabitant 
where the most varied opportunities for employment are found, over } 
(55.3 per cent) of the women 16 to 24 years old were gainfully employe 
in 1920, but the percentage for those 45 years old or over was 18! 
The latter group is small because many of these older women are og 
cupied as homemakers, but the proportion of the older unmarried y 
men who can find profitable work is also much smaller; two-thirds ; 
the single, widowed or divorced women 20 to 44 years old are gainful 
employed, but this is true of only 27.9 per cent of those who are 
or older. Moreover, the census reports indicate that these older wome 
find employment chiefly in menial and poorly-paid occupations. Th 
frequency of their old age destitution makes evident their great ne 
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for opportunities for gainful employment. The Massachusetts canvas = 
in 1924 of nearly twenty thousand aged persons in typical communitig #2 
revealed that about two-thirds of those who were without means of sur F a" 
port in old age were women and 80 per cent of these destitute old wome ay 
had been housewives. 

ge cor 

The elaborate, detailed tables of the monograph supply compleig - 
information, not only about the occupations of over eight million work f the u 
ing women, but also about their marital status, living conditions and aid. th 
family relations. ‘The picture presented refutes many of the more ser a . 
sational generalizations—particularly those of foreign visitors—about 


nyone 


the activities and family relations of modern American women. at 


Lucite Eaves 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union at 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Richar 

The Balance of Births and Deaths. Vol. I. Western and Northnty 190 
Europe. By Rozert R. Kuczynsxt. (New York: Macmillan pirl ba 
1929. Pp. xi, 140. $2.00.) re 


ears 
lity 


This is one of the publications of the Institute of Economics, Brool- 
ings Institution, and is, notwithstanding its brevity, one of the most ir 
portant issued by that institution. That crude birth and death rate 
are an unreliable measure of human fertility has been generally recog 
nized for at least half a century. Consequently “corrected birth rate” 
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hildlelm pirth rates per thousand women of child-bearing age, have been cal- 
jated by most registration bureaus and used by most vital statisti- 
uns, Latterly even “specific” birth (or fertility) rates, analogous to 
cific death rates, or death rates at ages, have frequently appeared 
careful discussions. By the use of such rates, much more accurate 
pmparisons between the fertilities of two different populations or of 
e same population at different times can be made than those made 
-the use of the familiar rate per thousand married women of child- 
aring age. To the evolution of accuracy in the interpretation of 
‘rth rates and fertility rates, this little volume makes a notable con- 
‘bution, both in method and in results. 


At first thought it is a paradox that a population in which births 
ceed deaths may nevertheless be a population doomed to decline in 
timbers unless there is an increase in fertility rate or decrease in death 
te, or both; but Kuczynski shows clearly, by simple arithmetic, that 
is not only theoretically a fact but that the population of north and 


re A st Europe, with an annual excess of births over deaths (in 1926) of 
OM 470,000, stands actually in this position. Dublin and Lotka’ in 1925 
THM owed that the rate of natural increase in the United States would 
ne@. cut in half by inevitable change in age and sex constitution, if the 
VaR cific fertility rates should remain what they were in 1920. But Dub- 
ute. and Lotka arrived at their result by a complicated mathematical 
“WiBnalysis somewhat “caviar to the general.” As early as 1895, in fact, 
MG dwin Cannan had called attention to the significance of changing 
se ge constitution in the future rate of population growth; and after 


he war Bowley returned to the problem, partly from the point of view 
f the unemployment problem and the future labor supply. It cannot be 
aid, therefore, that Kuczynski is breaking new ground, except in so far 
s he utilizes a simple, yet adequate, method wholly understandable by 
nyone who knows arithmetic as far as simple fractions and percentage, 
nd in so far as his results pertain to all the countries of north and west 
Jurope and are of a somewhat startling nature. 


The gist of Kuezynski’s method, part of which was worked out by 
Richard Boeckh in Berlin as early as 1886, and by Kuczynski himself 
n 1907, is to find from a life table the number, out of 1,000 live-born 
pirl babies, that will survive to specific ages, or to specific quinquennial 
froups of ages, from 15 to 50—that is, to and through the thirty-five 
years of the childbearing period—and then on the basis of specific fer- 
ility rates to calculate the number of girl babies the survivors will have. 


tse’y further characterization of the method would virtually require a 
7 ‘“On the True Rate of Natural Increase,” Journal of the American Statistical 


Bssociation, Sept., 1925, vol. xx. 
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verbatim reproduction of Kuczynski’s own explanation, which js 
concrete, and unburdened of non-essentials. 

His results are as follows: 


“According to the fertility in Western and Northern Euro 
1926, the number of girls born to each woman is 1.12, and the num} 
of children (boys and girls) born to each woman is 2.8,” 

But this takes no account of the mortality of females before ; 
during the childbearing age. Hence, “according to the fertility , 
mortality in Western and Northern Europe in 1926, 100 mothers 7 
birth to 98 future mothers only. With the fertility of 1926 the pop 
tion is bound to die out unless mortality of potential mothers decreg 
beyond reasonable expectations.” 

Kuczynski believes that no very significant decrease in mortality 
to be looked for, because the mortality in the ages that count in th 
problem is already so low. He wisely wholly refrains from any atten 
to explain the decline in fertility since 1880 or to suggest what shou 
or should not, be done about it. A more rigidly objective analysis 
the population movement it would be impossible to find. This need 
to be said, because one well-known student of population in a reeq 
review has characterized the book as “emotional.” Nothing could | 
farther from the truth. 

That Kuczynski’s results may lead to some emotionalism, especial 
on the part of popular opponents of birth control, is probable. In fae} 
the only reason why they have not already done so can only be th 
they have not yet found their way into popular print. 

What the results indicate, if we venture to go back of them, is u 
doubtedly a phenomenal spread and intensity of birth control in Europ 
They may suggest that the movement, looked at from one angle, has gon 
far enough, or even too far. But they do not in any way remove {! 
solid moral ground upon which the voluntary and conscious contr 
of the size of the family must always rest. It may be that Europes 
population ought to go on increasing indefinitely, not in the interes 
of warring nationals, but in that of the happiness of peoples; or it may 
be that a material reduction of numbers is just what Europe most need 
Knut Wicksell, in no uncertain terms, has lent the weight of his authorit 
to the latter idea. In any case, whether the optimum population i 
greater than or less than the population which will result in the neq 
few decades from the present fertility rates in European countries, tht 
optimum should be attained through the conscious and informed watt 
ing, on the part of the potential mothers, of the required number 
children. 


Professor Kuczynski is now at work on a similar analysis for sout 
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and east Europe; and one for the United States is promised. Both will 

be awaited eagerly by all serious students of population. 

A. B. Wotre 
Ohio State University 
NEW BOOKS 
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States. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1930. Pp. vii, 272. 
$2.50.) 

“Swedish emigration to America began within the recollection of living 
men. Further, the first Swedish emigrants were not, like certain of the 
later groups, illiterate men, for among them were persons of culture and 
refinement, and these have left behind them memoirs, letters, and other 
written records. Moreover, statistical data referring to Swedish emigra- 
tion are unusually complete. The Swedish official statistics, especially 
for population, not only date very far back but are also of a high quality 
throughout. The uniform cultural and racial character of the Swedish 
nation makes it possible to avoid the complications that confuse the stu- 
dents of less homogeneous groups.” 

An interesting study of the causes of migration and its “pattern.” 
Chapters deal with the agrarian background and its revolution; customs 
concerning indebtedness and inheritance; the character of the emigra- 
tion; and return of emigrants. 

Savers, J. D. Can the white race survive? (Washington: Independent 
Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. 255.) 

Scro, E. Demografia della Calabria, (Naples: Tip. Fratelli Ciolfi. 1928. 
Pp. 53.) 

Tuompson, W.S. Danger spots in world population. (New York: Knopf. 
1929. Pp. xi, 343, x. $3.50.) 

This is a sincere, concise and clearly presented statement of the prob- 
lem of the pressure of population as a cause of national unrest and ulti- 
mately possible war. Coupled with this, the author offers a remedy for 
relieving population pressure by its redistribution in lands not yet fully 
occupied. Although the remedy may provoke wide dissent, the survey 
of actual conditions which prevail in countries burdened by an excessive 
population justifies the most thoughtful consideration of those interested 
in international relationships. 

The author surveys the growths of population in Japan, China, Aus- 
tralia, the Pacific Islands, India, South Africa, Italy, Central Europe, 
and Great Britain, and with these facts correlates more or less compre- 
hensively data relating to the natural resources of the respective countries 
and the potential opportunities for providing for future increases either 
by additional food supplies, or by domestic industrialization which will 
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support an export trade, which in turn may provide a living for facty 
workers. The inadequacy of natural resources is marked in Japan, Chi, 
India and Italy; and particularly will this be so in the future jn y; 
of the developing desires for a rising standard of living, which wil] ; 
mand greater material resources. 

Dr. Thompson believes that Japan, China, India and Italy haye , 
ready reached an impasse and cannot hope to climb to a higher level 
comfort unless an outlet be found for excess population. He endory. 
birth control, but does not expect that this will be a restraining fact 
in the countries named in the near future. 

What, then, is the remedy? In brief, that nations which have territos; 
possessions not fully populated shall voluntarily surrender certain po 
tions of their lands to the over-populated countries. The prescripti 
will undoubtedly appear impractical to many readers; to some fantasti 
In fairness to the author, however, it should be added that he recognize 
that the acceptance of this policy demands a change in the hearts of 
nations; but such a change must come if wars are to be averted, 

The casual reader will naturally wish to know what countries are specie 
fied to sacrifice and alienate portions of their territory and to gir 
hospitable welcome to peoples of over-populated countries. Among thox 
called upon to make this sacrifice are Australia for its tropical district, anj 
New Zealand; by Holland, the Dutch East Indies excepting Java; by 
England, Borneo and New Guinea; by the United States, Mindano, on 
of the Philippine Islands; by France, French Indo-China, 

Such wholesale redistribution of territory may well appear outside of 


the realm of practical politics; but in these years of rapid changes in 
national ideals, the author’s proposal is entitled to a hearing. 


D. R. D. 
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The twelve chapters of this adequate, well-organized, and effectively 
written book might be grouped under four general headings, the origin 
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of clothes, motives of fashion, the arbiters of fashion, and various gq; 
factors affecting fashion. 

The author discusses and criticizes the protection, modesty, immodes 
and magic theories of the origin of clothes; and gives evidence for }, 
belief that clothes originated largely by chance and then became , 
sciously used for decoration. Infra-human animals give evidences 
pleasure in decoration; and among mankind painting and the ug 
trinkets actually preceded clothing. 

The approved virtues express themselves in clothing: the tribal her 
dress was warlike; modern dress indicates wealth or social position, 
desire to give evidence of these present social virtues or ideals—we,} 
and social position—seems to be fundamental among fashion motiy. 
Ornamentation as a means of showing wealth has in some degree charg 
terized most races and most eras. In the Orient long finger-nails den) 
strate that one cannot do manual labor. Profusion of jewels shows 
plus of wealth. 

Commercial interests have generally been blamed for the fashion rg 
but as a matter of fact, persons of social prestige are equally at fu 
in their desire to indicate their superior status in their smartness of x 
tire. The Industrial Revolution, with the flying shuttle, spinning-jeny 
power loom, cotton gin, and sewing-machine, have made imitation bo! 
quicker and more widespread. The magic of modern industrial che 
istry and the organization of department stores, mail-order houses, creiij 
systems, and instalment buying have further facilitated imitation. 

The ideals of the age—particularly as evidenced in persons of pre 
tige—have ever influenced dress. Under Elizabeth of England and Cui 
erine de’ Medici of France, dress was stately and regal. In the days of 
Marie Antoinette and Henry VIII dress clearly indicated the pleasure 
madness of the age. During wars dress has been sombre; after wars j 
has commonly gone to extremes. But those who feel that the preset 
styles are worthy of ridicule may well stop aghast in their intents tp 
lampoon when they observe the many illustrations of grotesque appar 
of other ages. 

One fact of curious interest to the reviewer is contained in the state 
ment that the first ready-made garments in America were made in Nev 
Bedford, in 1822, for sailors who were not in one place long enough 
be measured. In what unthought-of circumstances many of our customs 
and habits have originated! 


C. L. Sroxe 


James, G. Prison industries. Domestic commerce ser. 27. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1929. Pp. 148. 20c.) 

Jounson, F. E., editor. The social work of the churches. (New York: 
Federal Council of Churches, Dept. of Research and Educ., 105 E. 2201 
St. 1930. Pp. 244. $1.25.) 

LanpMAN, J. H. The case method of studying law: a critique. (New Yor: 
G. A. Jennings Co. 1930. Pp. 108.) 

Lunpguist, G. A. and Moors, C. B. Rural social science. (Boston al 
New York: Ginn. 1929. Pp. xi, 483.) 

Matorr, J. O. Commercial education, 1926-1928. Educ. Bureau bull. 
26. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1929. 6c.) 
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\avrver, B. H. and Assorr, W. L. Child labor in agriculture and farm 

“Tite in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado. (New York: National Child 
Labor Committee. 1929. Pp. 158. 650c.) 

Yazzvccont, R. La eitta fascista: il governo fisico degli abitati secondo 

 gleuni nuovi principii di politica edilizia. (Grosseto: Edizioni “Marem- 
ma.” 1928. Pp. 180. L.5.) 

\orrison, H.C. School revenue. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1930. 
Pp. 252. $2.50.) 

Mcurpuey, C. Thrift through education. (New York: A.S. Barnes. 1929. 
Pp. x, 150.) 

Pace, K., editor. A new economic order. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 
1930. Pp. 387. $8.) 

An interesting collection of 24 papers, pro and con, on world move- 
ments and ways of transforming the present competitive system into 
a codperative order, written by as many contributors. Among the sub- 
iects discussed are capitalism, fascism, communism, socialism, minimum 
wage, social insurance, government control of industry and credit, taxa- 
tion, and economic incentives in the new society. The writers are special- 
ists in their respective fields. 

Porr, F. W. A social worker’s notebook. (Boston: Author, Back Bay, P. 
0. Box 188. Pp. 102. $2.) 

Pucxert, H. W. Germany’s women go forward. (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1930. Pp. ix, 829. $4.50.) 

Ruyne, J. J. Social and community problems of Oklahoma. (Guthrie, 
Okla.: Codperative Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. 229.) 

Suaw, C. R., and others. Delinquency areas: a study of the geographic 
distribution of school truants, juvenile delinquents, and adult offenders in 
Chicago. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1929. Pp. xxi, 214.) 

Smirn, H. P. Business administration of public schools. (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co. 1929. Pp. xv, 482.) 

Srrarton, G. M. Social psychology of international conduct. (New York 
and London: Appleton. 1929. Pp. x, 887.) 

Tavtor, H. and McGoxprick, J., editors. Readings in contemporary prob- 
lems in the United States. Vol. II. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
Pp. 889. $9.25.) 

Wuirney, F. R. What girls live on—and how: a study of the expenditures 
of a sample group of girls employed in Cincinnati in 1929. (Cincinnati: 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 1024 Provident Bank Bldg. 1930. 
Pp. 52.) 

Woonuousr, C, G, and Yeomans, R. F. Occupations for college women: 
a bibliography. (Greensboro: North Carolina College for Women. 1929. 
Pp. 290.) 

American Child Health Association: transactions of the sixth annual meet- 
ing, Minneapolis, September 30 to October 5, 1929. (New York: Ameri- 
can Child Health Assoc. 1929. Pp. vii, 276.) 

Annual report of Commissioner of Prohibition fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1929. Pp. 116. 15c.) 

Association against the Prohibition amendment: annual report to the di- 
rectors, members and friends. (New York: Assoc, against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, 21 E. 40th St. 1930. Pp. 31.) 
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The Bratt system of liquor control in Sweden. (New York: Assoc. agains, 
the Prohibition Amendment. 1930. Pp. 82.) 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare pj. 
vision of Housing and Town Planning: annual report for the year end; 
November 30, 1929. Pub. doc. no. 108. (Boston: State House, 1930, 
Pp. 10.) 

V Congresso Internazionale delle Classi Medie, Roma, 24-26 ottobre, 199 
(Rome: Tip. Luzzatti. 1928. Pp. 828.) 

Jewish communal survey of greater New York: report of executive comm, 
tee, October, 1929. (New York: Herald-Nathan Press. 1999, Pp, 
80.) 

Laws relating to the Department of Social Welfare, including the juvenil, 
court law. (Sacramento, Calif.: State House. 1929. Pp. 62.) 
The parole problem: report of special committee appointed by Governy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, January 24, 1980. (New York: Special Con. 

mittee on the Parole Problem. 1930. Pp. 87.) 

Statistics of city school systems, 1927-1928. Educ. Bureau bull. no, 34, 

(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1929. Pp. 198. 80c.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


NEW BOOKS 


Coucn, G. J. Cyclopedia of insurance law. Vol. V. (Rochester, N.Y. 
Lawyers Coéperative Pub. Co. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 3453-4508.) 

Crespo.ani, R. II risparmio assicurativo: un nuovo sistema di risparmio 
e di assicurazioni sulla vita umana. (Modena: Soc. Tip. Modenese. 1928, 
Pp. 31.) 

Domineg, C. C. and Lincotn, W. O. Fire insurance inspection and under- 
writing. 4th ed. (New York: Spectator Co., 243 W. 39th St. 1929, 
Pp. 1158. $6.50.) 

Hussarp, C. T. Where fire insurance leaves off. (New York: F. S. Crofts. 
Pp. 260. $2.25. 

Micuevsacuer, G. F. Casualty insurance principles. 1st ed. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1930. Pp. xv, 709. $5.) 

“It is the purpose of this text to explain the scope and nature of the 
casualty insurance business, its organization, its problems, and its prac- 
tices. The details of theory or practice in individual lines are discussed 
only for purposes of illustration; it is intended to convey to the reader 
a broad and fundamental knowledge of the business as a whole. On the 
basis of this knowledge, he should be able to approach the study of 
individual lines of insurance, or of individual departments of insurance 
work, with an appreciation of their importance, of their inter-relations, 
and of their setting in the fundamental structure of the business.” 

Twelve of the twenty-two chapters are written by specialists, codperat- 
ing with the author. 

Suitiaker, J. F. Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1929: a brief guide. (London: The Labour Party. 19380. Pp. 
8.) 

Wotre, F. E. Principles of property insurance. (New York: Crowell. 
1930. Pp. xii, 393. $3.) 

A textbook describing the various clauses of insurance covering fire, 
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business interruption, marine losses, automobile liability, surety, title and 
credit. There is a bibliography of six pages. 

sualty insurance laws, taxes and fees: containing a digest of the statutory 
requirements in the United States and Canada relating to casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous insurance companies and agents, with many quotations 
trom the statutes; also a compilation of county and municipal taxes and 
fees. Ist annual ed., rev. to Sept. 1, 1929. (Chicago and New York: 
Spectator Co. 1929. Pp. 495.) 

-ytscher Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft (E.V.) zu Berlin: Bericht 
iber das Jahr 1929. Satzung. Vereinsschriften. (Berlin: Deutscher 
Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft (E.V.). 1980. Pp. 40.) 

‘ve insurance laws, tares and fees; containing a digest of the statutory 
requirements in the United States and Canada relating to fire insurance 
companies and agents, with many quotations from the statutes; also a. 
compilation of county and municipal taxes and fees. 29th annual ed., 
rev. to Sept. 1, 1929. (Chicago and New York: Spectator Co. 1929. 
Pp. 725.) 

ndustrial group insurance. 2nd rev. ed. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1929. Pp. 46. 75c.) 

nsurance laws of the state of Illinois, 1929, compiled under the direction 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce. (Springfield: State House. 
1929. Pp. 278.) 

‘ew Zealand: report on the insurance statistics of the Dominion of New 

| Zealand for the year 1928. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 
1929. Pp. xviii, 37. 2s.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


NEW BOOKS 


yanner, A. G., Queen, S. A. and Harper, E. B. American charities and 
social work. (New York: Crowell. 1930. $3.75.) 

are of aged persons in the United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics bull. 
no. 489. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1930. Pp. 306.) 

This report is an extensive discussion of the various programs for the 
eare of the aged in this country. The different chapters deal respectively 
with the almshouse, private old people’s homes, public old age pensions, 
soldiers’ homes, pension systems and retirement funds. 

Almshouse care was reported for more than 85,000 persons. Direct 
management of the poor farms by public or county officials obtained in 88 
per cent of the 2,183 institutions for which information was received. 
In the remainder the contract system was still employed. There are 
about 1,000 other benevolent homes, of which nearly one-half are con- 
ducted under religious auspices. Federal and state soldiers’ homes num- 
bered 61. The combined population of these homes was 68,000. Ac- 
cordingly, institutional care was reported for 154,000 aged persons. 

\ detailed discussion of the philanthropic homes for the aged includes 
such features as entrance requirements, withdrawals, dismissals, condi- 
tion of homes, duties and privileges of residents, cost of operation, ad- 
> ministration, general features and conveniences accorded residents. Old 
age pension laws have been passed in ten states. A brief account is 
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given of each of these laws and of the operation of these laws in seve 
of the states. 


Labor has provided for the aged through old-age pensions and heney, 
lent homes. The beneficiaries under the first plan number over 11,000, The 
pensions, in most cases, have been paid out of funds on hand—a syste 
that lacks financial soundness. The homes for aged workers are f, 
in number. Of these the Union Printers’ Home is given special] att, 
tion. Of the 31 religious denominations interrogated, 16 reported sons 
pensioner relief plan for aged ministers. A brief review follows of + 
plans of eleven of these organizations. Although different methods ay 
in operation, several denominations are installing an insurance plan, Mog 
of the religious groups also operate old people’s homes, 526 such homes 
being reported. The average per capita cost of operation was computed 
as $389 per year. Some institutions, however, proved much more costly. 
Information was also secured for more than 100 fraternal homes, The 
cost of maintenance in these homes averaged $457 per person. The 
private benevolent homes are varied in character, with admission fe 
ranging from nothing to $3,150. 

Considerable attention is given to retirement funds. Among the var. 
ous plans discussed are pension systems for the following groups: sta 
and municipal employees, police, firemen, school teachers and college anj 
university professors. Six states have begun a pension plan and nearly 
all of the larger cities have adopted a retirement system for some of their 
employees. The police pension plan began in New York in 1857. Ser. 
eral employing organizations have instituted pension systems, but labor 
has usually been antagonistic. 


The report is very valuable, particularly to the social worker, It con- 
tains a mass of information and presents many interesting illustrations, 


Georce B. Mancow 


The Mississippi Valley flood disaster of 1927: official report of the relief 
operations. (Washington: American National Red Cross. 1929. Pp. 
152.) 

The new poor-law for London. Pamphlet no. 87. (London: London Mui- 
cipal Society. Pp. 16. 3d.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


Pecuan, H. Louis Blanc als Wegbereiter des modernen Soszialismus. Sv 
zialwissenschaftliche Bausteine, Band II. (Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. 
x, 186. Rmk. 7.50.) 

Soret, G. Die Auflésung des Marxismus. Nach der dritten franzésische 
Auflage ins Deutsche iibertragen und mit einer Einleitung: Der anit 
demokratische Denker und der moderne Sozialismus von E. H. Post. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1930. Pp. vi, 72. Rmk. 4.) 

Organization and management problems of codperative oil associations 1 
Minnesota. U.S. Dept. of Agric. circ. 80. (Washington: Supt. Doc. 
1929. Pp. 47. 10c.) 
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Statistics and Its Methods 


Statistics and Its, Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


Cox,G. V. An appraisal of American business forecasts. Studies in business 
admin. vol. I, no. 2. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1929. Pp. vii, 
gs. $1. 

Is it oF to try to forecast business conditions? Have those who have 
attempted to make such forecasts met with any success? These are 
questions which require various types of answers. Cox gives an answer to 
these questions by grading the forecasts of six forecasting services, Har- 
yard, Brookmire, Babson’s, Moody’s, Standard and National City, for the 
period November, 1918, to October, 1928. Several different grading systems 
are used. The grades are applied for two purposes: Test No. 1 to test how 
well the forecasts made in each of the 120 months forecast the subsequent 
event; and Test No. 2, to test how well forecasts in critical months were 
made of the seven major turns occurring during the period. 

These tests presuppose that forecasting of the business cycle is the 
acid test of the ability to forecast. The monthly forecasts of each service 
are checked therefore against an adjusted index of business activity, i.e., 
an index of business activity with the trend and seasonal eliminated. The 
index most generally employed for this purpose in the study reviewed, the 
Annalist Index of Business Activity, is an index heavily weighted by physi- 
cal production series. 

By Test No. 1, Cox finds that the most successful services were in 
error approximately one month out of ten, and that the least successful 
were in error about one month out of four. By Test No. 2, it is found 
that forecasting services were helpful in predicting major turning points 
in business activity thirteen out of forty times, and helpful or slightly 
helpful thirty-one out of forty times. It is found that forecasting services 
achieved much more nearly unanimous success in predicting major cycles 
such as the 1920-1921 recession and recovery than was achieved in fore- 
casting minor cycles such as the 1923-1924 recession and recovery. If 
cycles are damping down, as many believe, this may mean that forecasting 
is becoming more difficult. However, the results obtained in the tests Cox 
applied seem to point rather plainly to Cox’s conclusion that forecasting 
services as a group should average more right than wrong. 

Cox has included convenient summaries of the forecasting methods em- 
ployed by each of the six services studied. Appendices give the grades 
assigned to each service in each test for the months studied. 

Evmer C. Bratt 


Gini, C. L’attivita dell *Istituto Centrale di Statistica nel suo primo biennio 
di vita. Annali di Statistica, serie vi, vol. ii. (Rome: Provveditorato 
Generale dello Stato Libreria. 1929. Pp. viii, 88. L.9.) 

Kinc, W. I. Index numbers elucidated. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1930. Pp. xx, 226.) 

Lasorsa, G. Lezioni sulla organizzazione e le fonti della statistica demo- 
grafica ed economica, anno accademico 1927-28. (Padova: “Cedam” di 
A. Milani. 1928. Pp. 295. L.85.) 

Livi, L, Elementi di statistica. 2nd rev. ed. (Padova: “Cedam” di A. 
Milani. 1929. Pp. 882. L.88.) 
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Lovirr, W. V. and Horrzciaw, H. F. Statistics. (New York: Prentig. 


Hall. 1929. Pp. xi, 304. $4.) 

This addition to the growing list of texts follows in general the cop. 
ventional arrangement of subject matter, drawing its illustrations largely 
from economic data. It differs from its predecessors chiefly in a greate 
emphasis placed upon theory, and is somewhat more technical in ty 
derivation and use of mathematical formulas. 

The book does not reflect in any great degree certain improvement; 
that have been made in practical work. For example, the discussion of 
trends includes the straight-line by semi-averages but does not give , 
definite formula for the determination of this trend. Analogous groupings 
of the data for fitting parabolas are not considered. The parabola trenj 
is presented in its original algebraic form rather than as a set of equ 
tions of the parameters adapted to the laboratory. The growth trenj 
is not included, either in the Pearl-Reed or Gompertz form. 

The discussion of the mode repeats a traditional method of interpola- 
tion by reference to the adjacent frequencies rather than by the method 
presented in mathematical statistics, which interpolates by the first differ. 
ences about the modal frequency. The discussion of averages, while giv. 
ing considerable attention to the mathematical relationships involved, is 
limited to the conventional forms. Laboratory methods of determining 
average deviation are not included. 

The discussion of index numbers is to be commended for a careful 
analysis of bias as developed in the method of weighted relatives. It may 
also be commended in that it does not dodge the central problem of inder 
numbers; namely, the problem of obtaining consistent quantity, price, 
and value indexes. In this particular the authors follow Professor Fisher, 

The discussion of correlation covers the Pearsonian method adequately 
from the standpoint of elementary theory. It presents also certain practi- 
cal short-cuts such as the coefficient of concurrent deviations, the Pearson 
correlation from ranks, and Spearman’s foot-rule, although it does not 
touch the question of coefficients of similarity. Partial and multiple cor- 
relation are presented in their theoretical aspects, but the valuable Doo 
little method is not given. 

The essential contribution of the book lies in the fact that it brings to 
the beginning student a somewhat fuller presentation of the mathematical 
theory of the subject than is ordinarily given. 

G. R. Davis 


Snwwer, J. L. Business statistics: a book of cases and materials. st ed. 


(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1929. Pp. ix, 524.) 

This book brings together in convenient form a large number of pub- 
lished articles relating to the use of statistics in business. Interested per 
sons will welcome a collection of such material in a single volume. No 
appraisal of the material is presented and questions inserted after the 
various articles indicate that the book is intended for class-room ust. 
The articles are very variable in quality, but this, as well as the lack ot 
organization of the book, should be charged to the chaotic state of the 
subject rather than to the author. 


O. W. Brackett 
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Proceedings of the International Conference relating to Economic Statistics, 

Geneva, November 26th to December 14th, 1928. (Geneva: League of 
Nations. 1929. Pp. 861.) 

République Tchécoslovaque: manuel statistique. III. (Prague: L’Office 
de Statistique. 1928. Pp. xviii, 472.) 

République Turque: annuaire statistique, 1929. Vol. II. (Ankara: Office 
Central de Statistique. 1929. Pp. x, 293.) 
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1980] 


The 

DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION tions 4 
the Ag 

Industries and Commerce st., N. 


In the series of Trade Information Bulletins published by the Depart Hot 
ment of Commerce have appeared: No. 668, Market for Dairy and Bonie with t 
Equipment and Silos in South Africa, by E. B. Lawson (pp. 22, 10¢,); x, 


674, Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Machinery in Turkey, Gree The 
Egypt and South Africa, by J. E. Gillespie (pp. 28, 10c.) ; No. 675, Markey as Bu 
for Sawmill and Woodworking Machinery in Mezico, Guatemala, Pang F. H: 
Cuba, and Porto Rico, by W. E. Aylor (pp. 21, 10c.) ; No. 676, Dried-Fryis 
Industry and T'rade of South Africa, by C. M. P. Cross (pp. 11, 10c.); No, Th 
677, The Margarine Industry of Europe, by E. L. Thomas (pp. 13, 10c,) nomic 
No. 678, The Market for Foodstuffs in Guatemala, by H. P. Macgowan (ppm by E 
14, 5c.) ; No. 679, Markets for Fuel-Oil Burners in the Eastern Hemisphenam — 
(pp. 85, 10c.); No. 680, Financial Developments in the Far East during TI 
1929, by H. M. Bratter (pp. 23, 10c.); No. 681, Finland: An Economic ReMm necti 
view, compiled by A. C, Eichholz and H. Rodeck (pp. 49, 10c.); No, 636, Hod; 
Installment Selling of Automobiles in Oceania, Asia, and Africa (pp. 54, 

10c.) ; No. 687, Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Machinery in South T 
America, by C. H. Ducoté (pp. 20, 10c.); No. 688, American Underwriting 485 
of Foreign Securities in 1929 (pp. 21, 10c.); No. 690, German Chemical Call 
Developments in 1929, by W. T. Daugherty (pp. 32, 10c.). 

In the Trade Promotion series have appeared: No. 87, American Douglas 1 
Fir and Its Uses, by A. H. Oxholm (pp. 60, 20c.); No. 90, Foreign Trade “ 
in Fresh Fruits, by D. J. Moriarty (pp. 103, 25c.); No. 91, Preparing yy 
Shipments to Canada: Documentation and Customs Entry, by M. H. Fricker 7, 


(pp. 17, 10c.). 


The United States Tariff Commission has prepared a report on Whiting Et 
or Ground Chalk and Precipitated Chalk, showing the differences in costs Bu 
of production (pp. 28, 10c.). te 

The hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means, 70th Cor 
gress, 2nd Session, have been printed under the title Tariff Readjustment— = 
1929 in 18 volumes (Washington, pp. 10,920). Each of the volumes dealing In 
with schedules is indexed, and volume 18 contains the general index. 

The hearings before the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Finance 
have been printed in 18 volumes under the title Tariff Act of 1929. These of 
are paged and indexed separately. iW 

An extract from the annual report of the Chief of Engineers for 1929 
has appeared as a separate publication entitled Commercial Statistics: Water- I 
Borne Commerce of the United States for the Calendar Year 1928 (Wast- 
ington, 1929, pp. 1,023). 

Miscellaneous Publication No. 78 of the federal Department of Agricu ( 
ture deals with The Agricultural Outlook for 1930. This is prepared by \ 


the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (pp. 64, 10c.). 
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The Federal Farm Board has prepared Circular No. 1 containing ques- 
tions and answers relating to the activities of the Board in administering 
the Agricultural Marketing Act (Washington, Federal Farm Board, 1300 E 
St., N.W., pp- 9). 


House Report No. 536, 71st Congress, 2nd Session, January 27, 1930, deals 
with the Resale Price Bill (pp. 5). 


The Agricultural Experiment Station of Ithaca, New York, has published 
as Bulletin 478 An Economic Study of Farm Buildings in New York, by I. 
F. Hall (Ithaca, May, 1929, pp. 87). 


The University of Maine has published in Second Series No. 12 An Eco- 
nomic Study of Production, Destination, and Farm Price of Maine Potatoes, 
by E. A. Wixson (Orono, June, 1929, pp. 75). 


The Connecticut Marketing Bureau has issued as Bulletin No. 3 Con- 
necticut Market Demand for Certain Agricultural Products, 1928, by E. H. 
Hodge (Hartford, 1929, pp. 35). 


The New York Agricultural Experiment Station of Ithaca in Bulletin 
485 treats of the subject of Farm Property Tazation in New York, by I. J. 
Call (Ithaca, June, 1929, pp. 49). 


Labor 


The hearings before the Senate Committee on Manufactures, 71st Con- 
gress, Ist Session, relating to Working Conditions of the Teatile Industry 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee have been published. 
These hearings were held on May 8-20, 1929 (Washington, 1929, pp. 159). 


The Department of Labor of New York has published Special Bulletin No. 
163, Unemployment in Buffalo, November, 1929 (Albany, pp. 48); Special 
Bulletin No. 164, Causes of Compensated Accidents, Three Years Ended 
June 30, 1929 (Albany, pp. 97). 


The Labor Laws of the State of California for 1929 have been compiled 
by the Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement, Department of 
Industria] Relations (Sacramento, 1980, pp. 389). 


The Commission of Labor and Industry of Kansas has issued a new edition 
of Revised Labor Laws of Kansas, 1929, Except Mines and Mining and 
Workmen’s Compensation (Topeka, 1929, pp. 96). 


The Department of Labor of Canada has issued a reprint of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1929 (Ottawa, 1930, pp. 26). 


Banking 


The hearings before the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 71st 
Congress, 2nd Session, relating to Branch, Chain, and Group Banking have 
been published. Volume I, Parts 1-5 covers the period from February 25- 
March 26, 1930 (pp. 590). 
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Among the current reports are: 

Eleventh Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delavwar, 
1929 (Dover, pp. 127). 7 

Laws of Illinois relating to Negotiable Instruments in Force July 1, 192 
(Springfield, pp. 38). 

Bank Laws of State of Indiana, Mortgage Guarantee Company Laws, Pyf. 
lic Depository Laws, Petty Loan Laws, etc. (Indianapolis, pp. 152). 

Building and Loan Laws of Indiana, with Directions and Suggestions ty 
Secretaries and Boards of Directors for the Management of Association 
(Indianapolis, pp. 36). 

A Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota relating to State Banks, Savings 
Banks, Trust Companies, and Building and Loan Associations (St. Paul, 
pp. 77). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of the Stat. 
of New Jersey Relative to Savings Banks, Trust Companies and State Bank; 
of Discount and Deposit, Private Bankers, Credit Unions, Provident Loan 
Associations, and Small Loan Brokers for the Year Ending December 81, 
1928 (Trenton, pp. 169). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of the State 
of New Jersey Relative to the Building and Loan Associations, December 31, 
1928 (Trenton, pp. 169). 

Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Vermont for the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1929 (Montpelier, pp. 280). 


Public Finance 
Bulletin No. 8 covering the Progress Report of the Forest Tazation Inquiry 
under the directorship of Fred R. Fairchild deals with Methods of Research 
in Forest Taxation, by R. C. Hall (Washington, Department of Agriculture, 
March 20, 1930, pp. 8). 


The Bureau of Education of the federal Department of the Interior in 
Bulletin No. 29 deals with the subject of State School Tazes and School 
Funds and Their Apportionment (Washington, pp. 431, 50c.). 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has published Statistics of Income for 
1927 (Washington, 1929, pp. 437, 50c.). 


A preliminary report on Statistics of Income for 1928 has also appeared 
recently (Washington, 1930, pp. 20, 5c.). 


Inheritance Tax Law of Indiana has been issued by the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners (Indianapolis, April, 1929, pp. 20). 


No. 1 of the Special Report of the State Tax Commission of New York 
deals with Special Assessment Procedure, by Arthur R. Burnstan. This is 4 
critical study of the methods and practices employed in improvement finance 
in New York cities (Albany, 1929, pp. 272). 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Report for the Year 1929 of the New York Taz 
Reform Association deals with the inheritance tax changes proposed and 
personal property tax (New York, 154 Nassau Street, pp. 4). 
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Bulletin No. 17 of the Rhode Island Tax Officials’ Association contains a 
transcript of the proceedings of the eighteenth annual meeting held on De- 


cember 18, 1929 (pp. 88). 


The following annual reports have been received: 
Annual Report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners of the State 
of Indiana for the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1929 (Indianapolis, 
72). 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations and Tazation of 
Massachusetts for the Year Ending November 30, 1929 (Boston, pp. 240). 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Commission for 1929 


(Columbia, pp. 212). 
Public Utilities 


The Public Utilities Act of the State of California, and Constitutional 
Provisions and Other Enactments relating to Public Utilities (with 1929 
Amendments) have been compiled (Sacramento, 1929, pp. 101). 


The report of the Commission on the Revision of the Public Service Com- 
missions Law was transmitted to the legislature of the state of New York 
and appears as Legislative Document (1930) No. 71 (pp. 50). This contains 
the summary of recommendations, findings, and conclusions. 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has published under the title Motor- 
Carrier Law the act to regulate motor-propelled freight vehicles engaged in 
transporting property for hire over the public highways of Texas (Austin, 
1929, pp. 19). 


The following annual reports have appeared: 

Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for the Year 1929 
(Baltimore, pp. 549). 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode 
Island for the Year Ending December 31, 1928 (Providence, 1929, pp. 252, 
xix). 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission of West Vir- 
ginia, 1928-1929 (Charleston, pp. 696, xviii). 


Population 


The hearings before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 71st Congress, 2nd Session, dealing with Western Hemisphere Immigra- 
tion and more particularly relating to the limitation of the immigration of 
aliens to the United States have been published (Washington, 1930, pp. 457). 


sulletin No. 74 of the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of 
Labors concerns The Immigrant Woman and Her Job, by Caroline Manning 
(Washington, pp. 179, 30c.). 
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ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


This minute has been prepared by a committee of the American Economic Associa. 
tion, consisting of Irving F isher, Charles L. Raper and E. R. A. Seligman. 


Arthur Twining Hadley, President Emeritus of Yale University, died y 
board the S. S. Empress of Australia in Kobe Harbor, Japan, on March ¢ 


Dr. Hadley, at the time of his death, was on the last lap of a trip aroun 
the world with Mrs. Hadley. This trip satisfied three lifelong ambitions—; 
go around the world, to see the great Chinese Wall, and to see the Souther 
Cross. 


Dr. Hadley was born in New Haven, April 23, 1856, and was the only 
child of James Hadley, Py sassy of Greek languages and literature a 
Yale from 1851 to 1872, and Anne Twining Hadley. Both his father, a dis. 


tinguished educator and philologist and the author of several important tert. 
books, and his mother, an accomplished woman and a member of a noted 


family, had an influence upon their son that was clearly stamped. In 189], 
he married Helen Harrison Morris, a brilliant daughter of one of Connecti- 


cut’s ablest governors, who was a source of constant help and encourage- 
ment to him. 

Dr. Hadley prepared for college at the Hopkins Grammar School in New 
Haven and entered Yale in 1872. He won many honors in college, both 
social and scholastic, and graduated in 1876 at the head of his class. He wa 
continued with graduate study in political science at Yale and afterward at Ta 
the University of Berlin, where he attended the lectures of Professor Adolf 19: 
Wagner. While he never accepted Wagner’s views on the state control of the 
economic processes, his later insistence upon linking economics with legal :; 
and political institutions reflects in some degree Wagner’s influence. - 

In 1879, he returned to Yale as a tutor in Greek; and later taught logic, th 
German, and Roman law. From 1883 to 1886, he was an instructor in po- A 
litical science. He was then appointed professor of political and social I 
science in the Graduate School, and was transferred in 1891 to Yale College B 
as professor of political economy. e 

As a teacher, he scored a personal triumph with the Yale student body. : 
His course in political economy, which was an elective for the Junior year, . 
regularly attracted a large majority of the Junior class. He introduced : 
into the Yale curriculum a course in economic debates. The members of 
the class were required to organize debates on economic subjects. They ; 
prepared and interchanged briefs, and argued their cases under Professor 
Hadley’s supervision. The students not only came to grips personally with | 
economic problems in preparing their briefs, but also received the valuable . 
experience of thinking on their feet in presenting their arguments. 

From 1892 to 1895, Dr. Hi idley was dean of the Yale Graduate School. 
From 1899 to 1921, he served the University as president. During his ad- 
ministration, the Univ rate purchased the Hillhouse property which prc 
vided the needed land for the erection of the many scientific laboratories 
which are now standing upon it. His achievements as president include the 
reorganization of the University on departmental lines; the development 
of the Library, the Graduate School and the Professional Schools; the es- 
tablishment of the School of Forestry; the building of the Harkness Mem- 


orial Quadrangle; the founding of the University Department of Health and 
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he Bureau of Appointments ; the establishment of the Yale University 
regs and the Elizabethan Club; the reorganization of the Yale Review; 


peat of the University’s endowment resources from five to twenty-five 
Associa. HMB, iJJion dollars, not considering the large unpaid assets from the Sterling es- 
ste; the raising of the standards for professorships; and the election to the 
died \y ‘niversity Corporation for the first time of laymen, as well as clergymen, as 


‘syecessors to the original trustees.” While president, he was also during 
he vears 1909-10, acting treasurer of the University. 

He was Roosevelt Professor of American History at the University of 
Merlin during 1907-08; and during his career lectured at Oxford, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Carnegie Institute, Stanford, and 


larch 

around 
ons—tp 
Outherp 


he only ther universities. He was the first American lecturer on the Watson Foun- 
ture a; fgpdation at London, Birmingham, Manchester, and at Cambridge and Oxford 
a dis. Universities in 1922. 

nt tert. Dr. Hadley engaged in many other lines of work beyond the college class- 


room and administrative offices. From 1885 to 1887, he was Connecticut 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. In this capacity he produced two volumes 
of oficial reports which stamped him as an authority on the problems of 
capital and labor. As associate editor of the Railroad Gazette of New York, 


noted 
1891, 
nnecti- 


th from 1887 to 1889, he had special charge of the department of foreign rail- 
n New roads. He was an expert on railroad affairs, and frequently appeared as 
, both witness at hearings on the regulation of railroads and public utilities. He 
Me was chairman of the Railroad Securities Commission appointed by President 
ard at Taft, under authority of a congressional act of 1910. During the fall of 
Adolf 1929, he presented testimony before the New York State Commission on 
rol of the Revision of the Public Service Commission Law. 
legal Included in the many societies with which Dr. Hadley was affiliated, were 
the American Economic Association, the International Institute of Statistics, 
logic, the American Historical Association, the American Philosophical Society, the 
n po- American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the advisory council of the 


social Institute of International Education. He was a corresponding fellow of the 


allege British Academy and honorary vice-president of the Stable Money Associa- 
tion. He served as a trustee of the Carnegie Foundation, of the Institute for 
body, Government Research, and of the Brookings Institution. He has been presi- 
year, dent of the American Economic Association, of the American Academy of 
faced Arts and Letters, and of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. He 
vs of has been a vice-president of the National Civic Reform League, and honor- 
They ary vice-president of the Royal Institute of Public Health. At the time 
wi of his death he was a director of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
with Railroad, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, the Rutland Railroad 
able of Vermont, the Engineers Public Service Company, the Connecticut Com- 
pany, and the First National Bank of New Haven. 
bead Dr. Hadley’s economics was an interesting fusion of the old and the new. 
a. He never grew old in his thinking on economic problems. While holding 
pro- firmly to the principal tenets of the classical doctrines, he never hesitated 
ales to abandon them when this was necessary to conform to the facts of life. 
“the His remarkable breadth of knowledge and analytical capacity enabled him 
om to vivify the subject of economics by the clearness and forcefulness of his 
. statement of its doctrines. 
ai During the formative years of his economic work in the 80's, the rail- 


toads had already begun to bring about those revolutionary changes in eco- 
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nomic life which were continued and carried still further in later years by 
Big Business, exemplified in large scale industrial, commercial, and bankin, 
organization. It is natural then that Dr. Hadley should have found in the 
new field of railroad economics ample scope for his abilities. 

He was never contented with cloistered scholarship. He tested economic 
doctrines in the fire of experience. The railroads provided the fiery furnag 
for testing those economic principles and concepts which were enunciated dur. 
ing his teaching years. To railroad economics he contributed not a little 
that is still valuable 

In his Railroad Transportation, he developed an important principle which, 
apparently, he was the first specifically to recognize, namely that, in cases 
where fixed charges are large and running expenses relatively small, when 
once the capital has been sunk, it often “pays to run at a loss.” Evyey 
bankruptcy does not force the business to close down. It merely forces it 
to change hands. The road continues to run as long as it earns any amount 
over and above its actual running expenses. 

“It is not true that when the price falls below cost of production people 
always find it for their interest to refuse to produce at a disadvantage. || 
very often involves worse loss to stop producing than to produce below cost,” 

Railroad Transportation was the first standard book in the field dealing 
exhaustively with the unique problems presented by the American railroads, 
It appeared at a time when these problems had devoloped to an acute stage 
and were pressing for solution. Dr. Hadley’s influence in shaping the 
Interstate Commerce act of 1887 and the succeeding amendments to that 
act is evident. In 1911, as chairman of the Commission on Railroad Securi- 
ties, he influenced not only the Valuation act of 1913, but also the Transporta- 
tion act of 1920. 

Dr. Hadley recognized that the rapid growth of corporations with large 
fixed capital investments would necessitate radical changes in many of the 
accepted economic theories. The importance of this development in connec- 
tion with classical and Austrian price theory, he took occasion to acknowl- 
edge in the preface of his Economics. In his textbook, he linked theory 
with practice even when this required him to abandon, as he puts it, “the 
time-honored division of the science into the departments of production, dis- 
tribution, exchange, and consumption.” This does not mean that he dis- 
dained theory nor held it in light regard. He insisted that theory had not 
fulfilled its function until it was applied, that good theory be good practice. 

The “newer school” of American economists, coming fresh from the in- 
fluence especially of the Austrian economists, stressed the importance of 
“pure economics” in place of the older “political economy” which originally 
was expounded as the housekeeping of the state. Professor Hadley, the eco- 
nomics teacher and author, was one of the first of this “newer school” to realize 
that the new economics, while making invaluable contributions to the theory 
of value, had lost something in attempting to set itself up as a “pure science” 
independent of politics, the law, and social organization. He reémphasized 
the importance and necessity of what has recently come to be called “in- 
stitutional economics.” He laid great emphasis on legal institutions and 
concepts, and recommended the study of law as a ground-work for economics. 
His presidential address before the American Economic Association in 1896 
was on “The Relation between Economics and Politics.” 

Through this address there runs a conviction that economic theory had 
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fered in usefulness by a development along incommensurable psychological 
ines. “We are teaching,” he said, “more about the theory of utility than 


our fathers; but are we doing so much for the realization of that theory 
nthe organized life of the nation? If we fail in our influence upon public life, 
e fail in what is the most important application of our studies, and in what 
may almost be said to constitute their fundamental reason for existence. ... . 

“The older political economy expressed its results in pounds, shillings 
ynd pence. They might be true or they might be false, but they were at 
vny rate in a form where they were capable of measurement and verifica- 


10M.  » 
“The new political economy has substituted a vaguer conception of wealth 


or the more concrete one, and many of its propositions have suffered a 
orresponding loss of clearness and precision. The mercantile school of 
-conomists had measured wealth in terms of money. The first generation 
{their critics measured it in terms of food; the second and third generations 
neasured it as ‘commodities;’ our own generation measures it in terms of 
lity. But food is a less definite and tangible measure than money; com- 
nodities are a less definite and tangible measure than food; and utility is 


perhaps the least definite and tangible measure of all. .... 


“I am disposed to think seriously that the excessive use of psychological 
terms and conceptions, to the neglect of purely commercial ones, has been 
the most potent cause to weaken the influence of economists among states- 
men and men of the world.” 

The growth of modern institutions which tended to separate by longer and 
longer periods of time the application and the fruition of labor led Dr. 
Hadley to name the modern system “speculative” rather than capitalistic. 
He used this adjective without intending to convey any of the somewhat 
odious meanings which have attached themselves to the word. “Legitimate 
speculation,” he wrote, “involves anticipation of the needs of the market 
and a power to assume risks in making contracts to meet these needs. ... . 

“The industrial development of the last three or four hundred years, rightly 
interpreted, is an account of the reasons which led society to put the control 
of its industry into the hands of a body of speculative investors.” 

He was a firm believer in the relative effectiveness of the institutions of 
‘apitalism, but he did not overlook their shortcomings. In common with 
il] thinking men, he acknowledged the soundness of some of the socialistic 
criticisms and looked upon these criticisms as desirable correctives. He 
rejected, however, the positive program of the socialists. He advocated 
social and economic reforms to correct specific evils rather than sweeping 
changes in the social-economic organization. 

“The phrase laissez faire, laissez passer (let things take their own course) 
which was the motto of the physiocrats,” he wrote, “has taken an exaggerated 
hold on the public imagination, and has been regarded as a fundamental 
axiom of economic science, when it is in fact only a practical maxim of 
political wisdom, subject to all the limitations which experience may afford.” 

“His chief danger [the individualist] lies .. . . in believing that freedom 
will do everything for society, economically and morally. He is prone to 
assume that private property would necessarily be managed in the public 
interest, and is in danger of treating the increase of such property as a good 
in itself instead of a means to the public good.” 

He was equally critical of certain phases of the distribution theory. A 

‘ootnote in his Economics reads: “A curious aftermath of the old theories 
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of natural right is seen in some of the modern theories of natur 
Labor, land, and capital are regarded as coéperating in production, and a 
attempt is made to determine the natural share of the product which each 
factor obtains by free competition, under the assumption of a certain norm 
degree of intelligence in the investment of capital and development of land, 
But this is a thing which we cannot assume; and it is precisely becg 
we cannot assume it, that the various institutions described in the foregoi 
chapter are tolerated. Interest and rent and the different forms of monopoly 
gain have grown up as means of enabling the community to make Progress 
by the elimination of investors of lower degrees of intelligence and the su. 
stitution of better ones. The habits of mind which determine the relatiy 
value of present and future goods are so bound up with these institution 
and these differences of intelligence, that reasonings based upon the cp. 
tinuance of present methods of valuation apart from existing institutions 
and their historical causes, seem at once hazardous and unprofitable” ( 


al Value, 


148). 
There is much in Dr, Hadley’s thought that characterizes recent economi: Anso 
discussion and writing. His analysis of the effect of machinery on laby Atif, 
is comprehensive, penetrating and sound. It could be applied with equl Bart 
force to conditions from 1922 to 1929 as to the conditions in the nineties ae 
He saw clearly that, for the most part, machinery is a boon not only t) Berl 
employer but to labor. While it may work a hardship on some of the in- Brie 
mediate labor groups concerned, it also creates new jobs which absorb eventy- Bry 
ally the displaced labor; and more, it not only increases the rewards of as 
employers but makes possible high real wages for labor as well. Increased Con 
monotony of machine production is more than offset by increased leisure. Con 
Unfortunately for economics, administrative work took Dr. Hadley away Cot 
from research. He was superbly equipped to make notable ad i We 
perbly equipp otable advances in Dai 

the science. Had he continued to devote himself to economic study, there 
is good reason to believe that he would have made a great mark. In Da 
actual fact, however, his book on Economics virtually marks the end of Da 
his contributions to the science. Although he maintained a lively interest 


in the subject and its problems to the end, the press of university administrs- 


tive duties prevented him from delving, as he had been wont to do, deeply and Di 
exhaustively into the basic theoretical problems of the subject. Ei 

He was a scholar in the best sense of that word. He was also a ma E 
of practical affairs. He was that rare combination of specialist and a general F 
“all around man.” He wielded a powerful influence in the solution of F 
the nation’s economic problems throughout his life. F 

Behind all of his accomplishments, there was the guiding and sustaining - 
force of a practical philosophy of life which he so well stated in the closing G 
words of his last baccalaureate sermon, as follows: “So to live and so to G 
think that those about us will have more courage and self-sacrifice and larger I 


and truer vision of what is required of man—these things are more important 
than all the scientific principles we can discover or all the material results 
we can achieve.” 

It is impossible in so brief an article to give an adequate idea of the 
brilliancy and versatility of this many-sided mind. No attempt has bee 
made to portray the kindly, witty, and lovable qualities which the hosts 
of friends in his native land, and all over the world will recall with sorrov- 
ful and loyal affection. A life of such far-reaching usefulness and so fill 
of the real humanities merits an adequate biography. 
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NOTES 


The forty-third annual meeting of the American Economic Association 
‘Jl be held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-31, 1930, with headquarters at 
Hotel Cleveland. 

In the March number of the Review (p. 171) there is a list of the Nominat- 
> Committee of the AMertcaN Economic Association. A further state- 
vent should be made that any member who wishes to make a nomination for 
wv of the offices of the Association should send his suggestion to Professor 
sley C. Mitchell, Columbia University. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
conomic AssociATIoN since February 1: 


Adams, L. P., 825 Dryden Road, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Angelillo, O. R., 6600 Lexington Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Anson, C. P., 450 W. 8th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Atif, A. H., Robert College, P.O. Box 392, Galata, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Bartlett, P. B., Huron College, Huron, S.D. 

Beede, K. C., 1572 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Bell, E. W., Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Berkowitz, L. N., 22 Dana Chambers, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bridenstine, M. G., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bryson, J. A., 80-58 87th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Burns, A. F., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Carter, W. H., Jr.. 4 Andover Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Comstock, A.. Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Conn, M. H., 80 Bartlett Ave., Providence, R.I. 

Cotton, W. J. H., 1003 Trinity Ave., Durham, N.C. 

Cowan, M. H., 1694 E. 2nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Darby, A. E., Canadian Council of Agriculture, Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. 

David, P. T., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Davis, Mrs. A. M. C., 803 Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Deckman, D. M., 605 State Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Derrick, W. B., 182 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Drechsler, B. Z., 7832 South Normandie, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Duncan, H. G., University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Emery, H. J., 112 Commerce Bldg., Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Escher, P. A., 22 Scheideggstr., Zurich, Switzerland. 

Fetter, T. A., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Foreman, J. E., 727-8th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Fritz, W. G., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Garlock, F. L., 3511 Davenport St., Apt. 508, Washington, D.C. 

Girard, G. E., 113 College Place, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Gleimius, R., Suite 1714, 82 Broadway, New York City. 

Gold, N. L., Dept. of Economics, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Haak, L. A., Box 887, Granville, Ohio. 

Hall, J. K., Box 55, Stanford University, Calif. 

Hardy, F. K., Emory University, Ga. 

Haskell, A. W., 195 Broadway, New York City. 

Hoag, H. L., 210 Florida Court, Gainesville, Fla. 

Howey, R. S., University Club, Lawrence, Kan. 

Humphrey, D. D., 2211 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Hutchinson, K. D., 81 Pitman Ave., Greenwood, Mass. 
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The American Statistical Association at its dinner meeting, March 19, 
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considered the general topic of “Railroads and American Prosperity.” Among 
the speakers were Walter Case on “Financing the Railroads;” J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, ““Transportation—Past, Present, Future;” R. W. Barrett, “Rail- 
roads and the Transportation Act;” and David Friday, “Valuation and Fair 
Return.” 

At a dinner meeting held April 24 the topic under discussion was “Better 
Data on Merchandise Distribution.” Among the speakers were Paul T. 
Cherington, Paul H. Nystrom, L. D. H. Weld, and V. H. Pelz. 
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A meeting of the Taylor Society was held May 1-2 at Columbus, Ohio. 
Among the topics discussed were “General Administrative Control,” by F. 
L. Lamson; “The Major Sales Problems of 1980,” by F. H. Goodell; “Basic 


ation Wé 
elief thr 


Conditions of Effective Utilization of Facilities,” by L. E. Bryant; “A 1930 The te 
Perspective of the Industrial Relations Problem,” by Whiting Williams; rade O 
“Methods Study (including Time Study) ;” “Managing Hand-to-Mouth Sell- Jniversi 
ing;” “Functional Organization of Executive Responsibility ;” “Maintenance Himerce of 
of Materials and Equipment Standards;” “Developing New Items and HiMzation ‘ 
Channels ;” “Measuring and Rating Management;” and ‘Management Prob- orthw: 
lems of the Next Decade,” by David Friday. 
A gr 
Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay resigned as president of the Academy of HiiMspend t 
Political Science on January 24, 1930. William L. Ransom, former justice Hiiof the i 
of the City Court of New York, has been elected to serve as acting president. those ii 
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The Seventh Commonwealth Conference of Iowa will be held June 30- 
iy 2 in lowa City. The general subject for consideration is the “Political 
zs of 1930.” Round tables will be devoted to the subjects of control 


stilities, tax reform and prosperity and unemployment. The chairman 


Benji amin F. Shambaugh, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


An Intern ational Conference of Agricultural Resneuiate was held at Dart- 
yon Hall, Totnes, Devon, England, last year. Another conference will be 
| this year at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, August 18-29. This 
a rence is primarily of interest to those working in the field of agricultural 
nomics, farm management, agricultural marketing, farm credit, farm taxa- 
n, agricultural prices, agricultural history, coéperation and other allied 
yiects. Many persons from various countries throughout the world will 
> present and take part in the discussions. The programs for the confer- 
ce will be available about June 1, 1930, and may be obtained by writing 
, Professor Leland Spencer, Department of Agricultural Economics and 
sm Management, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


On April 18 and 19 a conference on the teaching of undergraduate courses 
the social sciences was held at Northwestern University. One hundred 
nd thirty-one instructors in economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
sychology, sociology and anthropology were in attendance, representing 
fty-six colleges in the Middle West. There were five round tables to discuss 
introductory course in each of the social sciences. In the economics round 
uble the opening discussions were by Professor Edwin S. Todd of Miami 
niversity, Professor Jesse S. Robinson of Carleton College, Professor James 
Estey of Purdue University, and Professor Herman J. Sttatton of IIli- 


ols 


The Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists held a confer- 
nceon May 9-10 at Indiana University. A round table on college economics 
onsidered the purpose and content of the course in elementary economics. 

s was led by W. V. Owen of Purdue University and E. R. Beckner 
pf Butler University. Student interest in elementary economics was also 
sidered, led by D. Morrison of Indiana University, F. S. Bogardus of 
eachers’ College, Terre Haute, and J. A. Estey of Purdue University. At 
he mating held May 10 the subject of farm relief through federal legis- 

was presented by A. F. Hinrichs of Purdue University and farm 
lief through conscious reorganization by M. C. Mills of Indiana University. 


The tenth annual session of the National Institute for Commercial and 
rade Organization Executives will be held during August at Northwestern 
niversity. This institute is conducted jointly by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Association of Commercial Organi- 
zation Secretaries, the American Trade Association Secretaries, and the 
Northwestern University School of Commerce. 


A group of economists, led by Henry R. Seager and David Ostrinski, will 
spend thirty-five days in Russia studying economic conditions and the progress 
4 ps five-year plan. They will leave Berlin for Moscow on July 7. Among 

ose in the party are: Francis Tyson of Pittsburgh, Professor Mabel New- 
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comer of Vassar, Dr. John D. Clark of the University of Denver, Dr, RAMEE The frst 
ert Carey of Columbia University, Professor John H. Gray formerly rision De 
Minnesota, Dr. Whitney Coombes of St. Lawrence University, and Dr. Institut 
liam Adams Brown of Brown University. Detailed information in ;., stern Un 
to the trip may be secured by communicating with Professor Henry 

Seager, Columbia University. The Ins' 


weste 

Professor James W. Martin of the University of Kentucky has been — | 

pointed chairman of a committee on taxation of motor vehicles and relat ynicipal | 
taxes, by the National Tax Association. Professor M. H. Hunter of dimmBistes.” 

University of Illinois and Professor Henry F. Walradt of Ohio State y; 


versity are also members of this committee. The Fa 

ngland 

An affiliation between the University of Nanking and the Institute of RAMMMbout to i 

search in Land Economics and Public Utilities of Northwestern Univers gard to 

has just been consummated. Recently a member of the staff of the Insti Scer, CO 
left for Nanking, China, to participate there in the land utilization-populatj 

research planned by the department of agriculture of the University of Ng Annoul 


king. rom Pro 


Announcement has been made of the endowment of the Industrial R Profes 
tions Section of the Department of Economics and Social Institutions 
Princeton University by a gift of $300,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefellg 
Jr. The Section has been supported by annual gifts from Mr. Rockefellg 
since its establishment in 1922. Its function is to collect, organize, a Dr. H 
make available for use by company executives, representatives of labor 9 
ganizations, and students of economics material in the field of human re 
tions in industry. The director of the Section is a member of the depart 
mental faculty so that the facilities of the Section are made readily avai Eric 
able to undergraduate and graduate students. The endowment permits th 
Section to prepare research reports and memoranda which serve as a me 
of returning the assistance received from companies and trade unions in the 
collection of material. The 


jegree 01 
ollege } 


ernment 


onditio 
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Announcement is made by the Social Science Research Council of the issu 


within the next two years of the first three numbers in a series of twenty 
studies on scope and method in research in agricultural economics and runl The 
sociology. The studies are under the direction of the Advisory Committe 
on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture. The titles of the first 
three numbers in the series are “Farm Management,” “Agricultural Land 
Utilization,’ and “Public Finance in Relation to Agriculture.” Further ir Th 
formation may be obtained from Professor John D. Black, 472 Widener Li oe 
~ ate | 
brary, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ruary, 


bulleti 


Professor P. Liastchenko of Moscow has just published a two-volume work 
on the social economics of agriculture which will interest American readers 
(Moscow and Leningrad: Gosadarstvence Eesdatslstvo (State Press), 1930). 
The first volume is entitled Fundamental Social Elements of Agriculturd 
Economics and the second, The Capitalistic System of Agriculture on th 
Whole. The author has drawn liberally on the writings of agricultural ecor 
omists in the United States, France, Germany, England, Italy, Denmark, ani 
Finland. The work is in Russian. 
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Dr. RUMEN The first of a series of land economics monographs, “The Control of Sub- 
nerly MMEy'sion Development through Deed Restrictions,” by Helen C. Monchow of 
Dr. Wil. Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities of North- 
University, has recently been published. 


The Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities of 
orthwestern University has completed a preliminary statistical report by 
een rofessor Herbert B. Dorau on “The Changing Character and Extent of 


rela ynicipal Ownership in the Electric Light and Power Industry of the United 


tates. 


The Facsimile Text Society has issued Mun’s Discourse of Trade from 
ngland unto the East-Indies (1621), list price $1.50, net $1.00, and is 
bout to issue Wheeler’s T'reatise of Commerce (1601). Further details in 
ersifi/ecard to the publications may be obtained from F. A. Patterson, executive 
Columbia University, New York City. 

latig 
Ne Announcement has been made that Columbia University has purchased 
om Professor E, R. A. Seligman his library of economic works. 


Professor Frank A. Fetter of Princeton University received the honorary 
Hegree of doctor of laws at the annual Founders’ Day exercises of Occidental 
llege in April. 


Dr. H. Parker Willis has accepted an invitation from the Rumanian gov- 
pment to visit Bucharest during the summer to make a survey of present 
conditions in that country and an appraisal of credit problems. 


Erie Englund of Kansas State Agricultural College has been appointed 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The American Statistical Association has begun the publication of The 
{nnals of Mathematical Statistics, volume I, number 1, under date of Feb- 
tuary, 1930 (Post Office Box 171, Ann Arbor, Michigan). 


lhe New York Stock Exchange began in April the publication of a monthly 
bulletin. This contains statistical information with tables and charts. 

The third edition of the directory of schools which are members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business has appeared under 
late of February 1, 19380 (William A. Rawles, secretary, Bloomington, Indi- 
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The following notes concerning the Brookings Institution have been re- 
Celve d: 

The Brookings Institution, through its Training Division which provides 
for advanced research training and research, has made public its awards of 
George Eastman Fellowships for the academic year 1930-31. The purpose 
of the fellowships is to supplement the graduate work of universities and to 
enable students to work in Washington with members of the Brookings In- 
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stitution staff on projects of their own choosing. The fellowships are 
primarily for persons who have completed the work for or have taken 
Ph.D. degree and students in the later stages of their graduate work 
have completed their residence and course requirements for the d 
and whose thesis work is of such a nature that it can best be done in W 
ington. Some fellowships were also granted to people without e¢ 
academic training who have shown evidence of competency to do 
under informal guidance. Awards were made in the fields of agricul 
economics, labor and industry, marketing, administrative law, constituyt; 
law, international economic relations and financial organization, The | 
stitution will conduct a seminar for its fellows during the coming year y}j 
will deal with “Methods and Processes of Research in the Social Science 

The Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institutio, 
publishing a government research monograph (No. 61) on the Bureay 
Aéronautics. 

Porto Rico and Its Problems by Victor S. Clark and associates, a 
prepared by the Brookings Institution, is being published as a volume 
some 700 pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings. 


Profess' 
rsity of 
pring the 
Profess 


A study of International Control of Raw Materials by Benjamin B. W 
lace and Lynn Ramsay Edminster, prepared for the Brookings Institut 
is now in print. 

Revised editions of several publications of the Brookings Institution hay 
recently appeared: Unemployment Insurance in Germany, by Mollie Ray 
Carroll, Making the Tariff in the United States, by Thomas Walker Pag, 
and Interest Rates and Stock Speculation, by Richard N. Owens ani 
Charles O. Hardy. 


William A. Fisher, who has been doing work in connection with the Ports 
Rican survey for the Brookings Institution, is now with the National Ad. 
visory Committee on Education. 


Leo Pasvolsky of the Brookings Institution is spending some months in 


Switzerland. econot 


Dr. C. F. Remer of the University of Michigan is spending a few weeks Dr. 
with the Brookings Institution in connection with work for the Social Science Penn: 
Research Council on the international financial and economic relations of 


China. 
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Appointments and Resignations 


William H. Bamberg of Ohio State University has accepted an appointment 
with Northwestern University as assistant professor of accounting and ir 
surance. 

James Washington Bell of Northwestern University has been promoted to 
the rank of professor of money and banking. 

Karl W. Bigelow, instructor in economics and chairman of the Board oi 
Tutors in Social Ethics at Harvard University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics at the University of Buffalo. He will teach economics 
in the School of Business Administration and economics and sociology in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

H. Morton Bodfish of Northwestern University has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor of economics and real estate. 
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Dr. James Bogardus, assistant professor of industry at the University 
t Pennsylvania, will teach at the Pennsylvania State College Summer 
chool. 

Professor E. L. Bogart, head of the department of economics at the Uni- 
ersity of Illinois, who has been on leave of absence this year, will teach 
yring the summer session at the University of Southern California. 
Professor Theodore H. Boggs of the University of British Columbia has 
en appointed professor of economics at Stanford University. 

Dr. J. H. S. Bossard, professor of sociology at the University of Penn- 
vlyania, will teach at the University of California during the summer session. 
E. Douglass Burdick was appointed instructor in economics at the Uni- 
ersity of Pennsylvania in February. 

Dr. Raymond T. Bye, professor of economics at the University of Penn- 
slyania, who has been teaching at the University of California, will return 
» the fall after a year’s leave of absence. 

Professor Frank T. Carlton of the Case School of Applied Science will 
each in the 1980 summer session of Western Reserve University. 

Professor Lucian H. Carter has accepted the position in the University 
f Kentucky College of Commerce made vacant by the resignation of Pro- 
essor John P. Troxell. 

W. Harrison Carter, Jr., of Harvard University has been appointed in- 
tructor in economics at Brown University. 

Clyde S. Casady of the State University of Iowa has been appointed a 
teaching fellow on the staff of the department of economics and sociology 
at Tufts College. 

Melvin G. de Chazeau, instructor and tutor in economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant professor of commerce at the University 
of Virginia. 

Lawrence W. Chidester has been made an instructor in the department of 
economics and sociology at Tufts College. 

Dr. Harry ‘T. Collings, professor of commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will lecture at the University of Southern California during 
the summer session. 

Dr. Herbert J. Davenport, professor emeritus of economics at Cornell 
University, will teach economics at Stanford University during the summer 
quarter of 1929-30. 

Paul T. David, fellow in economics at Brown University, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor. 

Professor Z. C. Dickinson of the University of Michigan is to conduct 
courses in the summer session of Northwestern University. 

Herbert B. Dorau, who has recently been advanced to the rank of associate 
professor of economics in Northwestern University, is on leave of absence, 
_ with the August Belmont Company, investment bankers, New York 

ity, 

Professor Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago has been granted 
a leave of absence for the spring quarter in order to organize an Unemploy- 
ment Institute at Swarthmore College. He has also received a grant of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for carrying on research in Europe. 
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Professor Ernest K. Eberling of Vanderbilt University is to cond 
courses in economics in the summer session of Northwestern University 


Professor L. D. Edie of the School of Commerce and Administration 
the University of Chicago has resigned his appointment to continue his y, 
with the Investment Research Corporation of Detroit which he has 


carrying on under leave of absence from the University during the ey 
year. 


Nathanael H. Engle of the University of Michigan has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at Brown University in the absence of 
fessor Hugh B. Killough, on leave. 


Professor Frank A. Fetter of Princeton University gave a series of |e 
and seminary conferences on the general subject of monopoly problems 
the University of Illinois during the week of February 24. He also] 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Professor Harry A. Finney of Northwestern University has been elected 
president of the Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants. 


Associate Professor F. S. Forman resigned from the head of the depart. 
ment of accounting in the School of Business at the University of Utah » 


accept a position with the A. P. Lewis Department Store in Denver, Colorady, 
as controller of accounts. 


James E. Gates of the University of Kentucky College of Commerg 
has received a Social Science Research Council fellowship for 1930-31, 


Professor H. D. Gideonse of Rutgers University has accepted an 
pointment as associate professor of economics at the University of Chicago, 
He will assume his duties there at the beginning of the autumn quarter after 
spending the summer studying in Europe. 


Dr. James H. Gilbert of the University of Oregon has been appointed 
by the governor of Oregon as a member of a state-wide commission to study 
the problem of unemployment and the stabilization of industry. The com 
mission is composed of business men, labor representatives and economists. 


Professor Maurice C. Gordon of Vanderbilt University is to give course 
in the summer session of Northwestern University. 


Frank Dunstone Graham of Princeton University has been promoted to 
the rank of full professor of economics. Professor Graham will give graduat 
courses in the summer quarter at the University of Chicago. 


Professor Paul Haensel of the University of Gratz, Austria, will gir 
courses in the summer session of Northwestern University and will remains 
Northwestern through the academic year 1930-31. 


Lloyd D. Herrold, associate professor of advertising at Northwestern Un: 


versity, is taking a sabbatical leave of absence during the school year 193+ 
$1. 


Dr. John G. Hervey, formerly assistant professor of political science # 
the University of Pennsylvania, resigned from his position to become s& 
sociate dean of the Temple University Law School in Philadelphia. 


Professor Stanley E. Howard of Princeton University will conduct courses 
in the 1930 summer session at Bates College. 
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Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, professor of insurance at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will act as educational adviser for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in New England this summer. 

Professor M. H. Hunter, acting head of the department of economics at 
the University of Illinois, will teach at the University of Southern California 
during the summer session. 

Dr. Henry James, assistant professor of geography and industry at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will teach at Pennsylvania State College during 
the summer session. 

James McPherson Jarrett has been appointed to an instructorship in 
economics at Princeton University. 

Leland H. Jenks of Rollins College comes next year to the department 
of economics and sociology at Wellesley College as professor of social institu- 
tions. 

Professor Hugh B. Killough of Brown University has been granted a leave 
of absence for the academic year 1930-31 in order to continue his work as 
, member of the research staff of Barrington Associates, Inc., New York. 

Dr. Clyde L. King, professor of political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has recently been elected secretary-treasurer of the American 
Political Science Association. 

Bruce W. Knight, assistant professor of economics at Dartmouth College, 
will be on sabbatical leave during the first semester of next year. 

Professor Warren W. Leigh of the University of Akron is to conduct 
courses in the summer session of Northwestern University. 

Katharine Lewis of Mount Holyoke College has been appointed a teach- 
ing fellow in the department of economics and sociology of Tufts College. 

Dr. James P. Lichtenberger, professor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has been away on a year’s leave of absence, will teach 
at the University of Virginia during the summer session. 

William E. Lingelbach, Jr., has taken part of the work of Dr. John G. 
Hervey of the University of Pennsylvania during the second semester. 

George Francis Luthringer has been appointed an instructor in economics 
at Princeton University. This appointment was made in connection with 
the organization of the newly created School of International and Public 
Affairs. 

Professor Robson D. McIntyre of the University of Kentucky will conduct 
ourses in the summer session of Northwestern University. 

Professor C. Ward Macy of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, has been appointed 
visiting instructor in economics at Stanford University during the summer. 

Lewis F, Manly returns as an instructor in the department of economics 
and sociology at Tufts College after a leave of absence for the past year, 
which he spent in study in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Har- 
vard University. 

_ Professor James W. Martin of the University of Kentucky College of 
Commerce has recently been engaged in a study designed to provide a basis 


for the valuation of Mammoth Cave, which the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
is condemning. 
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Dr. John R. Mez, associate professor of economics and political scien, Lawr 
at the University of Oregon, will be on leave during the fall term of 1939 MMM .conomi 
81. He will spend six months in making a tour of Europe and the Oriew order t¢ 
to study economic and political factors affecting international relations ip 


the Pacific area. ery 
Edward W. Morehouse of Northwestern University has been Promoted tM that p 
the rank of associate professor of economics. Mississ 


Dr. Edward P. Moxey, Jr., professor of accounting at the Wharton 
of Finance and Commerce, has been reélected chairman of the Philadelphis MMM of Pen 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 

S. J. Navin has resigned his instructorship in economics at Dartmouth 
College. 


Dr. E. M. Patterson, professor of economics at the University of Pen. (ame Illinois 
} 


sylvania, will teach at the University of California at Los Angeles during fim Peoria. 
the summer. 


Frar 
George W. Patton of the University of Kentucky College of Commerce HE Prince 
will be part-time instructor and graduate student in Northwestern University, Pro! 


Albert Pearce of the University of Kentucky College of Commerce bess has bet 
fellowship at the University of Wisconsin, where he will do graduate work Univer 


during 1930-31. work 
H. L. Purdy has been granted a year’s leave of absence from Dartmouth Pro 
College to complete his graduate work at the University of Chicago. appoit 
Paul Jerome Raver of Northwestern University has been promoted to the V. ( 
rank of assistant professor of public utilities. econor 
Walter F. Ryan of Whitman College has been appointed a teaching fellow the co 
in the department of economics and sociology of Tufts College. M. 
Professor Robert J. Ray of Northwestern University, who last year spent to the 
his sabbatical leave in Europe studying trade conditions, will spend the Ed 


summer abroad in further study. fellow 


Professor L. B. Schmidt, head of the department of history and government 
at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, will return to the 
University of Alabama for the second term of the summer school of 1930 to As 
give courses in economic foreign policies of the United States, the United Socia 
States and Latin America and the Civil War and reconstruction. 


Professor Josef Schumpeter of the University of Bonn has been appointed 
lecturer at Harvard University during the year 1980-31. He will give 
instructions in current problems in economic theory and in commercial crises. 


Professor Horace Secrist, who for the past two years has served ons 
special commission with Claremont College, is returning to Northwestem 
University to resume his activities as director of the Bureau of Business 
Research. Ji 


Dr. Herbert D. Simpson, who is in charge of research and taxation in the 
Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities of North 


western University, is devoting much time to activities of the Citizens Com P 
mittee of Chicago. Dr. Simpson and his assistants have examined mort of I 
than 6,000 actual transfers of real estate during a period in the middle of L 
the quadrennial assessment the latter part of 1924 and the early part of ‘on 


1925. 
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Lawrence Smith is to be on leave of absence from the department of 
economics and sociology of Wellesley College during the year 1930-31 in 
order to work at Harvard. 

Professor George R. Taylor of Amherst College has been granted sab- 
patical leave for the college year 1930-31 and will be engaged in directing 
that part of the international price study which pertains to prices in the 
{Mississippi Valley and South Carolina prior to 1860. 

Ernest A. Tupper, formerly instructor in statistics at the University 
of Pennsylvania, recently resigned to take a position as assistant chief of 
the Division of Statistical Research with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

P. M. Van Arsdell of the department of economics at the University of 
Illinois will teach during the summer session at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Frank Traver de Vyver has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Princeton University. 

Professor Charles A. R. Wardwell of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
has been acting director of the Bureau of Business Research of Northwestern 
University in the absence of Professor Horace Secrist, will continue his 
work at Northwestern through the next academic year. 

Professor Colston E. Warne of the University of Pittsburgh has been 
appointed associate professor of economics at Amherst College. 

V. O. Watts, who has been during 1929-30 lecturer in the department of 
economies and sociology at Wellesley College, will work at Harvard during 
the coming year. 

M. W. Weiffenbach has been transferred from the department of sociology 
to the staff in economics at Lafayette College. 

Edward C. Welsh of Lafayette College has been appointed a teaching 
fellow in the department of economics and sociology at Tufts College. 

Professor Ray B. Westerfield of Yale University is to give courses in the 
summer session of Northwestern University. 

_ Assistant Professor E. M. Winslow of Tufts College has been granted a 
Social Science Research Council Fellowship for next year and will spend 
the year in various European countries studying certain aspects of the inter- 
national tariff situation. 

| Dr. Louis A. Wood of the University of Oregon has been appointed by 
the governor of Oregon as a member of a state-wide commission to study the 
problem of unemployment and the stabilization of industry. 

| ©. Coleman Woodbury of Northwestern University has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor of land economics. 

James Woodward, instructor in sociology at the University of Pennsyl- 


Vania, will teach at the University of Nebraska during the summer school 
session, 


a Ivan Wright of the department of economics at the University 
‘hnois will teach during the summer at Columbia University. 

q Dr. Arthur N. Young, who served as expert on public credit with the 
ommission of Financial Experts of the Chinese Government, of which Dr. 
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E. W. Kemmerer was president, was appointed financial adviser to , 
Chinese government on the conclusion of the work of the Commission 
December, 1929. 

Professor Erich W. Zimmerman has been granted a leave of absence 
the Kenan Foundation for the spring quarter by the University of Nog 
Carolina, and is spending six months in Europe on a research project in the 
field of price control. 
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